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mXRODUCTION. 



The investigation of the science of Mind, especially 
as to its element, Thought, is of so interesting a charac- 
ter as in great measure to reconcile the inquirer to the 
abstruseness of formal reasoning. The beauty of the 
flower, whilst concealing the ruggedness, is apt to with- 
draw our attention from the utility, of the soil on 
which it grows ; and thus in like manner the charms of 
Idealism, ending but too frequently in visionary specu- 
lation, have obstructed the clear appreciation of the 
design and use of Logic. Not that we deny the con- 
nexion which must ever subsist between Logic, as the 
science of the laws of reasoning, and psychology ; in- 
deed the latter is constantly introduced in several topics 
of the Organon ; but if we would derive real practical 
benefit from logical study, we must regard it as enun- 
ciative of the universal principle of inference, affording 
a direct test for the detection of fallacy, and the estab- 
lishment of true conclusion. 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

Wherefore, while primarily connected with the laws 
of Thought, Logic is secondarily and practically allied 
to language as enunciative of Thought. To enter into 
the mental processes incident thereto, though so tempt- 
ing a theme as already to hate seduced many from the 
direct subject of the science, would far exceed the 
limits of this Introduction. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with a few observations upon the utility of 
the study connected with the Organon itself. 

It is a quaint remark of Erasmus, that the human un- 
derstanding, like a drunken clown lifted on horseback, 
falls over on the farther side the instant he is, supported 
on the nearer ; and this is the characteristic of human 
praise and censure. From an ignorant and exaggerated 
notion of its purport, Logic, instead of being limited to 
its proper sphere, was supposed commensurate with the 
whole investigation of abstract truth in relation to 
matter, cause, and entity, — ^in fact, the substance of a 
folio volume, describing every phase of human life, 
compressed into a few pages of Boethius and Aldrich. 
Thus, not having effected what nothing short of a mi- 
raculous expansion of the understanding could effect, it 
sunk into insignificance, until recently vindicated, and 
placed upon its proper footing, by Whately, Mansel, 
and others. 

It is true that, whether viewed as an art or a science. 
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INTRODUCTION. V 

Logic does not solve the origin of mental conception; 
but it furnishes the rules on which all reasoning is 
constructed ; and it would be strange indeed if we re- 
fused the practical assistance of surgery because it does 
not exhibit in theory the operation of will upon /matter. 
We may learn Logic and yet not be able to think ; but 
the science cannot be blamed for the imperfection of 
the element worked upon, any, more than the artificer 
for the inferiority of the only material within his reach. 
It is sufficient that Logic, without entering into all the 
phenomena of mind, provides certain forms which an 
argument, to be legitimate, must exhibit, certain tests 
by which fallacy may be detected, and certain barriers 
against ambiguity in the use of language. 

Hence, the utility of a science which enables men 
to take cognizance of the travellers on the mind's 
highway, and excludes those disorderly interlopers 
verbal fallacies, needs but small attestation. Its search- 
ing penetration by definition alone, before which even 
mathematical .precision fails,* would especially com- 
mend it to those whom the abstruseness of the study 
does not terrify, and who recognise the valuable results 
which must attend discipline of mind. Like a medi- 
cine, though not a panacea for every ill, it has the 
health of the mind for its aim, but requires the de- 
termination of a powerful wiU to imbibe its nauseating 
* Prior Analyt. ii. 16. 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

yet wholesome influence : it is no wonder therefore that 
puny intellects^ like weak stomachs^ abhor and reject 
it. What florid declaimer can endure that the lux- 
uriant boughs of verdant sophistry^ the rich blossoms 
of oratorical fervour, should be lopped and pared by 
the stern axe of a syllogism, and the poor stripped 
trunk of worthless fallacy exposed unprotected to the 
nipping atmosphere of truth ? 

Like the science of which it treats, not only has the 
term ^^ Logic '* been variously applied,* but even the Or- 
ganon, as a whole, presents no great claim to unity. 
The term is neither found, as belonging to an art 
or science, in Aristotle, nor does it occur in the writings 
of Plato, and the appellation " Organon," given to the 
treatises before us, has been attributed to the Peripatetics, 
who maintained against the Stoics that Logic was '^ an 
instrument" of Philosophy. The book, according to 
M. St. Hilaire, was not called *^ Organon " before the 
15th century,^ and the treatises were collected into one 
volume, as is supposed, about the time of- Andronicus of 
Rhodes ; it was translated into Latin by Boethius about 
the 6th century. That Aristotle did not compose the 
Organon as a whole, is evident from several portions 
having been severally regarded as logical, gram- 
matical, and metaphysical, and even the Aristotelian 
names themselves. Analytic and Dialectic, are applica- 
» Scotus super Uniy. Qu. 3. * Cf. Waitz, toI. ii. p. 294. 
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INTRODUCTION. vil 

ble only to certain portions of the Organon. Still the 
system is so far coherent in the immediate view taken 
of Logic, as conversant with language in the process of 
reasoning, that any addition to the structure of the 
Stagirite can never augment the compactness with 
which the syllogism, as a foundation, is built. The 
treatises themselves are mentioned under distinct titles 
by their author, and subsequent commentators have 
discussed the work, not as a whole, but according to its 
several divisions. It is remarkable also, that no quot- 
ations from the Categories, de Interpretatione, or So- 
phistical Elenchi, are found in the extant writings of 
Aristotle, since those given by Ritter ^ of the first and 
last must be considered doubtful. 

In the present Translation my utmost endeavour has 
been to represent the mind and meaning of the author 
as closely as the genius of the two languages admits. 
The benefit of the student has been my especial object; 
hence in the Analysis, the definitions are given in the 
very words of Aristotle, and the syllogistic examples, 
introduced by Taylor, have been carefully examined 
and corrected. In order alsp to interpret the more con- 
fused passages, I have departed somewhat from the 
usual plan, and in addition to foot-notes have affixed 
explanations in the margin, that the eye may catch, in 
the same line, the word and its import. Wherever 
» Vol. iu. p. 28. 
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VIU INTBODUCTION. 

further elucidation was necessary, I have referred to 
standard authorities, amongst whom I would gratefully 
commemorate the works of Mr. Mansel and Dr. 
Whately, not forgetting toy solitary predecessor in this 
laborious undertaking, Thomas Taylor, whose strict 
integrity in endeavouring to give the meaning of the 
text deserves the highest commendation. For books 
placed at my disposal I have especially to express my 
sincere acknowledgments to the Rev. Dr. Hessey, 
Head Master of Merchant Tailors' School, and John 
Cuninghame, Esq. of Lainshaw. 

By an alteration in the original plan, it has been 
found requisite, in order to equalize the size of the 
volumes, to place Porphyry's Introduction at the close, 
instead of at the commencement, of the Organon. 

O. F. O. 
BursUm, June 23, 1853. 
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Page 219, line 2, in head of chapter xvii., for an account read on account 

— 273, in marginal note 4, for Instance of a syllogistic argument read 

Instance of asyllogistic aigament, i. e. not syllogistic 

— 694, at head of chapter xxy., for from what is simply read from 

what ia not simply 
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ARISTOTLE'S ORGANON. 



THE CATEGORIES.^ 

Chap. I. — Of Homonyms? Synonyms, Paronyms. 

Things are termed homonymous, of which the i- ^^^^ »« 
name alone is common, but the definition (of sub-. ^°™°"y™*- 
stance according to the name) is different; thus ^^man" 

^ Categories, or Predicaments, so called because they concern things 
which may always be predicated, are the several classes under which all 
abstract ideas, and their signs, common words, may be arranged. Their 
classification under ten heads was introduced by Archytas and adopted by 
Aristotle. The reason why, in this treatise about them, Aristotle does not 
begin from these, but 4rom Homonyms, &c., is that he might preyiously 
explain what was necessary to the doctrine of the Categories to prevent 
subsequent digression.- Vide Porphyr. in Prsedicam. After comparing 
various opinions of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Syrianus, Simplicius, and 
others, it appears agreed by all, that Aristotle's intention in this treatise 
was, to disctias simple primary and general loords, so far aa they are sig- 
nificant of things ; at Vie same time to instruct us in things and conceptions, 
so far as they are signified by words, A recollection of this digested ex- 
planation, will much assist the student in the enunciation of the plan. 

' " Homonjrms," equivocal words, — " Synonyms," imivocal, — " Paro- 
nyms," derivative. We may remark here, that analogous nouns consti- 
tute only one species of equivocal : that the synonyms of Aristotle must 
be distinguished from the modem synon3rms, whic^ latter are defined by 
Boethius, "those which have many names, but one definition;" and 
lastly, that paronyms have been limited by the schoolmen to certain con- 
crete adjectives, a limitation which is not warranted by Aristotle, and is 
expressly rejected by his Greek commentators. — Mansel's Rudiments of 
Logic. See also Simplicius Scholia, p. 43, b. 5. " The reason," says 
Syrianus, " why things polyonomous, and heteronomous, are omitted by 
Aristotle, is because they rather pertain to ornament of diction, than to 
the consideration of things ; they are therefore more properly discussed 
in the Rhetoric and Poetics." 

B 
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2 Aristotle's organon. [chap. ii. 

and " the picture of a man " are each termed " animal/' 
since of these, the name alone is common, but the definition 
(of the substance according to the name) is different : ^ as if 
any one were to assign what was in either, to constitute it 
''animal," he would allege the peculiar definition of each. 
But those are called synonyms, of which both the 
BynSnym"* name Is common, and the definition (of the sub- 
stance according to the name) is the same,^ as 
both " a man " and " an ox " are " animal," for each of these 
is predicated of as ''animal" by a common name, and th^ 
definition of the substance is the same, since if a man gave 
the reason of each as to what was in either, to constitute 

3 Paronyms ^^ " ^^^^^^l/' ^® would assign the same reason. 

Again, things are called paronyms which, though 
differing in case, have their appellation (according to name) 
from some thing, as " a grammarian " is called so from " gram- 
mar," and " a courageous man " from " courage." 



/ Chap. II.— Of the logical division of Things and their Attributes* 

1. Subjects of ^^ things discoursed upon, some are enunciated 
discourse com- after a complex, others after an incomplex, man- 
complex. " i^Gr ; the complex as " a man runs," " a man con- 
quers," but the incomplex as "man," "ox," 

* Taylor translates \6yo^ sometimes " reason," at others " definition." 
It is better to preserve the latter as far as may be, though the student will 
do well to remember that it is capable of both significations. The brack- 
ets are retained from the Leipsic and other copies. 

' OvtTia, " a thing sufficient of itself to its own subsistence." Taylor. 
He translates it " essence," rather than " substance," because this latter 
word conveys no idea of self-subsistence. See his Introduction of Por- 
ph3rry. It must be observed, however, that whilst by contmued abstrac- 
tion from the subject and diiferent predicates of Propositions, the predi- 
cates arrive at the nine other categories, the subject will ultimately end in 
" substance." Cf. Phys. Ausc. lib. iii. 

^ This chapter, containing the several divisions of terms, into abso- 
lute and connotative, abstract and concrete, respectively, has presented 
endless difficulties to commentators ; and the question of relation seems 
as far from being settled as ever. The whole subject may perhaps be 
properly condensed in the following manner. All ovra are divided by 
Aristotle into four classes. Universal and Singular Substances, and Uni- 
versal and Singular Attributes ; the former existing per se, the latter in 
the former. Universals are predicable of singulars, but attributes, in 
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THE CATEGORIES. 



^ runs," " conquers.' 



Likewise also some things 2. varieties of 
are predicated of a certain subject, yet are in no P^o^"5»*ion- 
subject, as "the man" is predicated of a subject, i, e. of 



their original state, are not predicable of substances ;v but by the mental 
act, we may so connect an attribute with a subject, as to render the 
former predicable of the latter, as a difference, property, or accident. 
When a predicate is thus formed from an attribute, it is called connota- 
tive, or, as Whately justly remarks, " attributive," and signifies primarily, 
the attribute, and secondarily, the subject of inhesion. Original uni- 
Tersals or attributes, as "man,** "whiteness," are called "absolute;** 
but terms may be made to cross, so that by an act of mind, that which 
signifies substance may be conceived as an attribute, and as no longer 
predicable of the indiyiduals ; in this sense they are called " abstract,*' as 
" humanitas ** from " homo ;-** but when they are primarily or secondarily 
predicable of individuals, they become " concrete,** e. g. ** man ** is con- 
crete and absolute; "white,** concrete and connotative; "whiteness,** 
abstract and absolute ; it must be remembered only, that no abstract term 
is connotative. Vid. Occam, Log. p. i. ch. 5, 10. Simplicius enumerates 
eleven modes of predication, arising from the relations of genus and spe- 
cies. Aristotle, in the Physics, divides substance in eight modes, omit- 
ting "time" — considering subject as both composite and individual. 
The division into universals and particulars was probably taken from the 
categorical scheme of Pythagoras. 

We annex a scheme of the relation of subject to predicate, in respect 
of consistency and inhesion. 



Substance 



Contrary to or inconsistent with 



Universal 




Sub-contrary or inconsistent with 
B 2 



Accident 



\, Particular 
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4 Aristotle's organok. [chap. m. 

''some certain man," yet is in no subject. Others, again, 
are in a subject, yet are not predicated of any subject, (I 
mean by a thing being in a subject, that which is in any 
thing not as a part^ but which cannot subsist without that 
in which it is,) as " a certain grammatical art" is in a sub- 
ject, "the soul," but is not predicated of any; and "this 
white thing" is* in a subject, "the body," (for aJl "colour" is 
in " body,") but is predicated of no subject. But some 
things are both predicated of and are in a subject, as " sci- 
ence" is in a subject — "the soul," but is predicated of a 
subject, namely, "grammar." Lastly, some are neither in, 
nor are predicated of, any subject, as "a certain man" and 
"a certain horse," for nothing of this sort is either in, or 
3. indwiduais. predicated of, a certain subject. In short, indi- 
Dot predicated viduals, and whatever is one in number, are pre- 
o a subject. ^Q^ted of no subjcct, but nothing prevents some 
of them from being in a subject, for " a certain grammatical 
art" is amongst those things which are in a subject, but is 
not predicated of any subject. 



Chap. III. — Of the connexion between Predicate and Subject 

1. statemeDtof When ouc thing is predicated of another, as of 
SSract"* *° * subject, whatever things are said of the predi- 
cate, may be also said of the subject,^ as " the 

man" is predicated of "some certain man," but "the animal" 
is predicated of "the man," wherefore "the animal" will be 
predicated of "some certain man," since "the certain man" is 

2. Difference of ^*^ "man" and "animal." The differences of 
distinct genera different genera, and of things not arranged under 

^ Genera, species, and differences, differ according to their predica- 
ments, hence in each predicament, there are genera, species, and differ- 
ences. Those genera also, have a mutual arrangement, one of which is 
imder the other, as " flying ** under ** animal," but those are not mutually 
arranged, one of which, is not ranked under the other, as " animal" and 
" science." Upon the application of this general rule, see Whately and 
Hill's Logic, especially the latter, in respect to summa and subaltern 
genera, and their cognates, pages 56, 57. Properly speaking, there can 
be only one highest genus, namely, Being ; though relatively a subaltern 
term, may at any time, be assumed as the summum genus, as " sub- 
stance," " animal," etc. 
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CHAP. IV.] THE CATEGORIES. 5 

each other, are diverse also in species,^ as of " ani- ^^"^ f^*^T- 
mal " and " science." For the diflerences of " ani- uncTer them.^*^ 
xnal" are "quadruped," "biped," "winged," "aquatic," but 
none of these, forms the difference of " science," since " sci- 
ence," does not differ from " science," in being 3 j^^^ go as to 
"biped." But as to subaltern genera, there is mibaiternge- 
nothing to prevent the differences being the same, °*'*' 
as the superior are predicated of the genera under them ; so 
that as many differences as there are of the predicate, so many 
will there also be of the subject. 

Chap. IV. — Enumeration of the Categories. 

Of things incomplex enunciated, each signifies j^ or incom- 
either Substance, or Quantity, or Quality, or Rct p^ex uni- 
lation, or Where, or When, or Position, or Pos- ^®"***- 
session, or Action, or Passion.^ But Substance ia> (to speak 
generally,) as "man," "horse;" Quantity, as "two" or 
" three cubits ;" Quality, as "white," a "grammatical thing ;" 
Relation, as "a double," "a half," "greater ;" Where, as "in 
the Forum," "in the Lyceum ;" When, as "yesterday," "last 
year;" Position, as "he reclines," "he sits;" Possession, as 
"he is shod," "he is armed;" Action, as "he cuts," ^^'he 
bums;" Passion, as "he is cut," "he is burnt." 2. categories 
Now each of the above, considered by itself, is nJithS"affirm- 
predicated neither affirmatively nor negatively, ative nor nega- 
but from the connexion of these with each other, **^®- 
affirmation or negation arises. For every affirmation or nega- 
tion appears to be either true or false, but of things enun- 

^ Difference joined to genus constitutes species— 'it is called specific 
difference, when it constitutes the lowest species, as of individuals. Cf. 
Crakanthorpe Logica, lib. ii. The common defiiiitions of the heads of 
the predicables, are those of Porphyry, adopted by subsequent logicians. 
Vide Porph. Isagoge. 

^ The principle of distinction aboye is shown to be grammatical, by 
Trendelenburg, Elementa, section 3rd. The six last may be reduced to 
Relation, see Hamilton on Reid, p. 688. The categories are enu- 
merated and exemplified in the following yerses, for the student's recol- 
lection. 

Summa decem : Substantia, Quantum, Quale, Relatio, 

Actio, Passio. Ubi, Quando, Situs, Habitus. 

Presbyter exilis, specie pater, orat et ardet, 

In c^mpo, semper rectus, et in timic&. 
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6 Aristotle's ouganon. [chap. v. 

ciated without any connexion, none is either true or false, as 
"man," "white," "runs," "conquers." 



Chap. Y.— Of Substance} 

1. Primary 8ub- SuBSTANCE, in its Strictest, first, and chief sense, 
stance ia nei- jg that which is neither predicated of any subject, 

ther in, nor is . . ,, j^ * » </ j. • 

predicated of, nor IS in any ; as ^* a certain man. or " a certain 
r sIcoidaiV liorse." But secondary substances are they, in 
substances con- which as specics, thosc primarily -named sub- 
tarn the first, g^^^jgg are inherent, that is to say, both these 
and the genera of these species ;2 as "a certain man" exists 
in " man," as in a species, but the genus of this species is 
"animal;" these, therefore, are termed secondary substances, 

^ On the varibus modes in which Aristotle employs the term ovaia, 
cf. Metaphy^ lib. iv., and Phys. lib. iii. Without entering into the 
dispute relative to the real existence of genera and species, as substances 
independent of us, between the old Realists and the modem Conceptual- 
ists, it will be sufficient to state that Aristotle here employs the term as 
the summum genus, under which, by continued abstraction of differences, 
all things may be comprehended as a common universal. Thus also 
PlatQ in Repub. lib. vii. Whether called Entity, Being, Substance, or 
Subsistence, it may be defined, " That which avhsists independently of 
any other created thing" and in this view may be affirmatively predi- 
cated of every cognate term, though no cognate term can be so predi- 
cated of it : thus all bodies, all animals, all lions, etc., are substances 
or things, according as we adopt either of these last as summum genus. 
Archytas places essence first ; Plotinus and Nicostratus doubt its generic 
affinity altogether ; but all regard the principle laid down, of some one, 
independent, existence, or conception. 

* But in getting to this ultimate abstraction, the first common nature 
of which the mind forms conception from individual comparison, is called 
the lowest primary or most specific species, and of this, every cognate term 
may be universally predicated, though itself cannot be predicated of any 
cognate term. Between these extremes, all intermediate notions (and their 
verbal signs) are called subaltern, each of which, like the step of a lad- 
der, is at once superior to some and inferior to others, and becomes a 
genus in relation to some lower species, and a species to some higher 
genera. The annexed " Arbor Porphyriana" is given by Aquinas, Opusc. 
48. Tract. 2, cap. 3. In all the earlier specimens, '* animal rationale" 
is placed between "Animal" and "Homo,** as the proximum genus, 
divided into " mortale** and " immortale," in accordance with Porphyry's 
definition of man. We shall here observe also, that a summum genus can 
have no constitutive diff'erences, which are represented at the side, though 
a summum genus may have properties. 
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as both "man" and "animal."^ But it is evident 3 j^ ^g^. 
from what has been said, that of those things tion the name 
which are predicated of a subject, both the name S?ht\^ubj^? 
and the definition must be predicated of the sub- "*"«* ^ P^edi- 
ject, as "man" is predicated of "some certain /*^^^* 
man," as of a subject, and the name, at least, is predicated, for 
you will predicate "man" of "some certain man," and the 



Substantia 



Corporea 




Rationale .^^^""^'^^ Homo 



Incorporea 



Inanimatum 



Insensibile 



Irrationale 



Socrates 



Plato 



* For the method of predication, vide Huyshe, Aldrich, or Whately. 
Also compare the Topics iv. 2, Isagoge 2, Aquinas Opusc. 48, cap, 2. 
Genus and species are said *' praedicari in quid," i. e. are expressed by 
a substantive ; Property and Accident " in quale," or by an adjective. 
This whole chapter, brings forcibly to the mind, Butler's satirical bur- 
lesque of Hudibrastic acumen, in discovering 

** Where entity and quiddity. 

The ghosts of defunct bodies fly ! " 

Hudibras, Part i. Can. 1. 
Though very necessary, the initiative processes of Logic, indeed present 

** A kind of Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect." 
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8 Aristotle's organon. [chap. v. 

definition of man will be predicated of " some certain man," 
for "a certain man" is both "man" and "animal;" where- 

fore both the name and the definition will be pre- 
happenTin^ dicated of a subject. But of things which are in 
Shesionsf"^ • * su^jcct, foF the most part, neither the name ne 

the definition is predicated of the subject, yet wii 
some, there is nothing to prevent the name from being som^ 
times predicated of the subject, though the definition canm 
be so; as "whiteness" being in a body, as in a sulgect, 3 
predicated of the subject, (for the body is termed " white, "c. 
but the definition of "whiteness" can never be predicated of 
body. All other things, however, are either predicated of ^ 
primary substances, as of subjects, or are inherent in them 
as in subjects ; ^ this, indeed, is evident, from several obvi- 
ous instances, thus "animal" is predicated of "man," and 
therefore is also predicated of some " certain man," for if it 

5. Theuni- ^®^ predicated of no "man" particularly, nei- 
veraai involves ther could it be of "man" universally. Again, 

ep icuar. u^j^j^m.** jg |jj "body," therefore also is it in 
"some certain body," for if it were not in "some one" of 
bodies singularly, it could not be in "body" universally; 
so that all other things are either predicated of primary sub- 
stances as of subjects, or are inherent in them as in subjects ; 
if therefore the primal substances do not exist, it is impossible 
that any one of the rest should exist. 

6. Species more ^ ^"* ^^ Secondary substances, species is more 
a substance substance than genus; 2 for it is nearer to the 

an genus, primary substance, and if any one explain what 
the primary substance is, he will explain it more clearly and 
appropriately by giving the species, rather than the genus ; 
as a person defining "a certain man" would do so more 
clearly, by giving " man " than " animal," for the former is ^ 
more the peculiarity of "a certain man," but the latter is 
more common. In like manner, whoever explains what "a 
certain tree " is, will define it in a more known and appropri- 

7. Primary sub- ate manner, by introducing "tree" than "plant." 
subjMts^o au^ Besides the primary substances, because of their 
predicates ; Subjection to all other things, and these last being 

* Plato, in the Philebus, observes, that a philosopher ought not to de- 
scend, below wholes, and common natures. 
' Vide supra, note ; also Metaph. lib. iv. and vi. 
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either predicated of them, or being in them, are for hence their 
this reason, especially, termed substances. Yet the °*"^*' 
same relation as the primary substances bear to all other things, 
does species bear to genus, for species is subjected to genus, 
$tnce genera are predicated of species, but species s. Genusapre- 
r^j^e not reciprocally predicated of genera, whence cierbut not 
t>ie species is rather substance than the genus. ticevertd. 
Of species themselves, however, as many as are 9. inflma 
not genera, are not more substance, one than an- "pecif? "f 

^xi- /• V '11 X • • X equal m their 

-Other, for he will not give a more appropriate not being sub- 
definition of "a certain man," who introduces •**^^«- 
" man," than he who introduces " horse," into the definition of 
"a certain horse:" in like manner of primary substances, 
one is not more substance than another, for "a certain man" 
is not more substance than a '^certain ox." With reason 

', therefore, after the first substances, of the rest, 

I species and genera alone are termed secondary generaSone"^ 
substances, since they alone declare the primary JJ^^g^"***"^ 
substances of the predicates ; thus, if any one were , 
to define what " a certain man " is, he would, by giving the 
species or the genus, define it appropriately, and will do so 
more clearly by introducing "man" than "animal;" but 
whatever else he may introduce, he will be introducing, in 
a manner, foreign to the purpose, as if he were to introduce 
" white," or " runs," or any thing else of the kind, so that . 
with propriety of the* others, these alone are termed sub- 

^ stances. ^ Moreover, the primary substances, be- 
cause they are subject to all the rest, and all the "lat^n^be-'^ °^ 
others are predicated of, or exist in^ these, are most tveen cognate 
properly termed substances, but the same relation fpedes.*"*^ 
which the primary substances bear to all other 
things, do the species and genera of the first substances bear to 
all the rest, since of these, are all the rest predicated, for you 
will say that " a certain man " is "a grammarian," and therefore 
you will call both " man" and " animal" " a grammarian," and 
in like manner of the rest.^ 

* Archytas adopts a different division of substance, into matter, form, 
and a composite of the two, and this division Aristotle shows in his 
Physics, and Metaphysics, and Physical Auscultation he knew, but does 
not employ it in this treatise, as not adapted for its subject matter, 
, namely, logical discussion. Cf. Physica Ausc lib. iii., and Metaph. lib. 
vi. and zi. 
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10 Aristotle's oboakok. [chap. v. 

12. No sub- ^^ ^^ common however to every substance, not to 

stance in a sub- be in a subj ect, ^ for neither is the primal substance in 

a subject, nor is it predicated of any ; but of the se- 
condary substances, that none of them is in a subject, is evident 
from this ; " man " is predicated of " some certain " subject 
"man," but is not in a subject, for "man" is not in "a cer* 
tain man." So also " animal " is predicated of " some certain " 
IS. Of inhe- subjcct " man," but " animal " is not in <* a certain 
sives the name man." Morcovcr of thosc which are, in the sub- 
cated of the * jcct, nothing prevents the name from being some- 
th?deflSn°* *^™^^ predicated of the subject, but that the defi- 
nition should be predicated of it, is impossible. 
Of secondary substances however the definition and the name 
are both predicated of the subject, for you will predicate the 

definition of " a man" concerning " a certain man," 
may^^e** predi- and likewise the definition of " animal," so that 
****8utetanM» substance, may not be amongst the number, of those 

things which are in a subject. 
15. Difference This howcver is not the peculiarity of sub- 
fnsuyect**"* stance, but difference also is of the number of 

those things not in a subject ;2 for "pedestrian " 
and "biped" are indeed predicated of "a man" as of a 
subject, but are not in a subject, for neither "biped" nor 
"pedestrian" is in "man." The definition also of differ- 
ence is predicated of that, concerning which, difference is pre- 
dicated, so that if " pedestrian " be predicated of " man," the 
definition also of " pedestrian " will be predicated of man, for 

" man " is " pedestrian." Nor let the parts of sub- 
substMces are stances, being in wholes as in subjects, perplex us, 
stanoBs^ ®^ ^^^^ ^® should at any time be compelled to say, 

that they are not substances ; for in this manner, 

' Simplicius observes that Aristotle discusses the things "which sub- 
stance has in common with the other predicaments ; lamblichus, what is 
common to it, and also its property and difference. Some may doubt 
how essence, will not be in a subject, as ideas according to Platx> are in 
intellect, yet these are neither as in a subject, but are as essence in an- 
other essence: Aristotle discusses this in the 12th book of the Metaphysics. 

* Generic difference, it must be remembered, constitutes subaltern spe- 
cies — specific difference, forms the lowest species — the former difference 
is predicated of things different in species, the latter of things differing in 
number. In the scholastic theory, the properties of the summum genus 
were re^rarded as flowing from the simple substance, those of all subor- 
dinate classes, from the differentia. See Hill's Logic on the Predicates. 
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things would not be said to be in a subject, which are in 
any as parts. It happens indeed both to substances 
and to differences alike, that all things should be ind ?if^*i5d!?J 
predicated of them univocallj, for all the cate- substance pre- 
gories from them are predicated either in respect cSfyf^ ""*'^**" 
of individuals or of species, since from the primary 
substance there is no category, for it is predicated in respect 
of no sjubject. But of secondary substances, species mdeed 
is predicated in respect of the indLvidual, but genus in respect 
to species and to individuals, so also differences are predicated 
as to species and as to individuals. Again, the 
primary substances take the definition of species 
and of genera, and the species the definition of the genus, for 
as many things as are said of the predicate, so many also will 
be said of the subject, likewise both the species and the indi- 
viduals accept the definition of the differences : those things 
at least were univocal, of which the name is common and the 
definition the same, so that all which arise from substances 
and differences are predicated uni vocally. 
\ Nevertheless every substance appears to signify jg ^^ ^^^ 
this particular thing : ^ as regards then the pri- stance signifies 
mary substances, it is unquestionably true that "o™®**"*'^"*- 
they signify a particular thing, for what is signified is indi- 
vidual, and one in number, but as regards the secondary sub- 
stances, it appears in like manner that they signify this par- 
ticular thing, by the figure of appellation, when any one says 
" man " or " animal," yet it is not truly so, but 20. secondary 
rather they signify a certain quality, for the sub- substances sig- 

' It -was the opinion of Kant, as well as of Beid and Stewart, that in 
mind, as in hody, substance and unity are not presented but represented, 
but what the thing iiaelfiSf which is the subject and owner of the several 
qualities, yet not identical with any one of them, can only be conceived, 
in as far as we can attain to any single conception of the to ov — through 
its many modifications, which attainment is itself questionable. Vide 
some admirable remarks in Mansel's Prolego.. Log. 277. Generally it 
suffices to retain the quaint form of the schools noticed above upon pre- 
dication of genus and species. Vide Aldrich's Logic. Genus is a whole 
logically, but species metaphysically, or, as they may be better expressed, 
the first is Totum Universale, the second Totum Essentiale. Cf. Cra- 
kanthorpe Logica, lib. ii. cap. 5. Since writing the above, the striking 
illustration occurs to me, used by Lord Shaftesbury, of " the person left 
within, who has power to dispute the appearances, and redress, the ima- 
gination." Shaftesbury's Charac. vol. i. p. 325. The passage has more 
sense than, yet as much sound as, any of his Lordship's writing. 
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12 Aristotle's organon. [chap. v. 

irtfy a certain ject is not One, as the primary substance, but " man " 
"quale." ^^^ « jmimal " are predicated in respect of many. 

Neither do they signify simply a certain quality, as "white," 
for " white " signifies nothing else but a thing of a certain 
quality, but the species and the genus determine the quality, 
about the substance, for they signify what quality a certain 
subs^ce possesses: still a wider Hmit is made by genus 
than by species, for whoever speaks of " animal," comprehends 
more than he who speaks of " man." 

It belongs also to substances that there is no 
Bubstancead- Contrary to them, ^ since what can be contrary to the 
mits no con- primary substance, as to a certain " man," or to a 
*'^' certain "animal," for there is nothing contrary 

either at least to "man" or to " animal ?" ' Now this is not the 
peculiarity of substance, but of many other things, as for in- 
stance of quantity ; for there is nocontrary to " two" 
J?inS?®' ^' <5u^i*8 ^orto "three "cubits, nor to "ten," nor to any 
thing of the kind, unless some one should say that 
" much" is contrary to " little," or " the great" to " the small ; " 
but of definite quantities, none is contrary to the other. Sub- 
stance, also, appears not to receive greater or less ; ' 
greater noriew! ^ Dieau, not that One substancc is not, more or less, 
substance, than another, for it has been already 
said that it is, but that every substance is not said to be 
more or less, that very thing, that it is ; as if the same sub- i 
stance be " man " he will not be more or less " man ;" neither 
himself than himself, nor another " man " than another, for 
one " man " is not more " man " than another, as one " white 
thing" is more and less "white" than another, and one 
"beautiful" thing more and less "beautiful" than another, and 
" the same thing" more or less than " itself;" so a body being 
" white," is said to be more " white " now, than it was before, 
and if " warm " is said to be more or less " warm." Substance 
at least is not termed more or less substance, since " man " 
is not said to be more "man" now, than before, nor any 

' This, says Simplicius, is doubted by some, and indeed in his Physics, 
lib. i., Aristotle apparently contradicts his own statement above by in- 
stancing Form as the contrary to Privation, both being substantial ; but 
Form is but partly, substance, and partly, habit, and only in so much as it 
is the latter, is it contrary to Privation, not " quoad substantiam." 

' This is true, discrete quantities being unchangeable, and definite in 
quantity. 
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one of such other things as are substances ; hence substance 
is not capable of receiving the greater and the less. 

It appears however, to be espeeiallj the pecu- 24. individu- 
liarity of substance, that being one and the same Jet^e^ont"- 
in number, it can receive contraries, which no one J^**?.'*" ^^^^'^ 
can affirm of the rest which are not substances, those whichTre 
as that being one in number, they are capable of °°* "uutances. 
contraries.* Thus " colour," which is one and the same in 
number, is not " white ** and " black,*' neither the same action, 
also one in number, both bad and good ; in like manner of other 
things as many as are not substances. But substance being 
one, and the same in number, can receive contraries, as '^ a 
certain man " being one and the same, is at one time, white, 
and at another, black, and waim and cold, and bad and good. 
In respect of none of the rest does such a thing appear, ex- 
cept some one should object, hj saying, that a sentence and 
opinion are capable of receiving contraries, for the same sen- 
tence appears to be true and false ; thus if the statement be 
true that " some one sits," when he stands up, this 
very same statement will be false. And in a si- objectio/by a 
milar manner in the matter of opinion, for if JjJ^e"*^*^*^* 
any one should truly opine that a certain person 
sits, when he rises up he will opine falsely, if he still holds 
the same opinion about him. Still, if any one, should even 
admit this, yet there is a difference in the mode. „„ , ». 
For some thmgs in substances, being themselves in substances 
changed, are capable of contraries, since cold, be- S^gld "capa- 
ing made so, from hot, has changed, for it is we of contra- 
changed in quality, and black from white, and "^*^' 
good from bad : in like manner as to other things, each one 
of them receiving change is capable of contraries. The sen- 
tence indeed and the opinion remain themselves altogether 
immovable, but the thing being moved, a contrary is pro- 
duced about them; the sentence indeed remains the same, 
that " some one sits," but the thing being moved, it becomes 
at one time, true^, and at another, false. Likewise as to opinion, 

^ He does not mean that contraries exist in substance at one and the 
same time, as may be perceived from the examples he adduces. Archy- 
tas, according to Simplicius, admits the capability of contraries to be the 
peculiarity of substance ; " thus vigilance is contrary to sleep, slowness 
to swiftness, disease to health, of all which, one and the same man, is capa- 
ble.*' Simp, in Arist. Cat. Compare also Waitz, Organ, p. 291, Comment. 
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14 Aristotle's organon. [chap. vi. 

80 that in this way, it will be the peculiarity of substance, to 
receive contraries according to the change in itself, but if an j 
one admitted this, that a sentence and opinion can receive 
contraries, this would not be true. For the sen- 
ofpaMion ta*^ tcncc and the opinion are not said to be capable 
the example as of Contraries in that they have received any tiling, 
ojtaion°°**°** hut, in that about something else, a passive qua- 
lity ,has been produced, for in that a thing is, or 
is not, in this, is the sentence said to be true, or false, not in 
that itself, is capable of contraries.^ In short, neither is a sen- 
tence nor an opinion moved by any thing, whence they can- 
not be capable of contraries, no passive quality being in them ; 
substance at least, from the fact of itself receiving contraries, 
is said in this to be capable of contraries, for it receives dis- 
ease and health, whiteness and blackness, and so long as it 
receives each of these, it is said to be capable of receiving 
contraries. Wherefore it will be the peculiarity of substance, 
that being the same, and one in number, according to change 
in itself, it is capable of receiving contraries ; and concerning 
substance this may suffice.^ 

Chap, Y1.— Of Quantity * 

1. Quantity ^^ Quantity, one kind is discrete, and another 
two-fold, dto- continuous;* the one consists of parts, holding 

* Simplicius alleges that certain Peripatetics asserted that matter, itself 
was susceptible of -n-dBos, It must be remembered however that Aris- 
totle's definition of trdOr} (Rhet. lib. i.) is, that they are certain things 
added to substance, beyond its own nature. Vide Scholia ad Categorias, 
ed. Waiiz, p. 32. Leip. 1844. 

*'' The union between oiftria and CXij is laid down in the treatise de 
Anim&, lib. ii. ] , sec. 2 : the latter term was used by the schoolmen to 
signify the subject matter upon which any art was employed, in which 
sense, it was tantamount to primal substance. 

^ Some say that quantity, is considered in juxta-position with substance, 
because it subsists together with it, for after substance is admitted, it is 
necessary to inquire whether it is one or many ; others, because among 
other motions, that which is according to quantity, viz. increase and 
diminution, is nearer to the notion of substance, viz. generation and cor- 
ruption, than " alliation *' is, which is a motion according to quality. 
Taylor. Vide ch. 8, and Sulpicius, concerning the nature of this last. See 
also, Arist. Phys. lib. iii. et v., also cf. Cat. ch. 14. 

* Conf. Metaphy. lib. iv. cap. 13, Iloadv Xkysrai to Siaiperbv uq 
Ivvirdpxovray k, t. X. The reader will do well to compare the above 
chapter, throughout, with that quoted from the Metaphysics, where 
these terms are all used equivocally. • 
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position with respect .to each other, but the other creteandconti- 
of parts, which have not that position. Dis- SJISiying S* 
Crete quantity is, as number and sentence, but tive position, 

. ^ T /» • 1. J T. 'J and tiie con- 

contmuous, as une, superficies, body, besides trary. 
place and time. For, of the parts of number, disfretT^**' 
there is no common term, by which its parts con- i. Number. 
join, as if five be a part of ten, five and five, conjoin at no 
common boundary, but are separated. Three, and seven, also 
conjoin at no common boundary, nor can you at all take a 
common limit of parts, in number, but they are always separ- 
ated, whence number is of those things which « o f 
are discrete. In like manner a sentence, for 
that a sentence is quantity is evident, since it is measured 
by a short and long syllable ; ^ but I mean a sentence produced 
by the voice, as its parts concur at no common limit, for there 
is no common limit, at which the syllables concur, but each is 
distinct by itself. A line, on the contrary, is g Examples 
continuous, for you may take a common term,. at continuous. 
which its parts meet, namely, a point, and of a ^' ^ ^^^' 
superficies, a line, for the parts of a superficies coalesce in a 
certain common term. So also you can take a common term 
in respect of body, namely, a line, or a superficies, ^ ^^^ 
by which the parts of body are joined. Of the 
same sort ai*e time and place, for the present time is joined 
both to the past and to the future. Again, place s. Time and 
is of the number of continuous things, for the p^®* 
parts of a body occupy a certain place, which parts join at a 
certain common boundary, wherefore also the parts of place, 
which each part of the body occupies, join at the same bound- 
ary as the parts of the body, so that place will also be con- 
tinuous, since its parts join at one common boundary. 

Moreover, some things consist of parts, having 
position with respect to each other, but others of sition of ^some 
parts not having such position ;^ thus the parts of l^^^^ *° *^® 
a line have relative position, for each of them lies 

* Aristotle means by X(5yof, a sentence subsisting in votce, not in intel- 
lect. Sulpic. He adds also, that Archytas, Athenodorus, and Ptolemy 
condemn the division of quantity into two kinds, and prefer that of num- 
ber, magnitude, and momentum, but the reply is, that the last is a quality, 
the same as density. 

^ Plotinus, in his first book on the Genera of Being, says, if the con- 
tinued, is quantity, discrete, cannot be ; but he questions it as existing in 
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some where, and you can distinguish, and set out, where each 
lies, in a superficies, and to which part of the rest, it is joined. 
So also the parts of a superficies, have a certain position, for 
it may be in like manner pointed out where each lies, and 
what have relation to each other, and the parts of a solid, and 

of a place, in like manner. On the contrary, in 
no relation la respcct of number, it is impossible for any one to 
bwor^tSme^^ show that its parts have any relative position, or 

that they are situated any where, or which of the 
parts are joined to each other. Nor as regards parts of time, 
for not one of the parts of time endures, but that which 
does not endure, how can it have any position ? you would 
rather say, that they have a certain order, inasmuch as one 
part of time is former, but another latter. In the same man- 
ner is it with number, because one, is reckoned before two, 
and two, before three, and so it may have a certain order, but 
6 orati ^^^ ®*°' ^^ ^^ mcaus, assume, that it has position. 

A. speech likewise, for none of its parts en- 
dures, but it has been spoken, and it is no longer possible to 
bring back what is spoken, so that there can be no position 
of its parts, since not one endures: some things therefore 
consist of parts having position, but others of those which 

have not position. What we have enumerated 
named we^he ^^ alouc properly termed quantities ; all the rest 
only proper being SO denominated by accident, for looking 
others^educi- to thcsc, wc csll Other things quantities, as white- 
Exainp?e*8?'~ ^®^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^® much, bccausc the superficies is 

great, and an action long, because of its time be- 
ing long, and motion also, is termed, much. Yet each of 
these is not called a quantity by itself, for if a man should 
explain the quantity of an action, he will define it by time, 
describing it as yearly, or something of the sort ; and if he 
were to explain the quantity of whiteness, he will define it by 
the superficies, for as the quantity of the superficies, so he 
would say is the quantity of the whiteness ; whence the par- 
ticulars we have mentioned are alone properly of themselves 
termed quantities, none of the rest being so of itself, but ac- 

the intellect, and confounds the distinction between order, in discrete, 
and position, in continued quantities. The point is touched upon also in 
lib. vi. of the Physics. Compare also ch. 12, on Priority, in the Cate- 
gories, as to the relation in respect of number and time. 
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cording to accident. Again, nothing is contrary g Quantity, 
to quantity,^ for in the definite it is clear there is perse, haano 
nothing contrary, as to " two cubits " or to " three," *'°°''"y- . 
or to " superficies," or to any thing of this kind, for there 
is no contrary to them ; except indeed a man should allege 
that " much " was contrary to " little," or the " great " to the 
" small." Of these however, none is a quantity, but rather be- 
longs to relatives, since nothing, itself by itself, is described as 
great or small, but from its being referred to 
something else. A mountain, for instance, is called fectuS^^^iSdSd 
"little," but a millet seed "large," from the fact upon the con- 
of the one being greater, but the other less, in re- to^mSi? ^*** 
8pect of things of the same nature, whence the 
relation is to something else, since if each were called " small " 
or "great" of itself, the mountain would never have been 
called " small," nor the seed " large." We say also that there 
are "many " men in a village, but " few " at Athens, although 
these last are more numerous, and " many " in a house, but 
^^ few " in a theatre, although there is a much larger number 
in the latter. Besides, " two cubits," " three," and every thing 
of the kind signify quantity, but " great " or " small " does not 
signify quantity, but rather relation^ for the " great " and 
** small " are viewed in reference to something else, so as evi- 
dently to appear relatives. Whether however any one does, 
or does not, admit such things to be quantities, still there is 
no contrary to them, for to that which cannot of ^^ 
itself be assumed, but is referred to another, how 
can there be a contrary ? Yet more, if " great " and " small " 
be contraries, it will happen, that the same thing, ^^ 
at the same time, receives contraries, and that the 
same things are contrary to themselves, for it happens that the 
same thing at the same time is both " great " and " small." 
Something in respect of this thing is " small," but the same, in 
reference to another, is " large," so that the same thing happens 
at the same time to be both "great" and " small," by which at 
the same moment it receives contraries. Nothing ^ smuitane- 
however appears to receive contraries simultane- pus contrariety 
ously, as in the case of substance, for this indeed ""p°"*^ 

* iSiov rov -TTOfTov airkdwKav tivsq rb firjdkv Iviiv ivavTiov, rrpbg dva- 
Tpoirrjv dk row row ov x^^P*'* ^*^ ^^ 7rpo<T%x**>€ Sicd^ait on ovSk ry ovaiq, 
kfrriv ivavTiov, — Magent. Schol. ed. Waitz. Cf. Metaph. lib. ix. c. 4, 5, 
6, and 7. 
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seems capable of contraries, yet no one is at the same time *^ sick ^ 
and "healthyj^nor a thing "white" and "black" together, 
neither does any thing else receive contraries at one and the 
same time. It happens also, that the same things 
are contrary to themselves, since if the " great" 
be opposed to the " small," but the same thing at the same 
time be great and small, the same thing would be contrary to 
itself) but it is amongst the number of impossibilities, that the 
same thing should be contrary to itself, wherefore the great is 
not contrary to the small, nor the many to the few, so that even 
if some one should say that these do not belong to relatives, 
but to quantity, still they will have no contrary. 

14. The contra- The Contrariety however of quantity seems 
?t*^ w**fl*" especially to subsist about place, since men admit 
•ubsistent ta " upward " to be contrary to " downward," calling 
space. ^^Q place toward the middle " downward," because 
there is the greatest distance from the middle, to the extremities 
of the world ; ^ they appear alsd to deduce the definition of the 
other contraries from these, for they define contraries to be 
those things which, being of the same genus, are most distant 
from each other. 

15. Quantity is Nevertheless quantity does not appear capable 
incapable of de- of the greater and the less, as for instance "two 
^'"' cubits," for one thing is not more "two cubits'* 
than another ; neither in the case of number, since " three " or 
" ^ve " are not said to be more than " three " or " Avef** nei- 
ther "five" more "five" than "three" "three;" one time 
also is not said to be more " time " than another ; in short, of 
none that I have mentioned is there said to be a greater or a 
less, wherefore quantity is not capable of the greater and less. 

16. But of •^^^ ^* ^^ *^® especial peculiarity of quantity 
equality and to be Called " equal " and " unequal," ^ for each of 
inequa ty. ^^^ abovc-mentioned quantities is said to be 

* The " upward " and *' downward " do not signify place, but the pre- | 
dicament wheret just as ** yesterday '* and *' to-day ** do not signify time, 
but the predicament when, Siraplicius. Andronicus also assents to this. 
Compare the 4th book of Arist. Physics, where he defines place to be 
the boundary of that which it contains ; the Pythagoreans, who in words 
agree with Aristotle, in effect differ most widely from him. Phys. lib. 
vi. and viii. 

^ This may be shown thus : Quantity, quoad se, is measurable ; but 
the measurable can be measured by the same, or by more or by fewer 
measures; in the first case therefore, equality, in the second, inequality, 
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"equal" and "unequal," thus body is called "equal" and 
"unequal," and number, and time, are predicated of as "equal " 
and " unequal ;" likewise in the case of the rest Enumerated, 
each one is denominated " equal " and " unequal" Of the 
remainder, on the contrary, such as are not quantities, do not 
altogether appear to be called " equal " and " unequal," as for 
instance, disposition is not termed entirely "equal" and "un- 
equal,", but rather "similar" and "dissimilar;" and white- 
ness is not altogether "equal" and "unequal," but rather 
" similar " and " dissimilar ;" hence the peculiarity of quan- 
tity will especially consist in its being termed " equal " and 
" unequal" 

Chap. VII.— Of jRekdwes} 

Such tlungs are termed " relatives," which are i. Definition of 
said to be what they are, from belonging to other relatives, and 
things, or in whatever other way they may be re- *^"****- 
ferred to something else ; thus " the greater" is said to be what 
it is in reference to another thing, for it is called greater than 
something ; and " the double " is called what it is in reference to 
something else, for it is said to be double a certain thing ; and si- 
milarly as to other things of this kind. Such as these are of the 
number of relatives, as habit,^ disposition, sense, knowledge, po- 
sition, for all these specified are said to be what they are, from 
belonging to others, or however else they are referrible to 
another, and they are nothing else; for habit is said to be 
the habit of some one, knowledge the knowledge of something, 
position the position of somewhat, and so the rest. Relatives, 
therefore, are such things, as are said to be what they are, from 
belonging to others, or which may somehow be referred to an- 
other ; as a mountain is called " great" in comparison with an- 
other, for the mountain is called "great" in relation to something, 
and " like" is said to be like somewhat, and other things of this 

suhsists. Archytas divides the equal and unequal triply, according to 
the three diflferences of quantity. Taylor. 

* Compare the divisions of relation given in the Metaphys. lib. iv. c. 15. 

' This must not be confounded with the action of habit alluded to in 
h. ii. c. 2, of the Ethics. Plotinus doubts -whether habit in things re- 
lated be other than a mere name. This chapter is a thorough specimen 
of Aristotelian prolixity, of which, by a slight/ change in the Horatian 
line, we may say, — 

** Et facimdia deseret hunc et lucidus ordo." Ars Poet. 41. 
c 2 
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sort, are similarly spoken of, in relation to something. Be- 

dining, station, sitting, are nevertheless certain positions, and 

position is a relative ; but to recline, to stand, or to sit, are not 

themselves positions, but are paronymouslj denominated from 

the above-named positions. 

2. Some tela- ^^^ there is contrariety in relatives, as virtue 

tives admit is contrary to vice, each of them being relative, 

con rane y. ^^^ knowledge to ignorance ; * but contrariety is not 

inherent in all relatives, since there is nothing contrary to 

double, nor to triple, nor to any thing of the sort. 

3 Aisode ee Relatives appear, notwithstanding, to receive 

egree. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Unlike 

are said to be so, more and less, and the equal and the un- 
equal are so called, more and less, each of them being a 
relative, for the similar is said to be similar to something, and 

4. Exceptions *^^ unequal, unequal to something. Not that all 

relatives admit of the more and less, for double is 
not called more and less double, nor any such thing, but all 

5. Eeiatives relatives are styled so by reciprocity, as the servant 
reeiproc^iy is said to be Servant of the master, and the master, 

master of the servant ; and the double, double of 
the half, also the half, half of the double, and the greater, 
greater than the less, and the less, less than the greater. In 
like manner it happens as to other things, except that some- 
times they differ in diction by case, as knowledge is said to 
be the knowledge of something knowable, and what is know- 
able is knowable by knowledge : sense also is the sense of 

6. Except *he sensible, and the sensible is sensible by sense, 
vheretheattri- Sometimes indeed they appear not to reeipro- 

Dutionoftbe »n .-, . ■, . • . -i a, -» tT 

relation ig er- catc, if that be not appropriately attributed to 
roneous. which' relation is made, but here he who attributes 

errs ; for instance, a wing of a bird, if it be attributed to the 
bird, does not reciprocate, for the first is not appropriately 

* These are relatives, according to their genus, which is habit in this 
case* It may, however, be inquired how Aristotle afterwards ranks sci- 
ence, virtue, and their opposites, amongst qualities ? Because the same 
thing, as he shows throughout, according to its connexion with different 
relations, occupies often a different predicament. Hence, also, contrariety 
is only partly inherent in relatives, since they derive their contrariety 
from the contrariety of their predicaments : thus in habit or in quality 
they receive contrariety, but not in the double or triple, because quantity 
does not receive it. To admit contraries therefore, is not the peculiarity 
of relatives, since contrariety is not in all relatives, nor in them alone, 
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attributed, namely "wing" to "bird," since "wing" is not 
predicated of it so far as it is " bird," but so far as it is 
" winged," as there are wings of many other things which are 
not birds, so that if it were appropriately attributed, it would 
also reciprocate ; as " wing " is the wing of *^ a winged crea- 
ture," and " the winged creature " is " winged " by the "wing." 
It is sometimes necessary perhaps even to invent 
a name,^ if there be none at hand, for that to sometimes^fn?^ 
which it may be properly applied : e. g. if a rudder J®"Ji"^ a nam© 

i_ xx_ii_ ^ J X r« -^ • ^ 1 x^ . ^^^ *^® relate. 

be attributed to a ship, it is not properly so attri- 
buted, for a rudder is not predicated of a ship so far as it is 
" ship," since there are ships without rudders ; hence they do 
not reciprocate, inasmuch as a ship is not said to be the ship 
of a rudder. The attribution will perhaps be more appro- 
priate, if it were attributed thus, a rudder is the rudder of 
something ruddered, or in some other way, since a name is 
not assigned ; a reciprocity also occurs, if it is appropriately 
attributed, for what is ruddered is ruddered by a rudder. So 
also in other things ; the head, for example, will be more ap- 
propriately attributed to something headed, than to animal, 
for a thing has not a head, so far as it is an animal, since 
there are many animals which have not a head. 

Thus any one may easily assume those things to g. Rule for no- 
which names are not given, if from those which mination of re- 
are first, he assigns names to those others also, ^^p"**^*^- 
with which they reciprocate,^ as in the cases adduced, 
"winged" from "wing," and "ruddered" from "rudder." 
All relatives therefore, if they be properly attri- g j^ ^^^^^ 
buted, are referred to reciprocals, since if they reiativ** red- 
are referred to something casual, and not to that p'°*^*®' 
to which they relate, they will not reciprocate. I mean, that 
neither will any one of those things which are admitted to be 
referrible to reciprocals, reciprocate, even though names be 
assigned to them, if the thing be attributed to something ac- 
cidental, and not to that to which it has relation: for ex- 

' Conf. Top. i. 5, 1, also Anal. Post, ii. 7, 2. Definable objects are 
of two classes, producing a corresponding variety in the form of defini- 
tion. 1st, Attributes, which include things belonging to every other cate- 
gory but ihaX of substance. 2nd, Substances, which not existing in a sub- 
ject, but per se, must, be assumed before their attributes or relatives can be 
demonstrated. The definition of an attribute is to be found in its cause.- 

' See Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, under Figurative Language. 
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ample, a servant, if he be not attributed as the servant of a 
master, but of a man, of a biped, or any thing else of the kind, 
will not reciprocate, for the attribution is not appropriate. 
If however that, to which something is referred, be appropri- 
ately attributed, every thing else accidental being taken 
away, and this thing alone being left, to which it is appropri- 
ately attributed, it may always be referred to it, as ''a 
servant," if he is referred to ** a master,** every thing else ac- 
cidental to the master being left out of the question, (as the 
being " a biped,'* and '^ capable of knowledge," and that he is 
"a man,") and his being "a master** alone, left, here the 
" servant'* will always be referred to him, for a "servant" 
is said to be the servant of a " master.*' If again, on the 
other hand, that to which it is at any time referred is not ap- 
propriately attributed, other things being taken away, and 
that alone left, to which it is attributed, in this 
Jxi.tenc^y*'' case it will riot be referred to it. For let a " serv- 
one depends ant *' be referred to " man,*' and a " wing " to 
vCinfrMs!* "hird," and let the being « a master" be taken 
away from "man," the servant will no longer 
refer to man, since "master" not existing, neither does "serv- 
ant " exist. So also let " being winged " be taken away from 
" bird," and " wing " will no longer be amongst relatives, for 
what is "winged" not existing, neither will "wing" be the 
wing of any thing. Hence it is necessary to attribute that, 
to which a thing is appropriately referred, and if indeed a name 
be already given to it, the application is easy ; but if no name be 
assigned, it is perhaps necessary to invent one ; but being thus 
attributed, it is clear that all relatives are referred to reciprocals. 
Naturally, relatives appear simultaneous, and 
by iSiw I? *^is is true of the generality of them, for " double ** i 
muitaneous, and "half" are simultaneous, and "half" existing, 
oeptton?* ** " double **exists, and " a master" existing, the " serv- 
ant " is, and the " servant " existing, the "master ** i 
is, and other things are also like these. These idso are mutually 
subversive, for if there is no " double " there is no " half," and no 
"half** there is no "double " ; likewise as to other things of the ' 
same kind. It does not however appear to be true of all re- 
12. As science l^tives, that they are by nature simultaneous, for 
and its object, the object of " science ** may appear to be prior ' 
apparent y. ^ "sciencc," since for the most part we derive 
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scienoe from things pre-existing, as in few things, if even in 
any, do we see science and its object originating together. 
Moreover, the object of science being subverted, „ sometimes 
co-sabverts the science, but science being sub- Wt not always, 
verted, does not co-subvert the object of science, *^®-«"*^^«"^^«- 
for there being no object of science, science itself becomes 
non-existent, (since there will be no longer a science of any 
thing) ;^ but on the contrary, though science does not exist, 
there is nothingto prevent the object of science existing. Thus 
the quadrature of the circle, if it be an object of scientific 
knowledge, the science of it does not yet exist, though it is itself 
an object of science : ^ again, ** animal " being taken away, there 
will not be "science," but still it is possible for j^ instance of 
many objects of science to be. Likewise also do things pertain- 
things pertaining to sense subsist, since the sens- ^^ *** **"'®* 
ible seems to be prior to the sense, as the sensible being sub- 
verted co-subverts sense, but sense* does not co-subvert the 
sensible. For the senses are conversant with body, and are in 
body, but the sensible being subverted, body also is subverted, 
(since body is of the number of sensibles,) and body not existing, 
sense also is subverted, so that the sensible co-subverts sense. 
Sense on the other hand does not co-subvert the sensible, since if 
animal were subverted, sense indeed would be subverted, but yet 

' This is self-evident, as also that there are some few things in which 
science is the same as its object, e. g. things without matter are certainly 
present at the same time as the intellectual science which abides in 
energy. On the contrary, in the other case, as Simplicius observes, if in- 
dolence reject the knowledge of things, yet the things themselves remain, 
as music, etc. Vide also Brewer's Introduction to the Ethics, book v., as 
to the position occupied by Iwurrriftti in the scheme of the five habits. It 
will thence appear second, and correspond to deduction firom certain prin- 
ciples, the latter being a subdivision of abstract truth, thus : 
Abstract truth 

Principles Deductions from 

vbv^ Principles 

' ^ ' 

together | oo^ia, 

* Aristotle selects this instance, as the quadrature of the circle does not 
appear from this, to have been known in his time, but lamblichus asserts 
that it was known to the Pythagoreans, and Sextus Pythagoricus re- 
ceived it by succession. Archimedes is stated to have discovered the 
quadrature of the circle by a line called the line of Nicomedes : he himself 
styled it the quadratrix. 
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the sensible will remain ; such for instance as " bddj," '* warm," 
« sweet," '* bitter," and every thing else which is sensible. Be- 
sides, '* sense " is produced simultaneously with what is ^' sensi- 
tive," for at one and the same time ^* animal " and '* sense " are 
produced, but the " sensible " is prior in existence to " aninial'' 
or ** sense," for fire tod water, and such things as animal con- 
sists of, are altogether prior to the existence of animal^or sense, 
so that the sensible will appear to be antecedent to sense. 
16. Primary I* ^® doubtful howevcr whether no substance is 

BuiMtance has among the number of relatives, as seems to be the 
no re tion. ^^^^^ ^^ whether this happens in certain second sub- 
stances ; for it is true in first substances, since neither the 
wholes, nor the parts, of first substances are relative. " A cer* 
tain man " is not said to be a certain man of something, nor *'a 
certain ox" said to be a certain ox of something ; andso also with 
respect to the parts, for a ^^ certain hand " is not said to be a cer- 
tain hand of some one, but the hand of some one ; and some head 
is not said to be a certain head of some one, but the bead of aome 
one, and in most secondary substances the like occurs. .Thus 
man is not said to be the man of some one, nor an ox the ox 
of some one, nor the wood the wood of some one, but they 
are said to be the possession of some one ; in such things 
therefore, it is evident, that they are not included amongst re- 
16. But some latlvcs. In the case of some secondary substances 
IteSS^m to *^®^ ^® * doubt, as " head," is said to be the head of 
possess vela- Some ouc, and " hand," the hand of some one, and in 
queitton {?* l^^c manner, every such thing, so that these may 
aaai^'sis of*^he *PP®*^^ amongst the number of relatives. If then 
Sefinitionof ^ the definition of relatives has been sufficiently 
-r&p irpor» n. framed, it is either a matter of difficulty, or of 
impossibility, to show that no substance is relative;* but if 

* Plato's fayourite method of definition, which however was rejected by 
Speusippus, was to take a wide genus, and by the addition of successive 
differentite, to arrive at a complex notion, co-extensive with the desited 
definition. AristoUe, on the other hand, to discover definition, employed 
the inductive method, (he does not name this however,) which consisted 
ia examining the several individuals, of which the term to be defitied is 
predicable, and observing what they had in common. This will apply to 
relatives and co-relatives equally, and hence we perceive that, properly 
speaking, all definition is an inquiry into attributes. £verY substance 
definable must be a species, every attribute a property. Vide Scholia. 
Edmburgh Review, No. cxv. p. 236. Pacius on Anal. Post, 11, 13, 21. 
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the definition has not been sufficiently framed, but those 
things are relatives, whose substance is the same, as consists 
with a relation, after a certain manner, to a certain thing ; 
somewhat,- perhaps, in reply to this, may be stated. The 
former definition, however, concurs with all relatives, yet it 
is not the same thing, that their being, consists in relation, 
and that being what they are, they are predicated 17. one reia- 
of other things. Hence it is clear, that he who ^^0^^^^^ ^ 
knows any one relative, definitely, will also know relative cm be 
what it is referred to, definitely. Wherefore also ^°<*^"* 
from this it is apparent, that if one knows this particular 
thing to be among relatives, and if the substance of relatives 
is the same, as subsisting in a certain manner, with reference 
to something, he will also know that, with reference to which, 
this particular thing, after a certain manner, subsists ; for if, in 
short, he were ignorant of that, with reference to which, this 
particular thing, after a certain manner, subsists, neither would 
he know, whether it subsists, after a certain manner, with re- 
ference to something. And in singulars, indeed, , 
this is evident ; for if any one knows definitely, *^' 
that this thing is " double," he wiH also forthwith know that, 
definitely, of which it is the double, since if he knows not that 
it is the double, of something definite, neither will he know 
that it is ^* double," at all. So again, if a man knows this 
thing, to be more beautiful than something else, he must 
straightway and definitely know that, than which, it is more 
beautiful. Wherefore, he will not indefinitely know, that this, 
is better, than that which is worse, for such is opinion and not 
science, since he will not accurately know that it is better 
than something worse, as it may so happen that there is 
nothing worse than it, whence it is necessarily evident, that 
whoever definitely knows any relative, also definitely knows 
that^ to which it is referred. It is possible, .g-^ 
notwithstanding, to know definitely what the verse tnteof 
head, and the hand, and every thing of the sort ^^H/^ ^^^ 
are, which are substances ; but it is not necessary 
to know that to which they are referred, since it is not neces- 
sary definitely to know whose, is the head, or whose, is the 
hand ; thus these will not be relatives, but if these be not 
relatives, we may truly affirm no substance to be among re- 
latives. It is, perhaps^ difficult for a man to assert assuredly 
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any thing of such matters, who has not frequently considered 
them, yet to have submitted each of them to inquiry, is not 
without its uSe.^ 

Chap. YJJI.—Ofthe Quale and of Quality * 

1. Quality and By quality, I mean that, according to which, cer- 
it« species ; the tain things, are said to be, what they are. Quality, 

latter of four , ».* xi. xi.' !_• t_ j- 

kinds. however, is among those things which are predi- 

dill»Smin— * ctited multifariously ; hence one species of quality 
these ex- is called "habit" and "disposition," but habit, 

p ed. differs from disposition, in that it is a thing more 

lasting and stable.^ . Of tins kind too, are both the sciences 
and the virtues,* for science appears to rank among those 
things, which continue more stable, and are hardly removed, 
even when science is but moderately attained, unless some 
great change should occur from disease, or from something 
of the sort; so also virtue, as justice, temperance, and so 
forth, does not appear capable of being moved or changed with 
facility. But those are termed dispositions, which are easily 
moved and quickly changed, as heat, cold, disease, health, and 
such things ; or a man i# disposed, after a manner, accord- 
ing to these, but is rapidly changed, from hot becoming cold, 
and from health passing to disease, and in like manner as to 
other things, unless some one of these qualities has, from 

» Cf. Metaph. lib- iv. c. 15. 

• Ilotonjf. Def. " That which imparts what is apparent in matter, and 
what is the object of sense." Taylor's Explanation of Aristotelian Terms. 
See also Metaphys. lib. iv. c. 14, 19, and 20, Leip. The distinction in 
the text has been remarked upon, as exemplifying Aristotle's passion for 
definition, but it would be more correct to remember that it was perhaps 
le^ his inclination than his judgment, which induced him to lay down 
strict notions of verbal definition primarily, knowing that the thing signi- 
fied, or idea, could never hold its proper position in the mind, if any doubt 
existed as to the meaning of the term or verbal symbol of it, ab origine. 
It is a great pity that modem controversialists so frequently neglect this. 

» Cf. Ethics, book ii. ch. 5, and book ii. ch. 1. In the latter place, 
Aristotle shows that moral virtue arises from habit, in opposition to Plato, 
who taught that the virtues were not produced by learning or nature, but 
were divinely bestowed. Aristotle's opinion resembled Locke's, in the de- 
nial of innate ideas, the soul having nothing within it but inclination, rd 
ir€<l>vKbc. The student will profitably refer here tp Bishop Butler's Analogy, 
on the growth of mental habits. Anal, part i. ch. 5. Bohn's Stand. Lib. 

* So Cicero, de Off. lib. iii., connects these two, " temperantia est 
acientia." See also Montaigne's Essays, ch. xl. b. i., and ch. ii. b. iii. 
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length of time, become natural, immovable, or at least dif- 
ficult to be moved, in which case we may term it a habit. 
But it is evident that those ought to be called habits, which are 
more lasting, and are with greater difficulty removed, for those 
persons who do not very much retain the dogmas of science, but 
are easily moved, are said not to possess a scientific habit, 
although they are in some manner disposed as to science, 
either worse or better ; so that habit differs from disposition 
in the one being easily removed, but the former is more lasting, 
and less easily removed. Habits are dispositions also,^ but 
dispositions not necessarily habits, for those who have habits 
are also, after a manner, disposed according to them, but those 
who are disposed are not altogether possessed of the habit. 

Another kind of quality is, that, according 2nd species of 
to which, we say that men are prone to pugilism, ^^^^y* ^1** 
or to the course, or to health, or to disease, m hends the &- 
short, whatever things are spoken of according to *'**^*^®*- 
natural power, or weakness ; for each of these is not denomi- 
nated from being disposed after a certain manner, but from 
having a natural power or inability of doing something easily, 
or of not suffering ; thus, men ase called pugilistic, or fitted 
for the course, not from being disposed after a certain man- 
ner, but from possessing a natural power of doing- something 
easily. Again, they are said to be healthy, from possessing a 
natural power of not suffering easily from accidents, but to be 
diseased, from possessing a natural incapacity to resist suffer- 
ing easily from accidents : similarly to these, do hard and soft 
subsist, for that is called " hard " which possesses the power 
of not being easily divided, but " soft," that which has an impo- 
tence as to this same thing. 

The third kind of quality consists of passive qua- ^^ passive 
lities and passions, and such are sweetness, bitter- qualities. 

* The "HBoQ signifies the habitual disposition or " humour," as in 
Every Man out of his Humour, by Ben Jonson. 

** When some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 

All his affects, his spirits, and his powers. 

In their confluctions, all to run one way — 

This may be truly said to be a humour." 
Vide Aristotle's Rhetoric, (Bohn*s Class. Lib.). And again, Coriolanus, 
act iii. scene 2, — Away my disposition, and possess me 

Some harlot's spirit ! 
Or, act iii. sc. 1, *' Men: His nature, is too noble for the world," etc. 
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ness, sourness, and all their affinities, besides warmth, and cold- 
ness, and whiteness, and blackness. Now that these are qoalitieB, 
is evident from their recipients being called from them, <*qua- 
lia," ^ as honej from receiying sweetness, is said to be sweet, and 
the bodj white, from receiving whiteness ; in like manner in 
other things. They are called passive qualities,^ not fnxn the re- 
cipients of the quidities suffering anj thing, for neither is honej 
said to be sTfeet from suffering any thing, nor any thing else of 
such a kind. In like manner to these are heat and cold called 
passive qualities, not from the recipients themselves suffering 
any thing, but because each of the above-mentioned qualities 
produces passion in the senses, they are denominated passive 
qualities ; for as sweetness, produces a certain passion in the 
taste, and warmth, in the touch, so also do the rest. Whiteness, 
I Exception in ^^^ blackness, and other colours are, on the con- 
the ea«e of oo- tnuy, not Called passive qualities in the same man- 
^°"' ner with the above-mentioned, but from themselves 

being produced from passion ; for that many changes of co- 
lours spring from passion is evident, since when a man blushes 
he becomes red, and when frightened, pale, and so every thing 
of this sort. Whence also if a man naturally suffers a passion 
of this nature, he will probably have a similar colour, since the 
disposition which is now produced about the body when he 
blushes, may also be produced in the natural constitution, so 
as that a similar colour should naturally arise. Whatever 
such symptoms then originate from certain passions diffi^ 

* Simplicins doubts whether the same thing is signified by quale, and 
quality : probably the latter signifies the peculiarity itself, but quale that 
which participates in the peculiarity, as in the examples given aWe. As 
to the term *' quality," Plato in his Theietetus insinuates that he was 
the author of it, and indeed some ancient philosophers, as Antisthenes, 
subverted certain qualities, and allowed only the subsistence of qualia, 
which they deemed incorporeal. The Stoics, on the contrary, thought 
the qualities of incorporeal natures incorporeal, and .of bodies, corporeal. 
Simplicius defines qualities — ** powers, active, yet not so, primarily, nor 
alone.** 

* It may perhaps seem strange that Aristotle distinguishes passions and 
passive qualities by the same characteristics as he has before used about 
habit and disposition ; but it may be replied, that here he considers tha 
passions and passive qualities which by nature are easily or hardly re- 
moved. Heat, so far as it disposes a subject, is a disposition ; so far as 
that disposition is permanent, is a habit ; if it be superficially efiected by an 
agent, it is called a passion, and so far as the passion is produced perma- 
nently and intrinsically, it is called passive quality. Taylor. 
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calt to be removed and permanent are called passive qualities. 
For whether in the natural constitution, paleness, or blackness, 
be produced, thej are called qualities, (for according to them 
we are called " quales ;") or whether through long disease or 
heat, or anj such thing, paleness or blackness happens, nei- 
ther are easily removed, or even remain through life, these are 
called qualities, for in like manner, we are caUed '' quales ** in 
respect of them. Notwithstanding, such as are 
produced from things easily dissolved, and quickly J; '^f^ "**5^ 
restored, are called passions,^ and not qualities, 
for men are not called '* quales" in respect of them, since neither 
is he who blushes, in consequence of being ashamed, called red, 
nor he who turns pale, from fear, called pale, they are rather 
said to have suffered something, so that such things are called 
passions, but not qualities. Like these also are 3 ^^^^ j^^. 
passive qualities, and passions denominated in the tions of the 
soul. For such things as supervene immediately '°^*' 
upon birth from certain passions difficult of removal, are called 
qualities; as insanity, anger, and such things, for men ac- 
cording to these are said to be '< quales," «that is, wrathful and 
insane. So also as many other mutations as are not natural, 
but arise from certain. other symptoms, and are with difficulty 
removed, or even altogether immovable, such are qualities, 
for men are called *.' qutdes " in respect of them. Those which, 
on the other hand, arise from things easily and rapidly restored, 
are called passions, as for instance, where one being vexed 
becomes more wrathful, for he is not called wrathful who is 
more wrathful in a passion of this kind, but rather he is said 
to have suffered something, whence such things are called 
passions, but not qualities.^ 

The fourth kind of quality is figure and the form, ^^Yi spedes of 
which is about every thing, besides rectitude and quality— form 
curvature, and whatever is like them, for accord- *" ^^^^' 
ing to each of these a thing is called " quale." Thus a tri- 
angle or a square in said to be a thing of a certain quality, 
also a straight line or a curve, and every thing is said to be 
" quale " according to form. The rare and the dense, the 
rough and the smooth, may appear to signify a certain quality, 

* Cf. Ethics, b. ii. ch. 5 ; also Metaphys. lib. iv. ch. 21 ; where the 
same examples of inanimate objects are given. 
>* Ethics, book ix. ch. 8. The being loved is like sometliing passive. 
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bat probabl J these are foreign from the division of qnalitT; as 
each appears rathe^ to denote a certain position of parts. For 
a thing is said to be ** dense," from having its parts near each 
other, bat ** rare," from their being distant from each other, and 
** smooth," from its parts lying in some respect in a ri^ht Une, 
bat ** rough," from this part, rising, and the other, falling. 
5. Things call- There may perhaps appear to be some other 
n^ouiiyfrom mode of quality, but those we have enumerated 
these qualities, ar© most commonly called so. 

The above-named therefore are qualities, but '^qualia" are 
things denominated paronymously according to them, or in some 
other manner from them ; most indeed and nearly all of them 
are called paronymously,^ as ^'a white man" from *' whiteness," 
" a grammarian " from " grammar," a "just man " from "justice," 
and similarly of the rest. Still in some, from no names having 
been given to the qualities, it is impossible that they should 
be called paronymously from them; for instance, a "racer" 
or " pugilist," so called from natural power, is paronymously 
denominated from no quality, since names are not given to 
those powers after which these men are called " quales," as 
they are given- to sciences, according to which men are said 
to be pugilists or wrestlers from disposition, for there is said 
to be a pugilistic and palaestric science, j&om which those dis- 
posed to them are paronjrmously denominated, "quales." 
Sometimes however, the name being assigned, that which is 
called "quale" according to it, is not denominated parony- 
mously, as from virtue, a man is called worthy, for he is called 
worthy, from possessing virtue, but not paronymously from 
virtue ; this however does not often happen, wherefore those 
things are called " qualia," which are paronymously denomin- 
ated from the above-mentioned qualities, or which are in some 
other manner termed from them,^ 

* Vide supra, Cat. i. Massinger's employment, of the very word, 
we are now discussing, presents a peculiar difficulty, in establishing the 
paronymous or denominative relation. In the Roman Actor, act i. scene 
3, and also in the Picture, act ii. scene 1, the word quality is limited to 
actors and their profession. See Gifford's notes on Massinger. In fact, 
most of our ancient dramatists confined the word chiefly to histrionic 
performers. 

* The name " conjugata " is more properly applied to derivatives from 
the same primitive, as sapiens, sapienter, sapientia ; the ovoroixa of Aris- 
totle. Cf. Topics ii. 9, 1. Cic. Top. c. iii. ^ 
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In quality, there is also contrariety,^ as justice - ^ ^ 
is contrary to injustice, and whiteness to black- gometimes sui. 
ness, and the like; abo those things which sub- J^rtety **' **°" 
sist according to them are termed qualia, as the 
unjust to the just, and the white to the black. This however 
does not happen in all cases, for to the yellow, or the pale, or 
such like colours, though they are qualities, there is no con- 
trary.^ Besides, if one contrary be a quality, the other, will 
also be a qQality, and this is evident to any one con- 
sidering the other categories. For instance, if 
justice be contrary to injustice, and justice be a trarySea^nuOe 
quality, then injustice will also be a quality, for ^^^^2^^^ 
none of the other categories accords with injustice, 
neither quantity, nor relation, nor where, nor. in short any 
thing of the kind, except quality, and the like also happens as 
to quality in the other contraries. 

Qualia also admit the more and the less,^ as one thing is 
said to be more or less " white " than another, and one more 
and less "just" than another ; the same thing also g j^ canjiiso 
itself admits accession, for what is " white," can be- admit degree, 
come more, "white." This however, does not hap- ^"' "**' ai^ay*- 
pen with ail, but with most things, for some one may doubt 
whether justice, can be said to be more or less justice, and so 
also in other dispositions, since some doubt about such, and as- 
sert that justice cannot altogether be called more and less, than 
justice, nor health than health, but they say, that one man has 
less health, than another, and one person less justice, than an- 
other, and so also of the grammatical and otiier dispositions. 
Still the things which are denominated according to these, do 
without question admit the more and the less, for one man is said 

* See below, Cat. xi. 5. 

' Reptignance is not synopymous with contrariety^ e. g. red and blue 
are repugnant, but not opposed. Archytas says, " Certain contraries are 
conjoined to quality, as if it received a certain contrariety and privation." 

• Here he evidently means qualities by qualia, as the examples indi- 
cate. There were four opinions entertained, upon the admission by qualia, 
of degree. Plotinus, and the Platonists» asserted that all qualia, and qua- 
lities alike, received the greater and the less ; others, limited intension, and 
remission, to the participants ; the Stoics avowed that the virtues are inca- 
pable of either ; and the fourth opinion, which Porphyry opposes, allows 
degree, to material, but denies it, to immaterial, and self-subsistent, qua- 
lities. Vide Simp, in Catego. Iamb. Opera. Aristotle, below, seems to 
refer to the second, of these opinions. 
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to be more grammatical, than another, and more healthj, and 

more just, and similarly in other thii^s. Tri* 
o?™gSjef ^ct angle and square appear nevertheless incapable 
TYkI*6^) "* ^^ ^^ more, as also every other figure, since those 

things which receive the definition of a triangle, 
and of a circle, are all alike triangles or circles, but of things 
which do not receive the same definition, none can he said to 
be more such, than another, as a square is not more a cir* 
ole, than an oblong, for neither of them admits the definition 
of the circle. In a word, unless both receive the definition of 
the thing propounded, one cannot be said to be more so and so, 
than another, wherefore all qualities do not admit the more and 
the less. 

Of the above*mentioned particulars then, no 
pertyo/JSaiity ^^^ ^^, peculiar to quality, but things are said to 
that similitude be similar, and dissimilsj*, in respect of qualities 
ieJ'p^t oVitV** alone, for one thing is not like another in respect 

of any thing else, than so far as^it is Mg[uale, so 
that it will be peculiar to quality, that the like and tne /unlike 
should be termed so in respect of it.^ ' ' 

Yet we need not be disturbed lest any one should say that, 
10 Re 1 proposing to speak of quality, we co-enumerate 

objection— ?hat many things which are relatives, for we said that 
poritio*n ire"" l^^bits and dispositions are among the number of re- 
reckoned latives, and nearly in all such things the genera are 
tivM M^J^eU M called relatives, but not one of the singulars. Sci- 
amongat quar ence, for example, although it is a genus, is said to 

be what it is, with respect to something else, for it is 
said to be the science of a certain thing, but of singulars not 
one is said to be what it is, with reference to something else, 
as neither grammar is said to be the grammar of something, 
nor music the music of something. But even perhaps these, 
are called relatives, according to genus, as grammar is said to 
be the science of something, not the grammar of something, 
and music the science of something, not the music of some- 

^ If impression and character produce similitude, and quality consists 
' in character, it will justly have its peculiarity according to the similar 
and dissimilar. Archytas observes, ** The peculiarity of quality is the si- 
milar and the dissimilar ; for we say that all those things are similar 
in colour which have the same colour, and the same idea of character ; 
but those are dissimilar wliich subsist in a contrary manner.'* 
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thing ; so that singulars are not of the nnmher of relatives. 
Still, we are called quales from singulars,^ for jj g.^ ^ 
these we possess, as we are called scientific from notindud^^ 
possessing certain singular sciences ; so that these Svm^c JhSI's 
may he singular qualities, according to which Logic, de Divi- 
we are sometimes denominated quales, but they "**"®'^ 
are not relatives ; besides, if the same thing should happen to 
be both a particular quality and a relative, there is no absurdity 
in its enumeration under both genera. 

Chap. IX. Of Actiortf Passion, and the other categories of 
Position : WTien : Where : and Possession, 

Action and Passion admit contrariety, and the . 
more and the less, for to make warm, is contrary Paa^fon admft 
to making cold ; to be warm, contrary to the being contrariety and 
cold, to be pleased, contrary to being grieved ; so ®*'^®* 
that they admit contrariety. They are also capable of the moi*e 
and the less, for it is possible to heat, more and less, to be 
heated, more and less, and to be grieved, more and less ; where- 
fore, to act, and to suffer, admit the more and less, and so much 
may be said of these. But we have spoken of the being sitU" 
ated in our treatment of relatives,^ to the effect that it is 
paronymously denominated, from positions : as re- ^ Recanituia- 
gards the other categories, when, where, and to tion of the other 
have, nothing else is said of them, than what was *'**««<»"«■• 

> ral^ Ka& UanTaf etc. It may be useful here to give a general defin- 
ition of the several meanings applied by Aristotle to peculiar uses of the . 
preposition as regards relative action and relation. At' 6, on accoimt of 
-which, then signifies— the final cause ; Si* 6v through 'which — the instru- 
mental cause ; c| 6v or iv ^, from or in which — the material cause ; 
Ka9* 6 — according to which — form is thus denominated ; irpic ^> "''^ith re- 
lation to which — or the paradeigmatic cause ; and t>0* 6v, by which — the 
demiurgic or fabncative cause. Cf. Top. lib. iv. c. 15, et seq. Taylor 
makes one continual mistake in the translation of KaO* Ecacrra, by ren- 
dering it *' particular/' whereas the latter is ** kv fitpu,** Buhle, on the 
contrary, is correct in this translation throughout. 

* Aristotle here refers the reader to the category of relation, but as re- 
gards the opinion entertained of the remaining categories, Porphyry and 
Xamblichus consider them as accessorial relatives ; e. g. " When '* and 
'* where" are not, per se, place and time, but when these two latter exist 
primarily, the former accede to them. Thus also " having** signifies some- 
thing distinct from the existing thing, at the same time that it exists with it. 
Upon the reduction of the latter six categories to relation, see Hamilton 
on Reid, p. 688 ; also St. Hilaire's Translation, Preface, p. 68, et seq. 

p 
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mentioned at first, because they are evident ; e. g. that *' to have," 
signifies to be shod, to be armed ; '< where," as in the Lycieiini, 
in the Forum, and the rest which are spoken of these. Of 
the proposed genera therefore, sufficient has been stated. 

Chap. X,—Of Opposkes.^ 

1. opposites ^* ™^®* ^^^ speak of opposites, in how many 
are of four ways Opposition takes place. One thing then i» 

said to be opposed to another in four ways, either 
as relative, or as contrary, or as privation and habit, or as 
affirmation and negation. Thus speaking summarily, each 
thing of this kind is opposed, relatively, as " the double " to 
" the half," contrarily, as " evil" to "good," privatively and 
habitually, as " blindness " and " sight," affirmatively and ne- 
gatively, as " he sits," " he does not sit." 

Whatever things then are relatively opposed, are 
poiufon!*^* °P" said to be what they are with reference to opposites, 

or are in some manner referred to them, as " the 
double of the half," is said to be what it is, with reference to 
something else, for it is said to be the double of something ; and 
" knowledge " is opposed relatively to the object of knowledge, 
and is said, to be what it is, in reference to what may be 
known, and what may be known, is said to be what it is, in 
reference to an opposite, namely, " knowledge," for " the ob- 
ject of knowledge " is said to be so, to something, namely, to 
"knowledge." 

* For a brief exposition of this chapter, the reader is referred to the 
nature and laws of logical opposition in necessary, impossible, and con* 
tingent matter, given in Aldrich, Huyshe, Whately» Hill, and Man- 
sel. It will be remembered however that he here speaks of the opposi- 
tion of tennt, the rules for the opposition of propantions being more 
especially considered in the Interpretation : still a reference to that treatise, 
as well as to the authors cited above, will be useful, as elucidating the 
grounds on which all logical opposition is founded. Archytas (says 
Simplicius) does not omit, but seems to have more accurately explained 
the differences of contraries adduced by Aristotle. He says : Of contra- 
ries, some are in the genera of genera, as good and evil, the first bemg the 
genus of the virtues, the second of the vices : some again in the genera of 
species, as virtue to vice, the first being the genus of prudence, temperance, 
etc. ; the other of imprudence, intemperance : lastly, some in species» as 
fortitude to timidity, etc. : but he adds, ** there is nothing to prevent the 
contraries of genera being reduced under one genus, as good and evil 
un Jer quality." 
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Things therefore relatively opposed are said to be, wbat 
they are, with reference to opposites, or in whatever manner, 
they are referrible to each other, but those which 
are opposed as contraries, are by no means, said opiSsSloiK^ 
to be what they are, with reference to each other, 
but are said to be contrary to each other, for neither is 
"good" said to be the "good" of "evil," but the contrary of 
evil, nor is "white," denominated the "white "of "black," 
but its contrary, so that these oppositions differ from each 
other. Such contraries however, as are of that kind, that one 
of them must necessarily be in those things, in which it can 
naturally be, or of which it is predicated, these have nothing 
intermediate ; but in the case of those, in which it is not 
necessary, that one should be inherent, there is something 
intermediate. For instance, health and disease may na- 
turally subsist in the body of an animal, and it is necessary 
that one, should be therein, either disease, or health ; the odd 
and even are also predicated of number, and one of the two, 
either the odd or the even, must necessarily be in number, yet 
there is nothing intermediate between these, neither between 
disease and health, nor between the odd and the even. Those 
contraries, again, have something intermediate, in which one 
of them nfeed not be inherent, as black and white are naturally 
in body, but it is not necessary, that one of these, should be 
inherent in body, for every body, is not white or black. 
Vileness, also and worth, are predicated of man, and of many 
others, yet one of these, need not be in those things of which 
it is predicated, for not all things are either vile or worthy ; 
at least, there is something intermediate, as between white 
and black, there is dark brown, and pale, and many other 
colours, but between vileness and worth, that, is intermediate, 
which is neither vile, nor worthy. In some instances, the inter- 
mediates have names, thus, the dark brown, and the pale, and 
such colours are media between white and black, but in other 
cases, it is not easy to assign a name to the intermediate, but the 
latter is defined, by the negation of either extreme, as, for exam- 
ple, whatever is neither good nor bad, nor just nor unjust. ^ 

Privation, however,^ and h%bit are predicated s. opposition 

* Vide Whately, book IL ch. 5, sect 1 ; also book ii. ch. 3, sect. 4 ; also 
Metaph. lib. iv. c. 10. 

* Cf. Metaph. lib. iv. c. 22 and 23. Examples of Positive, Privative, 

D 2 
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of habit and of Something identical, as sight and blindness of the 
privation. ^yg^ g^^^j universally, in whatever the habit is natu- 
rally adapted to be produced, of such is either predicated. We 
say then, that each of the things capable of receiving habit is 
deprived of it, when it is not in that, wherein it might naturally 
be, and when it is adapted naturally to possess it ; thus we say 
that a man is toothless, not because he has no teeth, and blind, 
not because he has no sight, but because he has them not, when 
he might naturally have them, for some persons from their birth, 
have neither sight nor teeth^ yet they are neither called tooth- 
1. Distinction less nor blind. To be deprived of, and to possess 

in tbe 1 



*v u.. ;^*°5 habit, then, are not privation and habit, for the 

of habitual and . , . , /., , ^ ^i*^ • x- • ti- j i. ^ 

privative op- Sight IS habit, but the privation is blindness, but 
position. ^ possess sight is not sight, nor to be blind, blind- 

ness, for blindness is a certain privation, but the being blind 
is to be deprived, and is not privation, for if blindness were 
the same as being blind, both might be predicated of the same 
person, but a man is said to be blind, yet he is never called 
blindness. To be deprived also, and to possess habit, appear 
to be similarly opposed, as privation and habit, since the mode 
of opposition is the same, for as blindness is opposed to sight, so 
likewise is the being blind, opposed to the possession of sight.' 
4. Opposition Neither is that, which falls under affirmation and 
of ^rmativo negation, affirmation and negation ; for affirmation 
negative, j^ ^^ affirmative sentence, and negation a negative 

and Negative words are given in HUrs Logic, p. 27. Aldrich'a definition 
of the three will be remembered here, namely, that the first signifies the 
presence of an attribute ; the second, its absence from a subject capable 
of it ; the last, its absence from a subject incapable of it. A definite 
noun and its corresponding indefinite noun together, constitute a perfect 
division. 

* This opposition between propositions is said to be as to their quality ; 
to this may be appended that contrariety of quality which exists between 
two particulars, properly called the opposition of sub-contraries. It may 
here be observed, that diough this last-named form of contrariety is ad- 
mitted by Aristotle, (Int ch. 7,) he does not use the term ifn-evavriM^ as 
expressive of it, but calls it, in Anal. Prior, ii. 15, an opposition xard n^v 
Xk^iv, The term is used by the Greek commentators, (Ammonius Schol. 
p. 115, a. 15,) Boethius Int. ad Syll. p. 564. A poetical example of the 
mutual subversion of some relative oppoaites may be found in Shaks- 
pcare's Kin^ John, act iii. scene 1 : 

" Indirection thereby grows direct. 
And falsehood falsehood cures : as fire cools fire 
Within the scorched veins of one new bum*d.*' 
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sentence, but nothing wbicb falls under affirmation and nega- 
tion is a sentence (but a thing). Still these are said to be 
mutuallj opposed, as affirmation and negation, since in them 
the mode of opposition is the same, for as affirmation is some- 
times, opposed to negation, for example, ^'he sits" to "he does 
not sit," so that thing which is under each is opposed, as 
"sitting" to "not sitting." 

But that privation and habit, are not opposed ^ 

as relatives, is evident, since what a thing is, is alid habu n^ 
not asserted of its opposite, for sight is not the ^^^^^^^' 
sight of blindness, nor in any other way spoken 
in reference to it, so also blindness, cannot be called the blind- 
ness of sight, but blindness indeed is said to be the privation 
of sight, not the blindness of sight. Moreover, all relatives 
are referred to reciprocals, ^o that if blindness were relative, 
it would reciprocate with that to which it is referred, but it 
does not reciprocate, for sight is not said to be the sight of 
blindness. 

From these things, also, it is manifest that those which are 
predicated, according to privation and habit, are not 
contrarily opposed, for of contraries which have [rii^?'^" 
no intermediate, one must always necessarily be 
inherent, wherein it is naturally adapted to be inherent, or of 
which it is predicated, but between these, there is no inter- 
mediate thing wherein it was necessary that the one should be in 
what was capable of receiving it, as in the case, of disease and 
health, in odd and the even number. Of those however between 
which there is an intermediate, it is never necessary that one 
should be inherent in every thing ; for neither is it necessary 
that every thing capable of receiving it, should be white or 
black, or hot or cold, since there is no prevention to an interme- 
diate being between them. Again, of these also there was a cer- 
tain medium, of which it was not requisite that one should be 
in its recipient, unless where one is naturally inherent, as in fire 
to be hot, and in snow to be white : still in these, one, must 
of necessity be definitely inherent, and not in whatever way 
it may happen, for neither does it happen that fire is cold, 
nor that snow is black.^ Wherefore it is not necessary that one 
of them should be in every thing capable of receiving it, but 

' Vide Whately and Hiirs Logic, De terminorum di^lributione : also 
the former upon Fallacies, book i. sections 1 and 13. 
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only in those wherein the one is naturaUj inherent, and in 
these, that which is definitely and not casually, one. In 
privation however, and habit, neither of the above-men- 
tioned particulars is true, since it is not always necessary 
that one should be inherent in what is capable of receiv- 
ing it, as what is not yet naturally adapted to have sight, 

is neither said to be blind nor to have sight ; 
intemedUtes wherefore these things will not be of such contra- 
opposltton*** ries as have nothing intermediate. But neither,. 

on the other hand, will they be amongst those 
which have something intermediate, since it is necessary that 
at some time, one of them, should be inherent in every thing ca- 
pable of receiving it : thus when a man is naturally 'fitted to 
havQ sight, then he will be said to be blind, or to have sight, 
and one of these, not definitely, but whichever may happen, 
since he need not necessarily be blind, nor see, but either, as it 
may happen. In respect nevertheless of contraries, which have 
an intermediate, it is by no means necessary that one, should 
be inherent in every thing, but in some things, and in these, 
one of them definitely, and neither casually, so that things 
which are opposed according to privation and habit, are evi- 
dently not in either of these ways opposed, as contraries. 

Again, in contraries, when the recipient exists, a change 
into each other may happen, unless one is naturally inherent 
in something, as for instance, in fire to be hot. It is possible 
also for the healthy to be sick, the white to become black, 
cold to become hot, (and the hot to become cold) ; from good 
it is possible to become bad, and from bad good, for he 
who is depraved, being led to better pursuits and discourses, 
advances, though but a little, to be better, and if he once makes 
an advancement ever so little, he will evidently become either 
altogether changed, or have made a very great proficiency,^ 

^ Vide Ethics, book ii. ch. I ; also Magna Moralia, and Metaph. lib. 
yiii. It will be observed that here, as elsewhere, he speaks of moral* not 
intellectual adyancement : Truth, * however, he considers the work of 
both the intellectual parts of the soul. Ethics, book vi. ch. 2, See Mer- 
chant of Venice, act iv. scene 1 ; and Massinger's beautiful lines on the 
progress of moral habit in the 5th act, 2nd scene, of the Virgin Martyr : 
also the duty of increasing the mental powers, Hamlet, act iv« so. 4 : 

'* Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fast in us unused.'* 
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since he ever becomes more disposed to virtue, even if he has ob- 
tained the smallest, increase, from the beginning. Wherefore 
he will probably acquire greater increase, and this perpetually 
occurring, he will at last be transformed entirely to a contrary 
habit, unless he be prevented by time ; but in privation and 
habit) it is impossible for a mutual change to occur, since it 
may take place from habit to privation, but from privation to 
habit is impossible, as neither can he who has become blind, 
again see, the bald again have hair, nor has the toothless ever 
yet again got teeth. 

Whatever things are opposed, as affirmation 7 j,^^ ^_ 
and negation, are evidently opposed according to lirity of afflr- 
none of the above-mentioned modes, since in these J^tive^opposK 
alone it is always necessary that one should be JJl* "uiJ*^*\^^ 
true, but the other false ; ^ as neither, is it al- and the other 
ways necessary in contraries that one should be ^^^' 
true but the other false, nor in relatives, nor in habit and 
privation. For instance, health and disease, are contrary, yet 
neither of them is either true or false ; so also the double and 
the half are relatively opposed, and neither of them is either 
true or false ; nor in things which are predicated as to priva- 
tion and habit, as sight and blindness. In short, nothing pre- 
dicated without any conjunction, is either true or false, and 
all the above-named are predicated without conjunction. Not 
but that a thing of this kind may appear, to happen in contraries, 
which are predicated conjunctively, for " Socrates is well " is 
opposed to " Socrates is sick," ^ yet neither in these is it always 
necessary, that one should be true and the other false, for 
while Socrates lives, one will be true and the other false, but 
when he is not alive, both will be false, since neither is it 
true that Socrates is sick, nor that he is well, when he is not 

' Vide rules of natural opposition in the common Logical Treatises. 

^ These are properly contradictories, one being tnie and the other false, 
but the definition of contradictories does not include. them as being given 
by Aldrich only of universals ; the definition however given in Anal. 
Post, i. 2, 6, will include them — avri^aaiQ H dtrriOimg ^s oIk tan 
fitraKif Kaff avrriv. Some logicians call the opposition of singulars 
secondary contradiction. Boethius, p. 613, regards such instances as con- 
tradictories ; also Wallis, lib. ii. ch. 5. Compare Aldrich's Logic upon 
rules of contradiction : it is remarkable that he does not mention the op- 
position of singulars until he comes to the causes of opposition of propo- 
sitions. Cf. Interpretation 7, Anal. Prior, xi. 15. 
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in existence at all. In privation and habit, then when the sub- 
ject is non-existent, neither is true, but when the subject exists, 
the one is not always true, nor the other fabe. ** Socrates 
sees " is opposed to " Socrates is blind," as privation and habit, 
and whilst he exists, one need not be true or false, for when he 
is not naturally fitted to possess them, both are false, but when 
Socrates does not exist at all, both will thus be false, that he 
sees, and that he is blind. In affirmation and negation always, 
if Socrates be or be not, one will always be false and the other 
true ; for it is evident with respect to these two, " Socrates is 
sick,** and " Socrates is not sick," that when he exists one of 
them is true and the other false ; and in like manner when he 
does not exist, for in the latter case that he is ill is false, but 
that he is not ill is true ; so that in those things alone which 
are affirmatively and negatively opposed will it be the pecu- 
liarity that one of them is either true or false. 

Chap. XI. — Opposites continued, especially as to the contrariety he- 
tween the Evil and the Good, 

1. Opposition "Evil" is of necessity opposed to good, and 
of good and this is evident from an induction of singiilars, 
*^ ' as disease to health, and cowardice to courage, 

and similarly of the rest. But to evil, at one time, good, is 
contrary, and at another, evil, for to indigence being an evil, 
Rhet. b. i. c. 7 ©^cess is Contrary, which is also an evil ; in like 
and Eth. *b. ii/ manner, mediocrity, which is a good, is opposed to 
each of them. A man may perceive this in re- 
spect of a few instances, but in the majority the contrary to. 
evil is always good.* 

2 wh re ne -^^^^j ^^ Contraries it is not required, if one is, 
contra^ exSti that the remainder should be; for when every 

* Compare note in the preceding^ chapter relatire to the observation of 
Archytas as to generic and specific contrariety, whence it will be seen 
that this chapter is nothing else than an elaboration of the principle he 
lays down. He adds in his treatise on Opposites, " There are three dif- 
ferences of contraries ; for some things are opposed as good to evil, as for 
instance health to sickness, some as evil to evil, as avarice to prodigality, 
find some as neither to neither, as the white to the black, and the heavy 
to the light." What he calls " neither,** and Aristotle " the negation of 
extremes,*' subsequent - philosophers called " indifferent,** Aiidfofta, 
Comp. Cic. ad Atticum, also Sanct. Chrys. in Ep. ad Ephes. c. 5. 
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man is well, there will indeed be health, and not tt is not neces- 

disease, and so also when all things are white, there JtSr ^Jjuw 

will be whiteness, but not blackness. Besides, if exut— but 

" Socrates is weU" be the contrwy of " Socrates is SSroj! uif* 

ill,'* and both cannot possibly be inherent in the ®*^®'* 
same subject, it follows, that when one of the contraries exists, 
the other cannot possibly exist, for " Socrates is well " exist- 
ing, " Socrates is iU" cannot exist. ^ 

Contraries, however, evidently are, by their na- 
ture, adapted to subsist about the same thing, Ln^raiY*tahe- 
either in species or genus, since disease and health rent in lUnQw 
naturally , subsist in the body of an animal, but S"!'*""^" 
whiteness and blackness simply in body, and jus- 
tice and injustice in the souTof man. 

Notwithstanding, it is requisite that all contraries be either 
in the same genus, or in contrary genera^ or be ge- 
nera themselves ; for white and black are in the Je ettherfaTfhe 
same genus, as '^ colour " is the genus of them ; «&ine genus, or 
but justice and injustice in contrary genera, for nen^or^^- 
" virtue" is the genus of one, but "vice " of the J*"*^*™" 
other ; lastly, "good ** and " bad " are not in a genus, 
but are themselves the genera of certain things. 

Chap. XU^-^Of Priority * 

A THING is said to be prior to another in four 
respects: first and most properly, in respect of fiuSw!*^ 
time, according to which, one is said to be older ^*' '" respect 
and more ancient than another, since it is called 
older and more ancient, because the time is longer. Next, 
when it does not reciprocate, according to the „ ^ ,^ 

« . ^ .1. • . ^ X 2nd, When 

consequence of existence : thus one is pnor to two, there is no re- 
fer two existing, it follows directly that one ex- ^'J^onse** *^ 
ists ; but when one is, it is not necessary that two quence of ex- 
should be, hence the consequence of the re- *"**"*'** 
mainder's existence does not reciprocate from the existence of 
the one ; but such a thing appears to be prior, from which 
the consequence of existence does not reciprocate. 

* Logic taking no cognizance of understood matter, the necessary, im- 
possible, and contingent should be omitted from the table of opposition. — 
Mansel. Compare also Whately de Oppositionci cited above. 

• Cf. Mctaph. lib. iv. c. 11. 
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8rd, In reepeer Thirdly, the pHor is that predicated according 
of order. ^ ^ certain order, as in the instance of sciences and 

discourses, for in demonstrative sciences, the prior and the 
posterior, subsist in order, since the elements are prior in 
order, to the diagrams, and in grammar, letters axe before 
syllables ; so also of discourses, as the proem is prior, in order, 
to the narration. 

Moreover, besides what we have mentioned, the 
fence!" ^^^^^ better and more excellent appear to be prior by 
nature. The common people are accustomed to 
say, that those whom they chiefly honour and especially re- 
gard, are prior in their esteem ; * but this is nearly the most 
foreign of all the modes, wherefore such are (nearly) the modes 
of priority which have been enumerated. 
2. Another Besides the above-mentioned, there may yet 

mode of prior- appear to be another mode of the prior ; as of 
eJ,^here^one things I'ociprocating, according to the consequence 
thing is the q{ existence, that which in any respect is the cause 

cause of an- __ .' _. .it • t ^ 

other's exist- of the existence of the one, may justly be said to be 
*"^' by nature prior, and that there are, certain things 

of this kind, is manifest. For that man exists, reciprocates, 
according to the consequence of existence, with the true sen- 
tence respecting him, since if man is, the sentence is true, by 
which we say, that man is, and it reciprocates, since if the 
sentence be true, by which we say that man is, then man is. 
Notwithstanding, a true sentence, is by no means the cause of 
a thing's existence, but in some way, the thing appears the 
cause of the sentence being true, for in consequence of a thing 
existing, or not existing, is a sentence said to be true or 
false. Wherefore one thing may be called prior to another, 
according to five modes .^ 

* In the text, roi^Q IvTifiittrspovc. The adverbial construction repre- 
sented in Gr^ek by the neuter plural, was frequently the form of employ- 
ing trpCJTOQ in this sense : thus Herod, vi. 100, Aierxcvi/c 6 "SoOutvog iiay 
T&v 'EptTpUiov rd vp&Ta, In Latin the same expression occurs for 
great men, primates equivalent to optimates, and sometimes primores; 
thus Liv. Primoribus patrum ; Hor. Populi primores, etc. An odd in- 
stance of "first" for "noblest** occurs in Coriolanus, act iv, scene 1, 
" My first son, 
Whither wilt thou go ?'* where see note, Knight*s ed. 

« The tautological baldness of this whole chapter, it is hopeless to 
remedy, its arrangement also is slovenly ; for the latter portion, the next 
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Chap. Xm. — Of things nmuUaneous. 

Things are called simnltaneous simply and most i. Those things 
properly, whose generation occurs at the same are simuitane- 

t- / .., °, . J. * A.\. 0U8 which at 

time, for neither is prior or posterior; these, the same time 
therefore, are said to be simultaneous as to time. Sid wSich^r^'- 
But by nature those are simultaneous, which re- ciprocate, but 
ciprocate according to the consequence of exist- ^ugfthe*^" 
ence, although one, is by no means the cause of other's exist- 
the existence of the other, as in the double and 
the half, for these reciprocate ; thus the double existing, the 
half also exists, and the half existing, the double exists, but 
neither is the cause of existence to the other. 

Those, also, which being derived from the same « ^ . , . 

t J- • • ^11 J 'J 2. Orvhichas 

genus, are by division mutually opposed, are said species of the 
to be naturally simultaneous ; * but they, are said ^pogK^tS? 
to have a division opposite to each other, which «aine relation 
subsist according to the same division ; thus the ° ^ * *'"* 
winged is opposed to pedestrian and aquatic, as these being 
derived from the same genus, are by division mutually oppose^ 
for animal is divided into these, viz. into the winged, the pe- 
destrian, and aquatic, and none of these is prior or posterior, 
but things of this kind appear naturally simultaneous. Each 
of these again, may be divided into species, for instance, the 
winged, the pedestrian, and the aquatic ; wherefore, those will 
be naturally simultaneous which, derived from the same genus, 
subsist according to the same division. But genera are al- 
ways prior to species, since they do not reciprocate according 
to the consequence of existence ;^ for the aquatic existing, ani- 
mal exists, but though animal exists, it is not necessary that 
the aquatic should. 

Hence those are called naturally simultaneous, which in- 
deed reciprocate, according to the consequence of existence ; 
but the one is by no means the cause of existence to the other, 
which is also the case with things that, derived from the same 



chapter will appear elucidatory, and, in fact, is the same statement of the 
whole, in reyerse. 

' Porphyry recognises only a relative difference between two given 
species. See'Introduction ; also Hill's Logic. 

* See Whately, book ii. ch. 5. 
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genus, have by division a mutual opposition; those, how- 
ever, are simply simultaneous whose generation is at the same 
time.* 

Chap. XIV.— 0/3fo<u>».« 

1. Motion of Of motion, there are six species, genera1»>ii, cor- 
8ix kinds. ruptiou, increase, diminution, alteration^ and 
change of place. 

The other motions then evidently differ from each other, 
for neither is generation, corruption, nor increase, diminu- 
tion, nor alteration, change of place, and so of the rest. In 

2. Alteration the case of alteration however, there is some 
questionably doubt, whether it be hot sometimes necessary that 

relative to the i.^. i^ji. • ^^ e 

rest, this dis- what IS altered, be so, m respect to some one, of 
proved. ^j^^ other motions, but this is not true, for it hap- 

pens that we are altered, as to nearly all the passions, or at 
least the greater part of them, without any participation 
of the other motions, for it is not necessary that what is 
passively moved should be either increased or diminished. 
Wherefore, alteration will differ from the other motions, since 
1st, By no In- if it wcrc the same, it would be necessary that 



i or dimi- ^jj^^ jg altered, be forthwith increased or dimin 

nution neces- .., i* it n .^ .i 

sarUyoccuRing ished, or follow some of the other motions, but 
Sred.*' ^ *^' t^is is uot ncccssary. Similarly, also, what is in- 
2nd, By no creased or moved with any other motion, ought 
piaSffn to be altered (in quality) ; but some things are 

quality. increased which are not so altered, as a square 

is increased when a gnomon' is placed about it, but it has 

^ The offioe of Logic being to guard against ambiguity in the use of 
terms ; it is clear that hy nominal division alone, species from the same 
genus will often have a subordinate opposition, as antagonistic in its na- 
ture, as opposite genera ; for example, purple, yellow, etc., under colour, j 
Boethius uses division in three senses : 1. Of a genus into species. 2. Of ' 
a whole into its parts. 3. Of an equivocal term into its several significa- 
tions. Cicero, Top. vi. ch., calls the first, divisio, the second, partitio. 
Aristotle approves division hy contraries. See Top. vi. 6, 3, de part 
Anim. i. 3. 

' Compare the Physics, books iii. v. vi. vii. viii., also Metaph. lib. x. 
ch. 9, 11, 12. In the Ilth ch« of the 10th hook, Meta., he defines moticii« 
''H iccvi)9(£ kvipytia fUv elvat doKti tiq &rt\rjQ dk. Vide also the Scholia 
Marc. ed. Waitz, 'H Kivtivtc iffriv iK^XaKig xal iKtrraaiQ, 

^ The following figure will illustrate this comparison : the use of tha 
yvtiftov heing the ascertainment of right angles. 
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CHAP. XV.] 

not become altered (in qualitj) ; and in like manner with other 
things of this kind, so that these motions will differ from 
each other. 

Nevertheless simply, rest is contrary to motion, 3 Generic and 
the several rests to the several motions, corrup- niecific contra- 
tion to generation, diminution to increase, rest *y*o™o'">n* 
in place to change in place ; but change to a contrary place 
seems especially opposed, as ascent to descent, downwards to 
upwards. Still it is not easy, to define the contrary to the re- 
mainder of these specified motions, but it seems to have no 
contrary, unless some one should oppose to this, rest according 
to quality, or change of quality into its contrary, just as in 
change of place, rest according to place, or change to a contrary 
place. For alteration is the mutation of quality, so that to mo- 
tion according to quality, will rest according to quality, or 
change to the contrary of the quality, be opposed ; thus becoming 
white is opposed to becoming black, since a change in quality 
occurs, there being an alteration of quality into contraries. 



Chap. XV.— O/^Aa verb " to Have." 

To have, is predicated in many modes ; either 
as habit and disposition or some other quality, 
for we are said to have knowledge and virtue ; * 



3 \. 
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1. Having pre- 
dicated in 
many ways, 
i. Quality. 



> This form is often cognate, and almost identical with the 7th, of pos- 
session^ thus St. Paul's Ep. 2 Cor. iy. 7 ; as to the 2nd, the idiom of the 
£«iiglish does not fully correspond with the Greek Ix**"* our word in re- 
la. tion to quantity being " to hold." A rare use of the word "havings ** 
oocurs in the Lotct's Complaint of Shakspeare ; see Knight's edition : 
** Whose rarest havvngi maide the blossoms dote." 
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3. auantity or 88 to quantity, as the size which any one has ; 
thos he is said to have the size of three or four cuhits ; or 
9. inTettiture. as things ahout the hody, as a garment or a 

4. In a put. tunic ; ^ or as in a part, as a ring in the hajid ; 

5. As toa part or as a part, as the hand or the foot ; or as in a 

6. In meaaun. vessel, as a bushel has wheat, or a flagon, wine, 
for the flagon is said to have^ jthe wine, and the bushel the 
wheat; all these therefore are said to have, as in a ve^l ; or 
7 PosMuion. ** * possession, for we are said to have a house or 

land. 
A man is also said to have a wife, and the wife a husband, 
but the mode now mentioned, of ** to have," seems the most 
8. Also indi- foreign, for we mean nothing else by having a wife, 
rectiy or by than that she cohabits with a man ; there may 
*°*****^* perhaps appear to be some other modes of having, 

but those usually mentioned have nearly all been enumerated. 



ON INTERPRETATION.* 

Chap. I. — fVhat Interpretation m, which is here discussed: of ike 
Si/mbols or Exponents of the Passions by the txnee-^of Nouns and 
Verbs, 

i.Thingsenun- We must first determine what a noun, and what 

S^S'areiJSi- a v^rb, are ; next, what are negation, affirmation, 

bois of the pa*- enunciation, and a sentence, 

soul! ^" ** Those things therefore which are in the voice, 

* This is Shakspearian usage also. Sometimes dus fonn is applied 
generally to condition or estate, and even attire, and manner. See Win- 
ter's Tale, iy. 3. The next are in the sense of " holding,** again. 

' More properly x'**P^'iv^ 1^ ^ evident throughout this chapter, that 
the elliptical modes in which we employ " have *' as an auxiliary verb ' 
are endless, and in the use of it, the assimilation of the English to the 
Greek is peculiar. Sometimes a very decided verb is omitted, and the 
auxiliary made to stand alone ; thus, in K. Henry VIII. act ii. sc. 2, 

" All the clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms. 

Have their free voices ** for " have setU ** their free voices. 

For the Aristotelian usages of the word, compare Metaph. lib. iv. c. 23. 

' Having discussed in the Categories the doctrine of simple terms, 
Aristotle, in the following treatise, proceeds to the discussion of Profjosi- 
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are sjmbols of the passions of the soul, and when written, are 
symbols of the (passions) in the voice, and as there are not the 
same letters among all men, ^o neither have all the same voices, 
yet those passions of the soul, of which these are primarily the 
signs, are the same among all, the things also, of which these 
are the similitudes, are the same. About these latter, we have 
spoken in the treatise " Of the Soul," * for they are parts be- 
longing to another discussion, but as in the soul, there is 
sometimes a conception, without truth or falsehood, and at 
another time, it is such, as necessarily to have one of these, 
inherent in it, so also is it with the voice, for fi^se- g. Truth and 
hood and truth are involved in composition and falsehood of 
division.^ Nouns therefore and verbs of them- dependents 

lion, which is the result of the conjunction of simple terms, and discard- 
ing the other species of sentence, confines himself to the categoric form 
of the enimciative sentence simply, preparatory to the systematic inquiry 
into the nature of syllogism, hereafter to be conducted in the Analytics. 
Indeed, for this reason, as occupying a middle place between simple terms 
and syllogism, this treatise is more properly introduced here, as Waitz, 
Buhle, Averrois, and Taylor place it, than after the Topics, as by Bekker. 
So highly is it esteemed by Ammonius, (in librum Aris. de Int., Venet. 
1545,) that he states his gratitude to the god Hermes if he shall be able 
to add any thmg to its elucidation, from what he recollects of the interpret- 
ations of Proclus, the Platonist, his preceptor. 

As to the title, notwithstanding much difference of opinion, the firuit of 
primary misconception of the term (Trept kpfiriviiaQ)^ its application here 
seems well grounded, as descriptive of language in its construction, being 
enunciative of the gnostic powers of the soul ; it may therefore, we 
think, (with the learned author of the Prolegomena Logica, Mansel,) be 
adequately Anglicized, " Of language as the interpretation of thought." 
Boethe defines it, " Interpretatio est vox significativa, per se ipsam, aliquid 
significems,'* to which Waitz adds the remark, "latius patet kpfiriviia 
quam XUif." Isidore of Seville observes : " Omnis elocutio conceptae 
rei interpres est : inde perihermeniam nominant quam interpretationem 
nos appellamus." For various interpretations of the word, see St. Hilaire, 
de la Logique d* Aristote, p. i. ch. 10. The treatise itself may be divided 
into four parts : First, concerning the principles of the enunciative sen- 
tence, including definitions of its component parts ; the three others in- 
forming us of proposition : as, 1st, purely enunciative ; 2nd, more complex, 
wherein something is added to the predicate, making in fact a fourth 
term ; 3rd, modal : at the end he annexes an inquiry connected with a case 
of problematic contrariety. 

' \ide de Anim. iii. 6 ; also Metaph. 

* This is evident, since logic itself is psychological ; but observe, he 
does not say aU truth is conversant with composition and division, the last 
is indeed excluded from the idealitiea of Plato. Thought, per se, has no 
need of systematic language, the most accurate development of which doefl 
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Mmpotition selves resemble conception, without composition 
S^riS'il*^ and division, as " man," or " white,* when some- 
iMi«- thing is not added, for as yet it is neither true nor 

false, an instance of which is that the word rpaycXa^^ sig- 
nifies something indeed, bat not yet any thing true or fidse, 
unless to be, or not to be, is added, either simply, or according 
to time. 

Chap. IL^Ofthe Noun and iU Com. 

1. DtdnHkm -^ NOUN therefore is a sound significant * by 

of the n»un— compact without time, of which no part is separ- 

pwilteiys^'i^ ately significant ; thus in the noun icaXXiinroc, the 

ficant—di«tinc- ^f^^oj signifies nothing by itself, as it does in the 

tion between ^ ° >^ - ® •.!_ :i 'x -l -^t. 

simple and Sentence icaXos iinroQ ; neither does it happen vnth 
oompotite. simple nouns as it does with composite, for in the 
former there is by no means the part significant, but in the 
latter a part would be, yet signifies nothing separately, as in 

the word lirojcr/ooifcXiyc, 'the wXijc signifies no- 
loS!^t^^' thing by itself. But it is according to company 

because naturally there is no noun ; but wheV it 

not toucli, in all cases, its subtlety. On the distinction between vtifulov 
and ofioiiltfia, see Waitz, voL i. 324. It will be remembered that the legi- 
timate office of logic is not establishment of the truth or falsehood of the 
subject matter, except in so far as that truth or falsehood results from 
certain relations of original data according to fixed rules. (Vide Whately, 
Hill, Hu^she.) It is needless to quote the definition given by Aldrich of 
Proposition here. 

' That is, an animal partly a goat and partly a stag. Compare with 
this and the following chapters, ch. xx. of the Poetics. 

* ^ufvrj ffiifuivTtKii, called by Aldrich vox, by Boethius and Petnis 
Hispanus, vox, significativa ad placitum. Logical nouns are equiyalent 
to simple terms, or categorems, in opposition to syncfttegorems, which are 
not, per se, significative. Here Aristotle mentions the noun and the verb : 
Dut (ch. XX. Poetics) he elsewhere adds the conjunction and article 
(^b>vat atTfifioi), Cf. Harris Hermes, ch. iii.; also Hill's Logic. 

' A piratical ship. The word is a vox complexa — ^wvi), wftrerXtyfiki^, 
a compound word, whereof each part has a meaning in composition, 
^lavfj airXtj, where the parts have no meaning. Vide Sanderson's Logic* 

* Primo quidem declarat conceptum deinde supponit pro re. Al<&ich. 
When Aristotle makes the assertion in the text, he does not dissent from that 
of Socrates in the Cratylus ; but whilst he denies the subsistence of names 
from nature, aA opinion adopted by Heraclitus, he shows in his Physical 
Auscultation, and various other places, that names accord with things. In 
this very treatise the name of " an indefinite nous," or of " contiadic* 
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becomes a STmbol, since illiterate sounds also signify some- 
thing, as the sounds of beasts, of which there is no noun. 

" Not man," however, is not a noun, neither is a 
name instituted by which we ought to call it, since niJSSt anwn. 
it is neither a sentence, nor a negation ; ^ but let 
it be an indefinite noun because it exists in respect of every 
thing alike, both of that which is, and of that which is not.^ 
^iXtovoQ indeed, or ibiXwviy and such like words ^ ^ 

* ' ^ ^ '„ o v ^ ^i_ J 4. Cases of the 

are not nouns, but cases of a noun,^ but the de- noun differ 

finition of it (that is, of the case) is the same as j^^'Satl^i^Srg" 

to other things (with the definition of a noun), but Jou^ed to the 

(it differs in) that, with (the verb) "is" or "was" Sly sTgS?]?'^*' 

or " will be," it does not signify what is true or JJ^fSsehSod 
false, but the noun always (signifies this), as 
" Philonus is," or " is not," for as yet, this neither signifies 
what is true, nor what is false. 

Chap. III. — Of the Verb, its Case, and of those called Verbs 
generalli/,* 

A VERB, is that which, besides something else, sig- , Definition 
nifies time ; of which no part is separately signifi- of the verb or 
cant, and it is always indicative of those things which ^''***** 

tion," given by him, clearly shows his opinion about names. The suppo- 
siiio of Aldrich is not found in Aristotle, but may be traced to the Greek 
Logic of Michael Psellus. 

* Not a noun, that is, not a true and perfect noun, nor a sentence, since 
it is neither " yerum vel falsum significans;'* neither is it a negation, for it 
•wania a verb, without which there is no negation. 

^ Signifies as well being as non-being: in the original o/ioioi^ 1^' 
or^vovv virapx^^' Waitz omits the rest of this sentence from ** indefi- 
nite noun." 

• Aristotle considers the oblique cases of a noun (7rrw<T«ff), not the nomi- 
native, the Stoics regarded the nominative {ivQeia) also a case. Oblique 
cases are syncategorematic, that is, can only form part of a term» the 
nominative may be a term by itself. 

^ Aristotle does not employ the term categorematic, but defines his 
simple terms, Spot ci'c oDf haXverat 17 irporaatf,-— with him categorema- 
tic words are the noun as subject, and the verb as predicate. Vide Booth. 
Introd. ad Syll. and Pet. Hisp. Tract i. Cf. Trendelenburg, Elementa, } 3. 
Waits, vol, i. 267. The copula has been called the only logical verb, put 
is, properly speaking, no verb at all, and cannot correspond with the pfjfia 
of Aristotle, except by coalescing with the predicate. Vide ManseFs 
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are asserted of something else. But I say that it signifies 
time, besides something else, as for instance, " health " is a 
noun, but "is well" is a verb ; for it signifies, besides being 
well, that such is the case now : it is idways also significant 
of things asserted of something else, as of those which are 
predicated of a subject, or which are in a subject 

Nevertheless Ido not call, "is not well," and, "is 
ed wtth negi-"" »^* '^^ " — verbs ; for indeed they signify time, be- 
tion, or in its gides Something else, and are always (significant) of 

tenses out of ^,. r^ ' j. ' \. ^i.' j'^ 

the present, is Something, yet a name is not given to this difference, 
"ogicV^ve?" ^®* either be therefore an indefinite verb, because 

it is similarly inherent both in whatever does, and 
does not exist. ^ So also "was well" or "will be well " are 
not verbs, but they are cases of a verb, and differ from a verb, 
because the latter, besides something else, signifies present 
time ; but the others, that which is about the present time. 
Verbs therefore so called, by themselves, are nouns, and have 

a certain signification, for the speaker establishes 
?^olJ»iy'Dwn8. *^6 conception, ^ and the hearer acquiesces, but they 

do not yet signify ^ whether a thing " is " or " is 
not," for neither is " to be " or "not to be " a sign of a thing, 

Logic ; also Pacius de Interp., c. 3. The ovoyia is aviv xQovov, the verb 
TTpotTfftjfialvH xpo»'ov : this distinction is lest by those who, with Aldrich, 
resolve the verb into copula and predicate. Vide Ammonius Scholia, p. 
105, b. 29. The infinitive is not included under "verb," for it is a 
jioun-substantive, nor the participle, which is a noun-adjectiTe> neither 
can the former ever be the predicate, except when another infinitive is 
the subject. Vide Whately, b. ii. c. i. § 3. For case as appertaining to 
verbs, see post, ch. 20. By Aristotle, number, tense, and mood, were all 
reckoned cases, trrbxrcic, or fallings, of the noun and verb, so our Eng- 
lish word " fall ** in music. 

* Boeth. translates aSptrrrov, infinitum. The translation is blamed by 
Vives de Caus. Corr. Art. lib. iii. Sir W. Hamilton uses the word in- 
designate. . 

* That is, in the mind of the hearer. The expression iVrijffi r^v Btd- 
voiav is rendered by Taylor ** stops the discursive power'* — a meaning 
which is however equivalent to "establishes the conception,** since 
Siavoia being properly the movement of the intellect towards investi- 
gating truth, is "arrested,** when a conception is fixed upon it : thus 
Buhle, ** constituit conceptionem.** Taylor*s translation is strictly exact, 
but besides being obscure, enforces the introduction of many words into 
the text. Atavoid is more nearly akin to logical discursus than to any 
other energy : see the note upon Anal. Post, lib. i. ch. 33. 

* i. e. before they are enunciatively joined with nouns. 
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nor if you should say merely, " being," for that J; '^^^^^ "*" 

is nothing ; they signify however, besides some- ce^t* in^compo- 

thing else, a certain composition, which with- •"*°"* 

out the composing members it is impossible to under- 
stand.^ 

Chap, W.—Ofthe Sentence.'' 

A SENTENCE is voico significant by compact,* of , definition 
which any part separately possesses signification, of the sentence 
as indeed a word, yet not as aflirmation or nega- r^2fS!'irvv«*n- 
tion ; now I say for example " man " is signifi- !|y^t™^"®*^ ^^ 
cant, but does not imply that it " is " or " is 
not;"^ it will however be affirmation or negation, if any 
thing be added to it. One syllable of the word avQpwiroQy 
is not however (significant),* neither the "vc" in "/avc," 
but it is now merely sound ; still in compound words a part 
is significant, but not by itself, as we have observed. 

Now every sentence is significant, not as an instrument, but, 
as we have said, by compact, still not every sentence is enunci- 
ative,^ but that in which truth or falsehood is inherent, which 
things do not exist in all sentences, as prayer is a sentence, 
but it is neither true nor false. Let therefore the . ^,, , ,., 

- -IT. 11. .,.2. other Kinas 

other sentences be dismissed, their consideration of sentence be- 
belongs more properly to Rhetoric or Poetry; {o?te-iSgkr 
but the enunciative sentence to our present conversant 

. • * with the enun- 

tneory. ciatlve alone. 

1 Cf. Mansel's Prol. Log. p. 63. 1 follow Waltz and Buhle ; Taylor's 
rendering is altogether erroneous. 

' Compare Poetics, ch. 20 ; also this treatise, ch. 5 ; Analy. Post, lib. 
ii. cap. 10; Metap. vii. 4; also Aldrich, sub vocis speciebus. 

* That is, it neither affirms nor denies something; a verb must be 
added to make it significant. 

^ In the Poetics, c. 20, he defines a syllable, a sound without signifi- 
cation, composed of a mute and an element which has sound, (i. e. a 
vowel or semi-Towel). An article, again, is a sound insignificant, showing 
the finals or distinctions of a word. Buckley has well called the de- 
scription most obscure : Aristotle, the star of definition, is at last confused 
by his own ray ! 

* * Atro^avTMbg Sk oh vclq. The quality of signifying either what is 
true or false is the logical property of proposition, and is the immediate 
consequence of its difference, namely, affirmation or negation. Hiirs 
Logic, p. 90. Vide also Whately, Aldrich, and the other treatises on 
Logic. 

E 2 
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Chap. Y.—Of Enuneiation.* 

T. Diritions of ^^ ^^ eaunciatiYe sentence* is afiirmfttioa; 
theenanciative afterwJEurds negation, and all the rest are one bj 
J!S A?^T«^ conjunction. It is necessary however that eyery 
'^' enunciative sentence should be from a verb, or 

from the case of a verb, for the definition of " man," unless 
" is," or " was," or " will be," or something of this kind, be 
added, is not yet an enunciative sentence. Why indeed is the 
sentence *^ a terrestrial biped animal " one thing, and not many 
things ? for it will not be one, because it is consecutively pro- 
nounced : this however belongs to another discussion.' One 
enunciative sentence, moreover, is either that which signifies 
one thing,^ or which is one by conjunction,^ and 
compSite.'*' many (such sentences) are either those which sig- 
nify many things® and not one thing, or which 
are without conjunction.^ Let therefore a noun or a verb be 
only a word, since we cannot say that he enunciates who thus 

^ Cum dUseramus de oratione ciguB Tarie species sunt — est una inter 
has ad propositum potissima quie pronuniiabilis appellator, absolutam 
sententiam comprehendens, sola ex omnibus veritati at falsitati obnoxia, 
quam vocat Sergius, " efiUum," Varro, " prohqtmim" Cicero, " ettund^ 
€Uum" Grsce "profom," turn **axioma;** — famiUarius tamen dtcetnr 
** propoiUio.*' — Apuleitts de Dogm. Platonis, lib. iii. As Mansel ob- 
serves justly, he has not distinguished between iiir6^av9iQ and frporaviQ, 
the former of which is rendered by Boethius " enunciatio," the latter **pro- 
positio." Vide Elem. sect. 2, Trendelenburg ; Aquinas, Opusc. 48, Tract 
de Enuuc. The distinction drawn by the latter is not implied by Aris* 
totle either here or Anal. Pr. i. 1, % 

' Aoyoc &fro^vTiKoq. Oratio indicativa, Pet. Hispanns. Boethius, 
** Oratio enunciativa.*' For icara^a^cc, &c. see next chapter. Aldrich's de- 
finition errs against the third rule, and hardly presses on the second— for 
good definition. 

' Definition is a sentence, but not as if one enunciation ; its coiMider- 
ation belongs to the first philosophy, and the reader will find the question 
solved in lib. 6, of the Metaphysics. 

* As " a man runs," the purely categorical. 

* This may be disjunctive, which is a species of hypothetical or com- 
pound, as " it is either day or night." Vide Whately, book ii. cfau ii. 
sect. 1. 

^ These come under the class ambiguous, founded often on one equi- 
vocal term only, as the *' dog is moved," where dog may signify many 
things. 

' As " I congratulate you," &c. Compare Hill and Whately ; in the 
former many examples are given. 
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expresses any ihing bj his voioe whether he is * i. e. simple 
interrogated by any dne or not, but that he speaks ^^"J'^gJJ' jg 
from deliberate intention.^ Now of these enun- negation. 
ciations one is simple, for instance something of* day.notn^^t." 
something, or fromf something, but another is «• Definition 
composed of these, f as a certain sentence which is ciation, l^^^ 
already a composite ; simple enunciation, then, is JJJJJJJJ.**'' 
Toice significant about something being inhe- 
rent, or non-inherent, according as times are di- § i.e. into past, 

yided.§» preseBt.andfu. 

Chap. VL — Of Afitmatian and Negation.* 

Affirbcation is the enunciation of something i. Distinctive 
concerning something, but negation is the enun- affirmaSon cko- 
ciation of something from something/ Since, ra^xurK^and 

^ This form arises from our usual elliptical method of expression, in 
regard to interrogatives, when the repeated verb is understood but not 
expressed ; as, " Who reads ? Socrates," i. e. " Socrates reads." 

* These sentences are known by the barbarous name of propositions 
de inesae, that is, denoting the inhermcy or inbeing of the predicated qua- 
lity in the class or thing expressed by the subject. The expression 
Tov virapxeiv in Aristotle, has two meanings, one in which the pre- 
dicate is said to be in the subject, which is equivalent to KarriyopfiTat, 
as all B is A, rd A KaTfiyopeiTai Kard vavrbQ tov B ; and Eivat £V, 
whereby the subject is said to be in the predicate, as all A is B, A ivnvkv 
oktp Tip B., which is exactly the reverse of KaTtiyoottrat* See note 3, 
p. 80. On the different species of sentences alluded to in the above 
chapter, see also Petrus Hispanus, Sum. Log. Tract 1. " Vocum signifi- 
cativarum ad placitum, alia complexa ut oraHo, alia incomplexa ut 
nomen et verbum. Orationum perfectarum, alia indicativa, ut ' Homo 
currit ; ' alia imperativa, ut ' Petre fac ignem ; ' alia optativa, ut " Utinam 
esset bonus clericus ! " alia subjunctiva, ut *< si veneris ad me dabo tibi 
equum ; " alia deprecativa, ut '* miserere mei Deus ! '' Harum autem 
orationum sola indicativa oratio dicitur esse propositio." Cf. Boeth. de 
Syll. Gat. p. 582, also Poet. c. 20. 

* Upon the import of Propositions, see Mill's Logic, book i. ch. 5 
Reid defines judgment after the above manner : " an act of the mind 
whereby one thing is affirmed or denied of another." Affirmative judg- 
ment is called by Aldrich, " compositio," negative, " divisio," ffivOtoiQ 
and dieuptffic : oomp. 1st ch. of this treatise. Apuleius calls the sentence 
either Propositio dedieativa or abdicativa. 

* My translation is identical with that of Boethius : Aldrich's defini- 
tion is applicable only to propositions '' tertii a4iaoentts," and is in fact acci- 
dental. Vide Huyshe, p. 51. 
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negation {dws- however, a man may enunciate what is inherent as 
^o«nc.) though it were not,i and what is not * as though it 

were ; that which is, as if it were, and that which is not, as if it 
were not, and in like manner about times external to the pre- 
sent ; it is possible that whatever anj one affirms may be 
denied, and that whatever anj one denies may be affirmed, 
whence it is evident that to every affirmation there is an op- 
posite negation, and to every negation an opposite affirma- 
tion.' Let this be contradiction, affirmation and 
betwSrilfflra- negation being opposites,* but I call that opposi- 
ative and nega- tiou which is of the same respecting the same,* not 
contradiction equivocally, and such other particulars of the 
caT**?^?^* ^'* ^^°^ *® ^® h&ve concluded against sophistical 
importunities.^ 

Chap. VIL — Of Contraries and OmtradktorieB. 

Op things, since some are universal, but others 
bitw^n"the**" singular,^ (and by universal I mean whatever may 
«a^Ix"f ^^" naturally be predicated of many things, but by sin- 
andVe singu- gular, that which may not : as " man** is universal, 
^art\^*' but " Callias " singular,) it is necessary to enunciate 

that something is, or is not, inherent^ at one time, in 

^ A false negation, (*) a false affinnation : of the subsequent examples, 
the first is a true affirmation, and the second a true negation. 

' This classification originates in the logical difiereuce of propositions, 
see Hill's Logic, page 96. 

* at AvTiKiifievai (irporaeiic), this term is sometimes by Aristotle 
limited to contradictories. 

^ ** When having the same subject and predicate they differ in quan- 
tity, or quality, or both." Whately. Vide also some general remarks on 
this subject in Huyshe, p. 51, note. 

• Vide " Sophistical Elenchi." 

' Taylor has mistaken koO* Uacrrov, by translating it " particular," as 
usual : see note, page 33. Compare An. Pr. i. 1, 2« Omnis is the sign of 
an universal proposition taken distinctively, as Omnis homo est animal ; 
when collectively, the proposition is singular. Individual names are 
distinii^ished as individua signata, as " Socrates : *' individua dexnonstra* 
tiva, by a demonstrative pronoun, hie homo : individua vaga, by an inde- 
finite pronoun, aliquis, quidam : this distinction is found in the Greek 
commentators. Cf. Albert de Predicab. Tract, iv. cap. 7. Aquinas. 
The two first form singular propositions ; a doubt has been entertained 
as to the last, whether they form singulars or particulars. Mansel's Logic, 
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an universal, at another in a singular thing. Now, if any one 
umyersally enunciates of an universal, that something is or is 
not inherent, these enunciations will be contrary : ^ 
I mean universally enunciates of an universal, as contraxte^— 
that "every man is white," "no man is white/' A';j;rV;^"|j. 
When on the other hand he enunciates of univer- 
sals, not universally,* these are not contraries, though the 
things signified may sometimes be contrary ; but I mean by not 
universally enunciating of universals, as that " man is white,^* 
** man is not wliite : " for man being universal, is not employed 
as an universal in the enunciation, since the word "every" 
does not signify the universal, but (shows that the subject is) uni- 
versally (taken). Now to predicate universally of what is univer- 
sally predicated is not true, for no affirmation will be true in which 
the universal is predicated of an universal predicate,' as for in- 
stance, "every man" is "every animal." Where- ^ ofcontradic- 
fore I say affirmation is opposed to negation contra- tion ; {hviKbarX- 
dictorily, the affirmation which signifies the uni- *«'°''t*''«»'<'«>- 
versal to that which is not universal, as " every man is white," 
" not every man is white," "no man is white," "some man is 
wliite." But contrarily is between universal affirmative and uni- 
versal negative, as " every man is white," " no man is white," 
** every man is j ust," " no man is j ust." * Wherefore it is impossi- 

p. 46. When a singular term is the predicate, it must of course be co- 
extensive with its subject. On the above chapter compare Whately, 
book ii. 2, 3, and Hill, 9, et seq. : in fact, a slight acquaintance even 
-with Aldrich*8 Logic will suffice to place the principle of opposition, 
as copied here, clearly before the reader; for mere simplification we 
have annexed the usual scheme of opposition. 

* That is, adds the universal mark, or sign, ** every " or ** none." It 
^should be recollected also, as Taylor observes here, " that contraries may 
at one and the same time be absent from a subject, but they cannot at 
one and the same time be inherent in it ;*' this Aristotle indeed points 
out in this chapter. (*) " Not universally, i. e. does not add the universal 
mark" — he adds, ** the things signified may be contraries, that is to say, 
the mental conceptions may be, whilst the enunciations are still indefi- 
nite. The extent of the indefinite is regulated by the mcUter of the pro* 
position, and is universal in necessary and impossible matter." 

' For example, to. say, every man is every animal, is false, unless man is 
horse, ox, etc. ; or to say every man is every visible thing will be false, be- 
cause the predicate of every man may be also said of Socrates, hence So- 
crates would be every thing visible. Socrates would therefore be Plato, 
and Aristotle, and every thing visible, which is absurd.— Taylor. 

* These contraries cannot be at one and the same time true, but they may 
be both false, or one true, and the other false. In necessary matter, af- 
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ble that these should at one and the same time be 
themMivet** t^ue, but the opposites to these may sometimes pos- 
cannot at the gibly be c5o-venfied about the same thing, as that 

same time be .. •. • i.». » :\ cc • i_»a »i 

trae, though not every man is white, and "some man is white. * 
their opposite* Qf ^^^ contradictions then of universals, as are 
universally made^ one must necessarily be true or 
false, and also such as are of singulars, as "Socrates is 
white," " Socrates is not white ;" but of such contradictions 
as are indeed of universals, yet are not universally made, one 
is not always true, but the other false. For at one and the 
same time we may truly say that " man is white," and that 
" man is not white," and " man is handsome," and " man is 
not handsome," for if he is deformed he is not handsome, 
and if any thing is becoming to be, it is, not. This how- 
ever may at once appear absurd, because the assertion ^' man 
is not white," seems at the same time to signify the same 
thing, as " no man is white," but it neither necessarily signi* 
fies the same thing, nor at the same time.^ 
5. One nega- Notwithstanding it is evident that of one af- 
tion incident firmatiou there is one negation, for it is necessary 

firmatives are true, negatives false, in impossible matter negatives true, 
affirmatives false, in contingent matter both false. Properly speaking, it 
is contrary to the very nature of logical inquiry to admit any reference 
whatever to the understood matter of proposition, of which Logic can take 
no cognizance, its province being« to establish argument when necessarily 
deducible from propositions placed in a certain connexion. From the 
truth of the imiversal or the falsehood of the singular we infer the accidental 
quality of all the opposed propositions ; but from the falsehood of an uni- 
Tcrsal or truth of a singular, we only know the quality of the contradictory. 

' He means " singular sub-contraries," which contradict the univerdals 
mutually contrary to each other, hence are co-verified in the same thing, 
i. e. in contingent matter, as in the above instance. The expression sub- 
contrary {vvtvavritaq) is not used by Aristotle, though he admits the op- 
position above ; he calls it in Anal. Prior, ii. 15, an opposition Karik rifv 
XU(v, but not Kar aXi^Otiav : subalterns (v/raXXi^Xoi) are not noticed 
by Aristotle, the first who gave the laws of this species of opposition was 
Apuleius De Dogmate Platonis, lib. iii., who was followed by Marcianus 
Capella, and Boethius. The three kinds of opposition are called by the 
earlier writers, Alterutrse, Incongruae, and Suppares. 

^ Viz. what he has said, that indefinites are at one and the same time 
true. Indefinite enunciation may seem to be universal, because it has an 
universal subject, but it is not universal, because it wants the universal 
mark, ** every ** or ** no one.** It is not requisite that the universal and 
indefinite should be at one and the same time true nor false, for one may 
be true and the other false. 
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that the negation should deny the same thing toeachafflrm- 
which the affirmation affirmed, and also from the *'*®°* 
same, (i. e.) either from some singular or some universal, uni- 
versally or not universally ; I say, for instance, that " Socrates 
is white," " Socrates is not white." If however there is 
something else from the same thing, or the same thing from 
something else, that (enunciation) will not be opposite, but 
different from it ; ^ to the one, " every man is white," the other 
(is opposed) " not every man is white,** and to the one, " a cer- 
tain man is white," the other, " no man is white ;" and to the 
one, " man is white," the other, " man is not white." 

That there is then one affirmation contradictorily opposed to 
one negation, and what these are, has been shown, also that there 
are other contraries, and what they are, and that not every con- 
tradiction is true or false, and why and when it is true or false, 

^ That is, if the negative differs from the affirmative in the predicate ox 
the subject. The instance ^' Socrates is white," Socrates is not white, 
is contradictory, the one being true always, and the other false ; which con- 
stitutes the essential feature of contradictories included in the definition 
given Anal. Post, i. 2, 'Avri^atng dk dvriBtmc rjc ovk l<m fitra^d tta^ 
avHiv, Some logicians call the opposition of singulars ** secondary con-> 
tradiction." Vide Boethius, p. 613. Wallis, lib. ii. c. 5. For the rules 
of contradiction, vide Aldrich, Whately, Huyshe. The following scheme 
from Aldrich gives the opposition of necessary, impossible, and contingent 
matter (n. i. c.) as to universal contraries A. E., and sub-contraries I. and 
O., with their verity (v.) or falsity (f.). See also scheme page 3. 
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Chap. VIIL — Of OppoiUion when there is not one Affirmation^ 
nor one Negation,^ 

1 What con- ^^^ affirmation and negation are one, which indi- 
Btituten single cate one thing of one, either of an universal, being 
wg^ton^itot **^6^ universally, or in like manner if it is not, as 
unity of the "every man is white," " not every man is white," 
th?^dicate?' " ni«"a is white," "man is not white," "no man ia 
wMtion*^*^^" ^^^*®>" " ^^^ ™*° is white," if that which is 
white signifies one thing. But if one name be 
given to two things, from which one thing does not arise, there 
is not one affirmation nor one negation ;^ as if any one gave 
the name " garment " to a "horse," and to "a man;" that 
" the garment is white," this will not be one affirmation, nor 
one negation, since it in no respect diffisrs from saying " man" 
and "horse" are "white," and this is equivalent to^*manis 
white," and " horse is white." If therefore these signify many 
things, and are many, it is evident that the first enunciation 
either signifies many things or nothing,^ for " some man is not 
a horse," wherefore neither in these is it necessary that one 
should be a true, but the other a false contradiction/ 

Chap. IX. — Of Opposition in contingent Futures, 

In those things which are, and have been,^ the 
past affirma- affirmation and negation must of necessity be true 
tionrnMtneces- ^^ ^^^ > ^^ uuivcrsals, as univcrsals, always one 
•ariiv be true true but the Other false, and also in singulars^ as 
otherwi8e?n. wc havc showu ; but in the case of universals not 
respect of the universally enunciated, there is no such necessity, 

and concerning these we have also spoken, but as 

* Vide Whately, b. ii. c. 2, sect. 3. 
' That is, enunciation is equivocal. 

' '^ The garment is white " signifies many things, i. e. if the word 
" garment ** be assumed for "man " and " horse;*' or it signifies nothing, 
that is, if it is so assumed as to signify one thing, since being taken for 
man, horse, the latter is not one thing, but nothing. 

« For both may be true, as every garment (i. e. man) is rational, not 
every garment (i. e. horse) is rational ; or they may be both false. 

* Taylor reads yivonkviav, after the Laurentian MS. Waitz, Bekker, 
and Buhle ytvofisvutv. In iis qusB sunt et quie facta sunt. Averrois. 
Of course Aristotle does not mean by the assertion in the text, other than 
that one is true and the other false. 
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to singulars and futures, this is not the case. For if every 
affirmation or negation be true or false, it is also necessary 
that every thing should exist or should not exist, for if one 
man says that a thing will be, but another denies the same, 
one of them must evidently of necessity speak truth, if every 
affirmation or negaticm be true or false, for both will not 
subsist in such things at one and the same time. Thus if 
it is true to say that '^ a thing is white," or that ^^ it is not 
white," it must of necessity be "white" or not "white," and 
if it is white or not white, it was true to affirm or to deny it : 
also if it is not, it is falsely said to* be, and if it is falsely 
said to be, it is not ; so that it is necessary that either 
the affirmation or the negation should be true or false. In- 
deed there is nothing which either is, or is gene- 
rated fortuitously, nor casually, nor will be, or Jrueaffirma- 
not be, but all things are from necessity, and not *!on o^ "^*" - 
casually, for either he who affirms speaks truth, futures ex- ^ 
or fee who denies, for in like manner it might ex"tetenS!"*^ 
either have been or not have been, for that which 
subsists casually neither does nor will subsist more in this 
way than in that.* Moreover if a thing is now " white," it 

> Pluribus modis Aristoteles repetit et inculcat quod si aut afSrmatio aut 
negatio necessario Bit vera de rebus futuris item e veritate in dicendo 
coUigi possit quomodo res ipss eyenire debeant atque ex ipsis rebus ju- 
dicetur quid sit veruixi, quid falsum : etenim si cerium est et definitum 
utrum verum sit/ utrum falsum in iis quse de rebus futuris pronuntiantur, 
prsBstituta sunt omnia, et quae eveniunt, necessario eveniunt. Waitz. It 
is well observed by Ammonius» that the observations here made by Aristo- 
tle " are conversant not only with logic, but with every part of philosophy." 
Not all things are assumed to exist from necessity, but some are supposed 
to be in our own power; this constitutes the doctrine of moral responsibi- 
lity with the theologian, the. scientific investigation of the philosopher, and 
the division into necessary and contingent of the logician : with respect 
to the last, the inquiry here seems to be whether all contradiction defi- 
nitely or only indefinitely comprehends these. The fatalist looks to the doc- 
trine of necessity as authorizing his '* affections and antipathies " to become 
** the laws ruling his moral state," (Vide Shelley's Queen Mab,) forgetful of 
the moral faculty of self-approval and the contrary, (doKifAaarucr^) and 
{diroioKifjMffnicrj), admitted by Epictetus, (Arr. Epict. lib, i, Capt. 1,) 
whilst others are led by it into the " visionary presumption of a peculiar 
destiny." Vide Foster's Essays on the Epithet Romantic. For the 
Ethical discussion of the subject, the reader is referred to Butler's Ana- 
logy, and so far as certain laws of thought form the basis of logical ne- 
cessity, he will find an admirable paper in chap. vi. of Mansel's Prolego- 
mena Logica. It is sufficient for our present purpose to state that 
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was true to say before that it will be " white," so that it 
was always tnie to saj of any thiog generated that it 
either is, or that it will be ; but if it was always trae to 
say that it is, or will be, it is impossible that this is not, 
nor should be; and whatever must of necessity be, it is 
impossible that it should not have been generated, and what 
it is impossible should not have been generated mnst of ne^ 
cessity have been generated ; wherefore all things that will 
be, it is necessary should be generated, and hence there will 
be nothing casual nor fortuitous, for if it were fortuitous it 
would not be of necessity. Nor is it possible to say, that 
neither of them is true, as that it will neither be, nor will not 
be, for in the first place the affirmation being false, the n^a- 

s. Result or ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^'^"^ ^^^ ^^^ being false, it re- 
denying tbe suits that the affirmation is not true. And besides, 
trath both. .£ .^ ^^^ ^j.^^ ^ g^y. ^^^ ^ thing is at the same 

time ''white" and '' great," both must of necessity be, but if 
it shall be to-morrow, it must necessarily be to-morrow, asd if 
it will neither be nor will not be to-morrow, it will not be a 
casual thing, for example, a naval engagement, for it would be 
requisite that the engagement should neither oc- 

xamp c. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ occur. 

_ These and similar absurdities then will hap- 

surdity follows pcu, if of cvcry affirmation and negation, whether 
ttScMiul!"' ^^ respect of universals enunciated universally, or 
of singulars, it is necessary that one of the op- 
posites be true and the other false, but that nothing happens 
casually in those things which subsist, but that all are, and 
are generated of necessity ; so that it will neither be necessary 
to deliberate nor to trouble ourselves, as if we shall do this 
thing, something definite will occur, but if we do not, it will 
not occur. For there is nothing to prevent a person for ten 
thousand years asserting that this will happen, and another 
person denying it, so that of necessity it will have been then 
true to assert either of them. And it makes no difference 
whether any persons have uttered a contradiction or not, for 

Aristotle traces here the institution of a word to the primary concept of 
the thing, so that if affirmation is true» a thing is, if negation is true, a 
tUing is not. If either be true or false, he who affirms or denies says truly 
or falsely, so that if affirmative be true or false, a thing must necessarily 
exist or not exist. He alleges two enthymematic proofs, terminating in a 
reductio ad absurdum. 
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it is evident that the things are so, although the one should 
not have affirmed any thing, or the other have denied it, since 
it is not, because it has been affirmed or denied, that therefore 
a thing will or will not be, neither will it be more so for ten 
thousand years than for any time whatever. Hence if a 
thing so subsisted in every time that one of these is truly 
asserted of it, it was necessary that this should take place ; 
and each thing generated, always so subsisted, as to have been 
generated from necessity, for when any one truly said that it 
will be, it was not possible not to have been g:enerated, and of 
that which is generated, it was always true to say that it will be. 

But* if these things are impossible — (for • vide Bekker, 
we see that there is a beginning of future ]!^dthe^^?^8i 
things, both from our deliberation and practice, edition, xar; 
and briefly in things which do not always energize, ^°^ ^^^ *^® "• 
there is equally a power of being and of not being, in 
which both to be and not to be occurs^ as well as to have been 
genei-ated and not to have been generated ; and, indeed, we 
have many things which evidently subsist in Ihis manner, for 
example, it is possible for this garment to have been cut in 
pieces, and it may not be cut in pieces, but be worn out be- • 
forehand, so also it is possible that it may not be cut in pieces, 
for it would not have been worn out before, unless it had been 
possible that it might not be cut in pieces, and so also in re^ 
spect of other productions, which are spoken of according to 
a power of this kind — ) then it is evident that all things 
neither are, nor are generated of necessity, but 5. Many things 
that some things subsist casually, and that their JjJJiii^e m 
affirmation is not more true than their negation, and to the nature of 
that there are others in which one of these subsists tfon w*n^ 
more frequently, and for the most part,^ yet so, that tion. 
either might possibly have occurred,but the other not.^ 

Wherefore, being, must of necessity be when it is,^ 
and non-being, not be, when it is not; but it is not ne- 
cessary that every being should be, nor that non-being 
should not be, since it is not the same thing for every being 

' As for instance, finding a treasure ; here the negation is oftener true 
than the affirmation : except recently in California and Australia. 

^ That 13, the rarer may occur, but the more common may not. 

' Hypothetically, i. e. a thing must be, if it is supposed to be, because 
being and non-being cannot concur in eodem, eodem tempore. 
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to be from necessity, when it is, and simply to be from neces- 
* «^ 1, , sity, and in like manner as to non-being. There 

6. Parallel rear . •'' . i . ^l /• ^ 

•oning as to IS the Same reasonmg also m the case of contra- 

Sd^iTdSSity dic*^<>D 5 to be or not to be is necessary for every 

aa to the neces- thing, also that it shall, or shall not be, yet it is not 

^Sehwto? requisite to speak of each separately, bat I Eay, 

contingent fti- fo^ instance, that it is necessary for a naval action 

ture«» solved. ^ ' ^ ^ "^ ^ -^ • ^ 

to occur or not occur to-morrow, yet it is not 
necessary that there should be a naval action to-morrow, nor 
that there should not be ; it is necessary, however, that it 
should either be or not be. Wherefore, since assertions and 
things are similarly true, it is evident that things which so 
subsist, as that whatever have happened, the contraries also 
were possible, it is necessary that contradiction should subsist 
in the same manner, which happens to those things which are 
not always, or which not always, are not. For of these, one 
part of the contradiction must necessarily be true or false, not 
indeed this or that, but just as it may happen, and one must 
be the rather true, yet not already true nor false ; ^ so that it 
is evidently not necessary that of every affirmation and nega- 
' tion of opposites, one should be true, but the other false ;^ for 
it does not happen in the same manner with things which are 
not, but which either may or may not be, as with things 
which are, but it happens as we have said.^ 

* When the contingents of course are unequal. 

* That is, definitely. 

' Quae ex casu pendent et esse possunt et non esse ; quare in his affir- 
matio et negatio (17 avripaaiQ) quuin nihil prsstitutum sit, eodem jure 
verae vel falsse pronuntiantur (6 fioitag ix^i) altera utra enim admittenda 
erit neque tamen, altera alteri prsferenda, tanquam sit destinatum, et 
certuxn quod eyenturum sit ; quamvis enim alteram yeram fore magis sit 
probabile quam alteram {fidWov dXtfOii) nondum vera est donee 
eventus earn comprobaverit Waitz. Aristotle's object, whilst he admits 
the contingent, is to reduce it, for all logical purposes, to a necessary 
certainty of consequence. The vrhole of Uiis chapter proves at once the 
practical turn of his mind, opposed alike to the ideal of Plato, the merely 
probable (as a result) of the Academics, and the versatile scepticism of 
Pyrrho, against whom Montaigne ushers in his own Philippic (Essay 12, 
book ii.) by the famous quotation from Sextus Empiricus. 

" Nil sciri si quis putat, id quoque nescit 

An sciri possit quo se, nil sciri fatetur." 
Compare the philosophical principle of formal necessity in this chapter 
with Bp. Butler*s distinction between, " by necessity," and acting " neces- 
sarily," Analogy, ch. 6, also his Introduction, and part ii. ch. 2, upon the 
nature of the contingent and proof. 
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Chap. X. — Of Oj^position with the addition of the Copula} 

Since affirmation signifies something of something, and this 
is either a noun, or anonymous,'^ (i. e. indefinite,) but what is 
in affirmation must be one and of one thing,^ all 
affirmation and negation will be either from a JiTSciatSa! °' 
noun and a verb, or from an indefinite noun and 
verb. (But what a noun is, and what the anonymous, has been 
shown before, for I do not reckon '^ not man " a noun, but an 
indefinite noun, for an indefinite noun signifies in a certain 
respect one thing, just as "is not well" is not a verb, but an 
indefinite verb.) Still without a verb there is ^^ ^ ^ 
neither an affirmation nor negation, for " is," or ' * ' 
" will be," or " was," or " is going to be," and so forth, are 
verbs, from what has been already laid down, since in 
addition to something else they signify time. Hence the 
first affirmation and negation (will be), *'man is," ^'man is 
not," afterwards " non-man is," " non-man is not." Again, 
" every man is," " every man is not," " every non-man is," 
"every non-man is not," and the same reasoning holds in 
times beyond (the present).* But when " is," is additionally 

' This is called oppositio tertii adjacentis, and a proposition is so de- 
nominated where the copula is separated from the predicate ; otherwise 
where the two form one word, as " He walks," the proposition is called 
secnndi adjacentis ; hitherto the latter has been treated of, and the co- 
pula and predicate considered equivalent to a single verb, as \ivkov (De 
Int. ch. 2) to \iVK6v ion. I have followed Taylor in finishing the sen- 
tence before the bracket. 

3 *AvwvvfAov vocat t6 aopivrov ovona quod ex sequentibus apparet, 
quamquara to dv^wnov alium sensum habere solet apud Arist. Waitz. 
Vide supra. *' Something of something," means of which something is 
asserted. 

' This is true also of negation. The statement has already been made, 
ch. 8, that there must be one subject, and one predicate. Vide Whately, 
b. ii. c. 2. 

* Literally, " external times," rStv iKrhq ik xpovtav. On the distinc- 
tion between the copula and the third per. sing, of ttfiij as predicating 
existence, see Pacius de Int. c. 3, and Biese, vol. i. p. 95. — Upon the pre- 
dicate having the negation added to it for the sake of obtaining a parti- 
cular affirmative premise, see Whately, b. ii. ch. 2 : where of course it is 
added to the subject, as in the text, it becomes an indefinite subject, to 
which the finite is stated prior, as being of an incomplex nature, and by this 
means the character of the proposition is sometimes changed^ and the 
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predicated as the third thing, then the oppositions are enun- 
ciated doubly ; * I say for instance, '* aman is just ; " here the 
word " is," I say, is placed as a third thing, whether noun or 
Terb, in the affirmation, so that on this account, these will be 
J iftheco uia ^^^^9"^^ which two will subsist with respect to 
be add(^?%ere affirmation and negation, according to the order of 
JJSndi^i- consequence, as privations, but two will not.* But 
their subsist- I aay tiiat the word " is," will be added to "just " or 
enoe exempli- ^ „ not just," * SO that also negation is added, where- 
man^waitS"'^ ^^^ there will be four. We shall understand, 

however, what is said from the under-written 
examples :*'' '* A man is just," the negation of this is, ** a man 
is not just ; " " he is not a just man," the negative of this is, " he 
is not not a just man," for here the word '* is," and " 10 not," 
will be added to the "just" and the "not just," wherefore 
An. Pr. 46. these things, as we have shown in the Analjrtics, 

are thus arranged. The same thing will happen 
iithThek^"' if *^® affirmation be of a noun taken universally,* 
cuiiarity, uni- as for instance, "every man is just ;" of this the 

negation is, " not every man is just," " every roan 
is not just," "not every man is not just," except that it does 
not similarly happen that those which are diametrically op- 
posed are co-verified;* sometimes, however, this does ha'p- 

snbject admits an affirmative. Vide Huyshe, 5 1 , and the translator's note, 
Aldrich's Log., Oxford, 1843. 

* That is, besides the two terms, (man) subject, and (just) predicate. 

* The enunciations will be four which have the same predicate, and 
in a certain respect the same subject. Two of these, he says, will subsist 
"^nth respect to affirmation and negation according to the order of con- 
sequence, because " man is not just/* man not is not just, are referred to 
•• man is just," " man not is just," as privations are referred to habits. 
By the word negation here, he does not mean the whole proposition, but 
the words " not is." Farther on he calls ** not " negative. 

' 'Ek riav viro'ytypafifieviav. Tabula hoc modo disponenda erit 



oiiK iffrtv oil BUawQ dvB^iroc ^ ^ oifK ttrri SiKaiog avBpitnroQ 




iffTif iitMABQ avQpwQQ ^ >^ '£<yrcv ov iiiutioc avOpiawoQ, 

Wait!. 
The place subsequently referred to in the Analytics, is upon the opposition 
of indefinites. 

^ That is, of a distributed subject, which is the case in universal pro- 
position. Vide Whately, book ii. ch. 2, sect. 2. 
* Since indefinites are compared to particulars, in contingent matter 
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pen, these two therefore are opposed to each other. 4 q^^^^ ^j^j^ 
But the other two (are opposed) in respect to aniodefi^ite 
"non-man," as to a certain added subject, as ■^*^^*®*' 
" non-man is just," " non-man is not just," " the non-just is 
not man," "the not non-just is not man:" there are not^ 
however, more oppositions than these, but these without 
those, will be by themselves, as using the noun, " non-man." 
In those, however, wherein, " is," is not adapted, — as in " he 
enjoys health," and " he walks," — here it produces the same 
when thus placed, as if "is" were added; as " every man 
enjoys health," " every man does not enjoy health," " every 
non-man enjoys health," "every non-man does not enjoy 
health." For it must not be said, " not every man," but the 
negation, "not," must be added to "man;" for "every" does 
not signify universal, but that (the thing is taken) universally.^ 
This is however evident, from " a man enjoys health," " a man 
does not enjoy health," " non-man is well," " non-man is not 
well," these differ from those, in not being universally (taken ).2 
Hence " every," or " no one," signifies nothing else, than that 
affirmation or negation is of a noun universally (assumed) ; 
wherefore it is necessary to add other things of the same kind.* 
But because the contrary negation to this, " every animal 
is just," is that which signifies that "no animal is just," it 
is evident that these will never be either true at the same 
time, nor in respect to the same subject, but the opposites to 
these will sometimes be so, as "not every animal is just," 
and "some animal is just."* But these follow; 5. consequence 
the one, "no man is just," follows "every man of the negative 

opposite enunciations may be true. Contraries are both false in contin- 
gent matter, never both true ; subcontraries both true in contingent mat- 
ter, never both false ; contradictories always one true, another false. Vide 
scheme of opposition. 

' " Every," " all," " no," etc., are called universal signs, and show 
that the subject is distributed ; but when the common term has no sign 
at all, the indefinite is decided by the propositional matter, i. e. is uni- 
versal in impossible, aud particular in contingent matter. Vide the com- 
mon Logics. 

^ The enunciations, "man is well," "man is not well," differ from 
** every man is well," " every man is not well." 

^ That is, as the indefinite is made indefinite by the addition of nega- 
tion to the subject, the same should be done in a definite enunciation, as 
" every man is well," every non-man is well, rd ovv dWa rd avra Sel 
vpberiQivai, "reliqua ergo eadem oportet (dicentem) apponere." Buhle. 

^ These are the particulars, or subcontraries. 

r 
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upon the af- is not jost," but the opposite, '* some msn is just," 
vSb vcraL*"* follows " not every man is not j ust," for it is neces- 
sary that some man should be just. In the case 
also of singulars, it is evident that if a man being questioned 
denies truly, he asserts also truly, as, "Is Socrates wise? 
No ! " Socrates therefore is not a wise man. But in the case 
of universals, what is similarly asserted is not true, but the 
negation is true, as, " Is every man wise? No !" Every man 
therefore is not wise ; for this is false, but this, 
ivoiJJm?**"^ ** liot every man then is wise," is true, and this is 
opposite, but that is contrary. 
Opposites, however, as to indefinite nouns and verbs, as ''non- 
man" and *.* non-just," may seem to be negations without a noun 
and verb, but they are not so,^ for the negation must always of 
necessity be either true or false, but he who says " non-man " 
does not speak more truly or falsely, but rather less, than he who 
* * , ^ ^ says " man," except something be added. Still the 

6. An indefi- .'It • • ^w j ^ • 

nitenotftie- assertion, "every non-man is just, does not sig- 
ciatton? *°^" °^fy ^^^ S2imQ as any one of those (propositions), nor 
the opposite to this, namely, " not every non-man 
is just ;" but the assertion, "every one not just is not a man," 
means the same with, " no one is just who is not a man." 

Nouns and verbs indeed, when transposed, have the same sig- 
nification, as, " he is a white man," " he is a man wbite,** for 
unless it be so, there will be many negations of the same thing, 
but it has been shown that there is one of one ; of this, *' he 
is a white man," there is the negation " he is not a white naan," 
and of the other, " he is a man white," (except this be the 
same with " he is a white man,") the negation will either be 
" he is not, not a man white,'* or " he is not a man white." 

7. No differ- But the One is a negation of this, " he is not a 
aSonor^^" ^^ white," and the other of this, "he is a white 
tion produced man" (so^ that there will be two negations of one 

* This parenthetical sentence is omitted by Taylor, but given by Bek- 
ker, Waltz, Buhle, and Averrois ; the last gives the following scheme of 

Enunciationum indefinitarum dlspositio. 
^ I Affirmativa simplex Negativa simplex \ ^ 

\ Homo est Justus Homo non est Justus / 



^ I Negativa infinita Affirmativa infinita \ j. 

\ Homo non est non Justus Homo est non Justus / 

Iva privatoria ^ 
It injustus j 
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\ Homo non est injustus Homo est injustus j 
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affirmation) ; wherefbre it is evident ttiat when a hy tnmcpoif. 
noun and verb are transposed, the same affirmation ^^"' 
and negation result. 



Chap. XI. — Of the Composition and Division of Propositions. 

To affirm, and deny, one thing of many, or many , q^^ ^j^^j,^ 

of one, is not one affirmation nor one negation, cannot be said 

except that is some one thing which is manifested many of'one^ 

from the many ; I mean by one, not if one name J7 ®°«' affinna^ 

, . X xf 'J XX.' ' ix tionornega- 

be given to many things, nor if one thing result tion.— Excep- 
from them, as "man" is perhaps "animal," and *|°"' 
"biped," and "mild," yet one thing results from these ; but 
from " white" and " man," and " to walk," one thing does not re- 
sult, so that neither if a person affirm one certain thing of these 
is it one affirmation, but there is one articulate sound indeed,^ 
yet many affirmations, nor if he affirmed these things of one, 
(would there be one affirmation,) but in like manner, many. If, 
then, dialectic interrogation be the seeking of an answer, either 
of a proposition, or of either part of a contradiction, (but a 
proposition is a part of one contradiction,) there would not be 
one answer to these, for neither is there one interrogation, 
not even if it be true : we have, however, spoken of these in 
the Topics, at the same time it is evident that. Topics, vm. r. 
What is it? is not a dialectic interrogation,* for a cf^priorAn?* 
choice should be given from the interrogation to i.i. 

He divides also "uniyersals" and " particulars" after the same maimer. 
The whole treatise he distinguishes into two books, the 2nd commencing 
with this chapter, and treating of indefinite enunciations generally. The 
Greeks resolved it into five sections ; Boethius, sometimes into two, and 
at others into six books ; the Latin translators generally, into two books. 
These difierences, in the earlier commentators, have given rise to much 
confusion in quotation, amongst their successors. 

* Or ^iovTf fiia — ima vox. Aristotle's doctrine in the Topics difiers 
from that of Porphyry, as the latter does from Aldrich. The word 
Karriyoptifia, occurrent lower down, signifies a predicable — the expres- 
sions categorematic and syncategorematic are not Aristotelian, but are 
met with in Michael Psellus. Cf. Trendelenburg, Elem. sect. 9. Waitz, 
vol. i. p. 267. 

a On the nature of the interrogation, see Whately ii. 2, 1, and upon 
interrogational fallacy, book iii. sect. 9. Si quis vero quaerit ita ut quod 
responderi debeat unum quidem sit, sed definitione dat4 exponendum, 
unum quidem est quod quaeritnr et quod respondetur, qusestio vero dia- 

P Z 
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yoj>ioiN«wftii enunciate this or that purt of the contradiction ; 
'^v^' bat the interrogator must besides define, whether 

this particular thing, or not this, be a man. 

^^ As, however, there are some things predicated 

arfnropiMui. ^ eompositcs, so that there is one whole predicable, 
of those which are predicated separately, but others are not so, 
what is the difference ? For in respect of " man," we may truly 
and separately predicate ** animal " and '* biped," and these as one 
thing ; also " man " and ** white," and these as one thing ; but 
not if he is '* a shoemaker" and '' a good man," is he therefore 
also a good shoemaker. For if, because each of 
irt^b?^"* these is true, both, conjointly, should be of neces- 
JuocUvei*tiueI ^^ *™^ many absurdities would follow, for 

" ^*^ * "man" and "white" are truly predicated of a 
man, so that the whole together may be ; ^ again, if the thing 
"is white," the whole conjointly "is white," wherefore, it 
will be " a man white, white," even to infinity ; again, " a 
musician white walking," and these frequently involved to 
infinity. Once more, if " Socjates" is " Socrates" and *' man," 
" Socrates" is also " Socrates man," and if he is "man" and 
"biped," he is also "man biped ;" wherefore it is evident, if 
a man says conjunctions are simply produced,^ the result will 
be that he will utter many absurdities. 

Let us now show how they are to be placed. Of things 
predicated, and of those of which it happens to be predi- 
cated, whatever are accidentally enunciated, either in respect 
of the same, or the one of the other, these will not be one ; as 
"man is white," and "a musician;" but "whiteness" and 

lectica» quoniam quaesUone dialectic^ non interrogatur qus sit hominis 
definitio, sed ntruixi hec sit hominis definitio, an non sit. Waitz. 

* Since " man " and " white" are predicated at the same time» and the 
subject may be said to be " a white man.** The rule is, that we cannot 
use a separate predicate when there is in the subject any thing so opposed 
to a portion of the predicate, as to cause any contradiction, as if a dead 
man were called a man. If there is any contradiction between the pre- 
dicate and subject, the proposition will be false, yet if there be no such 
contitidiction, it does not follow that the latter is always true. In most 
cases, however, of this sort, we find a fourth term surreptitiously intro- 
duced, by the ambiguity of the copula. 

' Tdg ovfi^rXordc airXwt yivurSai^ si quis simpliciter dicat com- 
plexiones fieri. Averrois. Compare Whately, book i. and ii. ch. 5 ; also 
book iii. sect. 9 ; also Hill's Logic, 108, et seq., and observations upon 
logical division. 
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"music*' are not one thing, for both are accidents to the same 
thing. Neither if it be true to call what is white musical, 
yet at the same time will "musical" "white" be one thing, 
for what is "white" is " musical " per accidens, so that " white 
musical" will not be one thing, wherefore neither 
is a man said to be "a good shoemaker" singly^ timpieand' 
but also "a biped animal," because these are not Si^SS!*®^'®" 
predicated of him per accidens. Moreover, nei- 
ther are such things which are inherent in another (to be 
added), hence, neither is "whiteness" (to be predicated) 
repeatedly, nor is "a man" "a man animal," nor (a man) 
" biped," since both animal and biped are inherent in man ; 
still it is true to assert it singly of some one, as that " a cer- 
tain man is a man," or that " a certain white man is a white 
man," but this is not the case always. But when some op- 
position is in the adjunct which a contradiction follows, it is 
not true, but false, as to call a dead man a man, but when 
such is not inherent, it is true. Or when something (contra- 
dictory) is inherent, it is always not true ; but when it is not 
inherent, it is not always true, as " Homer" is something, "a 
poet," for instance, "w" he therefore, or "w" he not? for 
"is" is predicated of Homer accidentally, since "w" is predi- 
cated of Homer because he is a poet, but not per se (or essen- 
tially). Wherefore, in whatever categories, contrariety is not 
inherent, if definitions are asserted instead of nouns, and are 
essentially predicated, and not accidentally, of these a parti- 
cular thing may be truly and singly asserted ; but non-being, 
because it is a matter of opinion, cannot truly be called a 
certain being, for the opinion of it is, not that it is, but that 
it is not. 

Chap. XII. — On Modal Proposition^ 

These things then being determined, let us con- i. of thenega- 

sider how the affirmations, and negations of the tipn* tow 6vua- 

possible and impossible to be, subsist with reter- xouev^veUcu, 
ence to each other, also of the contingent and the 

* Arietotle here enumerates four modes, but in Anal. Prior, i. 2, they 
are reduced to two, the necessary and contingent. See St. Hilaire's 
Translation. The Greek commentators have multiplied the modes, by 
allowing any adverb, added to the predicate, or adjective qualifying the 
subject to constitute a modal. The word rpojrof , as applied to the modes 
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non-contingent, and of the impossible and necessary, since this 
has some doubtful points. For if among the complex, those 
contradictions are mutually opposed, which are arranged ac- 
cording to the verb "to be," and " not to be," (as for instance 
the negation " to be a man,*' is ** not to be man," not this, 
" to be not a man," and the negation of " to be a white man " 
is " not to be a white man," and not this " to be not a white 
man," since if affirmation or negation be true of every thing, it 
will be true to say " that wood is not a white man,") — if this be 
so, in those things to which the verb "to be" is not added, 
that which is asserted instead of the verb " to be," will pro- 
duce the same thing. For example, the negation of " a man 
walks," will not be " non-man walks," but, " a man does not 
walk," for there is no difference in saying that " a man walks," 
or that " a man is walking," so that if this is every where the 
case, the negation of " it is possible to be," will be " it is pos- 
sible not to be," and not " it is not possible to be." But it 
appears that it is possible for the same thing both to be, and 
not to be, for every thing which may possibly be cut, or may 
possibly ^alk, may also possibly not be cut, and not walk, and 

the reason is that every thing which is thus pos- 
JiJiS^e1?«r sible, does not always energize,^ so that negation 

will also belong to it, for that which is capable 
of walking, may not walk, and the visible may not be seen. 
Still however it is impossible that opposite affirmations and 
negations should be true of the same thing, wherefore the ne- 

of propositions and of syllogisms» comes from the Greek commentators, 
but is not Aristotelian. (Ammonius Schol. p. 130, a. 16.) The ad- 
mission of modals into Logic, has been strongly advocated and opposed ; 
the determination of the implied matter of a jmre proposition is extra- 
logical of course, but respecting the expressed matter of a modal, the 
reader will find some valuable remarks in Mansel's Logic. The authorities 
are, on one side of the question Sir W. Hamilton, on the other Kant 
and St. Hilaire. A modal is reducible to a pure categorical, by uniting 
the modal word to the predicate, or to the subject when the mode only 
expresses the nature of the matter of the proposition, e. g. a fish neces- 
sarily lives in the water, i. e. all fish live in the water. Though the man- 
ner of connexion between the extremes is expressed in a modal, yet it 
does not thereby test the quantity of the proposition, as there are uni- 
versals and particulars in each mode. On the distinction of propositional 
matter, see Sir. W. Hamilton, Ed. Rev. No. 115, p. 217. Also the coin- 
mentary of Ammonius, de Int. 7, (Scholia, p. 115, a. 14). 

' " Non semper in actu est." Averrois. Cf. Metap. lib. ii. 4, and books 
7 and 8 ; also Physics, lib. ii. 
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gation of '' it is possible to be/' is not '* it is possible not to 
be." Now it results from this that we either at the same 
time affirm and denj the same thing of the same, or that the 
affirmations and negations are not made according to the ad- 
ditions, "to be "or "not to be ;^" if therefore, that, be im- 
possible, this, will be to be taken, wherefore the negation of 
" it is possible to be," is " it is not possible to be," 
(but* not it is possible not to be). Now there is l^^^ ^^ 
the same reasoning also about the being contingent, 
for the negation of this is, not to be contingent, and in like 
manner as to the rest, for example the necessary and impossible, 
since fts in those it happens that, " to be," and, " not to be," are 
additions, but " whiteness " and " man " are subjects, so here 
" to be " and " not to be," become as subjects, but " to be possi- 
ble," and "to be contingent," are additions which determine the 
true and false in the (enunciations) "to be possible" and "to 
be not possible," similarly as in those, " to be," and " not to be." * 
But of " it is possible not to be," the negation is not, " it is not 
possible to be," but " it is not possible not to be," and of " it is 
possible to be," the negation is not, "it is possible not to be," but, 
"it is not possible to be ;" wherefore, "it is possible to be," and, 
"it is possible not to be," will appear to follow each other ; for it 
is the same thing, " to be possible to be," and "not to be," since 
such things are tiot contradictories of each other, namely, "it is 
possible to be," and, " it is possible not to be." But " it is pos- 

^ Seqnitur enim hinc aut idem yere simul affirmari et negari de eodem 
aut non secundum apposita quatenus ea» sunt et rum sunt, fieri affirma- 
tiones et negationes. Si ergo illud fieri nequit (ut negatio prqpotvtionis 
modalem negativam eficiat) hoc {ut negatio modi effictat modalem nega- 
tivam) eligendum fuerit. Buhle* 

* Vide Huyshe's Logic, p. 50. As regards modality, judgments accord- 
ing to Kant are problematical, assertorial, and apodeictical. The first are 
accompanied by a consciousness of the bare possibility of the judgment ; 
the second by a consciousness of its reality ; the third by a consciousness 
of its necessity. Modality is thus dependent on the manner in which a 
certain relation between two concepts is maintained, and may vary ac- 
cording to the state of different minds, the given concepts, and conse- 
quently the matter of the judgment, remaining unaltered. Mansel's Prol. 
Log., and Appendix, note G. The real state of the case appears to be that, 
in &e endeavour to combine psychological variation with logical distinct- 
ness, philosophers have sacrificed the proper office pf the latter. As far 
as proposition is concerned, modals may be turned at once into pure ca- 
tegoricals, in fact, they affect not the relation between the terms, but sim- 
ply the subject or predicate, in other words, the terms themselves alone. 
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Bible to be," and " it is not possibte to be," are never true of 
the same thing at the same time, for thej are opposed, neither 
at least are, " it is possible not to be," and " it is not possible 
not to be," ever true at the same time of the same thing. Like- 
wise of, ''it is necessary to be," the negation is not, ''it is 
necessary not to be," but this, " it is not necessary to be," and 
of, "it is necessary not to be," (the negation) is this, ''it is 
not necessary not to be." Again, of, "it is impossible to be," 
the negation is not "it is impossible not to be," but "it is not 
impossible to be," and of, " it is impossible not to be," (the 
negation) is, " it is not impossible not to be." In fact, uni- 
versally, as we have said, "to be" and "not to be," we must 
2. The cImu necessarily regard as subjects, but those things 
and M»i ^Ko* to which produce affirmation and negation we must 
as subjects, connect with "to be" and "not to be :" we ought 
TfflSiIrton iSd *^ *^ consider these as opposite affirmations and 
negation is to negations; possible, impossible, contingent, non- 
connec . QQQ|jj^geQ^ impossible, not impossible, necessary, 
not necessary, true, not true. 

Chap. XIII. Of the Sequences of Modal Propoeitwne. 

The consequences are rightly placed thus : " it 
thS^Srd'iJjM- happens to be," follows, " it is possible to be," and 
ing relative this reciprocatcs with that ; also, " it is not impos- 

consequencei. .«••,.« -i^, •»• <.«-f^ 

sible to be and "it is not necessary to be. But> 
" it is not necessary not to be," and, "it ^ is not impossible not to 
be ;" follow, "it is possible not to be," and, "it may happen 
not to be ; " and, "it is necessary not to be," and, " it is im- 
possible to be," follow, "it is not possible to be," and, "it does 
not happen to be ;" but, "it is necessary to be," and also, 
" it is impossible not to be," follow, " it is not possible not to 
be," and, "it is not contingent not to be :" what we say-how- 
ever may be seen from the following description : 

1 3 

It is possible to be It is not possible to be 

It may happen to be It may not happen to be 

1 Bekker, Buhle,' and Waitz read this clause differently : as all are, 
howeyer, agreed in the scheme given, 1 have reconciled Uieir yariation 
by a reference to. that. Taylor appears to have done the same. 
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It is not impossible to be It is impossible to be 

It is not necessary to be. It is necessary not to be. 

2 4 

It is possible not to be It is not possible not to be 

It may happen not to be It may happen not to be 

It is not impossible not to be It is impossible not to be 

It is not necessary not to be. It is necessary to be. 

Therefore the impossible, and the not impossi- i. ^6 ^idHvarov, 
ble, follow contradictorily the contingent, and the 5°|,^**^"' *„ ^^ 
possible, and the non-contingent, and the not vow. reciproce. 
possible, and vice versi ;♦ for the negation of the ®' 
impossible, namely, "it is not impossible to be," follows, "it is 
possible to be," but affirmation follows negation, for, " it is im- 
X>ossible to be " follows " it is not possible to be," since " it is 
impossible to be," is affirmation, but, " it is not impossible to 
be," is negation. 

Let us next see how it is with necessary matter, now it is 
eirident that it does not subsist thus, but contraries follow, 
and contradictories (are placed) separately,^ for, " it is not ne- 
cessary to be," is not the negation of " it is ne- „ ^ , 
cessary not to be, smce both, may possibly be true its peculiarity, 
of the same thing, as that which necessarily, is not, Tn^proof f *''*° 
need not of necessity, be. But the reason why the 
necessary follows not, in like manner, other propositions, is 
that the impossible being enunciated contrarily to the ne- 
cessary, signifies the same thing ; for what it is impossible 
should eidst, jnust not of necessity be, but not be, and what is 
impossible should not be, this must of necessity be ; so that 
if these similarly follow the possible and the not possible, 
the^e (do so) in a contrary mode,^ since the necessary and the 
impossible do not signify the same thing, but, as we have said, 

^ Contrarias eas appellat, quum propterea quod non est aliud nomen, 
' quod lis melius conveniat, turn maxime propter locos, quos occupant in 
tabul& qnam adscripsit : nam in Mc i^ kvavrlaq coUocatae sunt ovk dvay- 
Koiov Aval et avay, firj tlvai, Waitz. In the table given above the two 
ibrmcr in each column are contraries to the two former in the opposite ; 
Qiid the two latter in each are contrary sequences from the two former. 
"Necessity, according to Aristotle, (Ethics, ch. iii.,) was either absolute 
(dwX&Q), or hypothetical (1^ vvoBkirtioi;), the former immutable, the lat- 
ter only conditional. See also Metap. lib. iv. 

* Namely, ** it is necessary and it is not necessary.*' 
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Buhie nd ^^^ vew&. Or is it impossible that the contra- 
Averrofai omit dictories of the necessafj should be thns disposed ? 
the quMtfen. ^^^^ what, " is necessarj to be" is '* possible to 
be," since if not, negation would follow, as it is necessary either 
to affirm or denj, so that, if it is not possible to be, it is im- 
possible to be, wherefore it would be impossible for that to 
be, which necessarily is, which is absurd, but the enunciation, 
"it is not impossible to be" follows the other, "it is possible 
to be," which again is followed by, " it is not necessary to 
be," whence it happens that what necessarily exists does not 
necessarily exist, which is absurd. But again neither does, 
"it is necessary to be" follow "it is possible to be," nor 
does the proposition, " it is necessary not to be," for to that, 
both, may occur, but whichever of these is true,^ those* will 
be no longer true, for at one and the same time, it is possible 
to be, and not to be, but if it is necessary either to be or not 
to be, both, will not be possible. It remains therefore, that 
"it is not necessary not to be," follows " it is possible to be ;" 
for this' is also true in respect of what is necessary to be, 
since this becomes the contradiction of that proposition which 
follows, viz. "it is not possible to be;" as "it is impossible 
to be," and " it is necessary not to be," follow that, of which the 
negation is, " it is not necessary not to be." W4ierefore these 
contradictions follow according to the above-mentioned mode, 
and nothing absurd results, when they are thus disposed.^ 

Still it may be doubted whether " it is possible 
di^iSjTto to be," follows "it is necessaiy to be," for if it 
*h* d^^*' ^^ ^^^^ °°* follow, the contradiction will be conse- 
betwMnration- qucut, namely, " it is not possible to be," and if a 
Id pSfenSiity. ™*^ should deny this to be a contradiction, it will 
be necessary to call, "it is possible not to be," a 
contradiction, both which are false in respect of necessary 
matter. Nay, on the contrary, it appears to be possible that the 
same thing should " be cut" and " not be cut," should " be" and 
"not be," so that what necessarily " is," may happen "not to be," 
which is false. Nevertheless it is evident that not every thing 
which can " be," and can " walk," is capable also of the op- 
posites, for in some cases this is not true. In the first place, 

» That is, it is necessary to be, and it is necessary not to be. 

' It is possible to be, and it is possible not to be. 

' It is not necessary not to be. * As above. 
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in those things which are potent irrationally,* as 
fire is calorific, and has irrational power ; rational aiIit•«^°^''*' 
powers then are those of many things, and of 
the contraries ; but not all irrational powers, for, as we 
have said, fire cannot heat^ and not heat, nor such other 
things as always energize. Yet even some irrational powers 
can at the same time receive opposites; but this has been 
stated by' us, because not every power is susceptible of con- 
traries, not even such as are predicated, according to the 
same species. Moreover, some powers are equivocal, for the 
possible is not predicated, simply ; but one thing is (called so), 
because it is true, as being in an energy, as it is possible for a 
man to walk, because he walks, and in short, a thing is pos- 
sible to be, because that is already in energy which is said to 
be possible ; on the other hand, another thing (is said to be 
possible), because it may be in energy ; as it is possible to 
walk, because a man may walk. Now this power exists in 
movable natures only, but that in immovable ; but with re- 
spect to both, it is true to say, that it is not impossible to 
walk or to be, and that a man is now walking and energizing, 
and has the power to walk, hence it is not true* to predicate 
that which is thus possible, in respect of necessary matter, 
simply, but the other is true. Wherefore since the universal 
follows the particular, to be able to be, but not all ability, fol- 
lows that which is of necessity, and indeed the s. Thedw^Kor- 
necessary and the non-necessary may perhaps be cw xoi uh av, 

' N on secundum rationem possibilia. Buhle. '* N on secundum ratio- 
nem possunt." Averrois. Compare Metaph. lib. ii. and iv. and viii. In 
the last place, the same distinction between rational and irrational powers 
is maintained ; the reader will find also that the whole of the 8th chapter 
turns on the difference between dwdfiig and Ivipytia. Briefly, the former 
is (as here) simple potentiality ; the latter, that active state, in which 
potentiality may be. Aristotle places the ivipyna, and properly, ante- 
cedent to the Svvafiic, Vide also Ethics, book i. ch. 2. AvvdfinQ con- 
sidered as faculties were five, of which vegetables possessed one, brutes 
four, and man all. CJompare Aristot. de AnimfiL. The resistance given, 
has respect to the potentiality of the toill, which of course is excluded 
from irrational subjects, hence they are, in a sense, unsusceptible of con- 
traries ; man*s will, being potential, has power to restrict his dvvafinst 
or place them in Ivipytiq^ but irrational subjects have no potential will, 
hence the difference. 

' It is only truly asserted of what is hypothetically necessary* because 
a thing must of necessity be, when it will be, though it will not neces- 
sarily be. 
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we the Apxfi the principle of the existence, or of the non-exist- 
'^*5TIi*? ence of all things, and we should consider other 

things as consequent upon these.^ Hence from 
what we have stated, it is clear that whatever exbts of necessity, 
is in energy, so that if eternal natures are prior in existence, 
4. The tA if, energy also is prior to power, and some things, as 
h€^€Td^''ii!^l, **^® ^"* substances, are energies without power, 
Priorityr '"*'" but othcrs with power, namely, those which are 
prior by nature, but posterior in time : lastly, there are some 
which are never energies, but are capacities only. 

Chap. XIV. Of Contrary Proposituma,^ 

1. Those opta- But whether is affirmation contrary to negation, 
iona are con- or affirmation to affirmation ? and is the sentence 

» The following order will explain : 

1 3 

It is necessary to be It is not necessary to be 

It is not possible not to bie It is possible not to be 

It may not happen not to be It may happen not to be 

It is impossible not to be. It is impossible not to be. 

2 4 

It is necessary not to be It is not necessary not to be 

It is not possible to be It is possible to be 

It may not happen to be It may happen to be 

It is impossible to be. It is not impossible to be. 

Waitz observes that he does not consider the irputrrj ovtria here as in the 
Categories, but as in the Metaphysics. Vide Metap. b. iii. 4, 6, etc., also 
Physics, lib. ii. and De Anima, i. 1» 2, and ii. 1, 2. Ed. Trendelenburg. 
The learned note of Ammonius, too long to insert, tends to show no 
more than what can be gleaned by the student from a reference to the 
. places quoted, namely, that with Aristotle, energy is prior to capacity, 
and that the necessary being invariably the same in subsistence, caa only 
be predicated of things which are always in energy: this conclusion 
being syllogistically educed, he proceeds to evolve the contingents and 
consequences, placing form in energy, matter in capacity. In the Meta. 
12Ui book, he calls the gods— essences in energy. Ck>mposites are those 
which participate of matter, and either may or may not retain form : thus 
beings are, first, energies simple and immutable, next, those which are 
mutable, yet connected with energy, others, which precede energy as to 
time, but do not always obtain it, lastly, others which subsist as to capa- 
city alone, and are not naturally adapted to energy. Vide Ammonius in 
librum de Interpretatione. 

■ This chapter is not given separately in the text, by Waitz: with 
Ammonius it forms the fif& section of the treatise. He considers it either 
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which says, "every man is just," contrary to the trary which are 
one, "no man is just," or the sentence "every of contrary 

• • X » X ^« • ' j.n ct r\ iL matter, and the 

man is just," to, "every man is unjust," as " Cal- prepositional 
lias is just," " Callias is not just," " Callias is un- J^^pjjjf yi"5S'" 
just," — which of these are contraries ? For if the contrariety 
things in the voice, follow those which exist in o^op^^^o"- 
the intellect,* but there the opinion of a contrary is contrary, 
as for instance, that "every man is just," is contrary to, 
*• every man is unjust," it is necessary that affirmations also 
in the voice should subsist in the same manner, but if there, 
the opinion of a contrary be not contrary, neither will affirm- 
ation be contrary to affirmation, but the before-named ne- 
gation. Hence it must be considered what false opinion is 
contrary to the true opinion, whether that of negation or that 
which opines it to be the contrary. I mean in this way, 
there is a certain true opinion of good that it is good, but an- 
other false opinion that it is not good, lastly, a third, that it is 
evil, which of these therefore is contrary to the true opinion? 
and if there is one, according to which is it contrary ? If then 
a man should fancy contrary opinions to be defined by this, 
that they are of contraries^ it would be erroneous, for of good 
that it is good, and of evil that it is evil, there is perhaps the 
same opinion, and it is true whether there be many (opinions) 
or one : but these are contraries, yet not from their being of 
contraries are they contraries, but rather from their subsist- 
ing in a contrary manner.^ If then there is an opinion of good 
that it is good, but another that it is not good, and there is 
also something else, which is neither inherent, nor can be, 
in good, we cannot admit . any contrary of the rest, neither 

as spuriously introduced by some one posterior to Aristotle, or written by 
him to exercise the reader's judgment upon what has been said, as in the 
Categories he contends that what is sensible is prior to sense, explaining 
the system of relation generally in his Physical Auscultation. 

• * Vide supra, ch. i. ; also Ethics, book vi. ch; 1 and 2. As Waitz ob- 
seryes, he seems to refer to the same subject in the Metaphysics, where he 
takes for granted that ivavria core So^a So^y ii r^c arr(^a<reui(, and again 
in the Topics. Waitz, 363. Vide also Whately, book ii. ch. 2, 3, and 
Huyshe, sect. 4 : whose remarks will fully explain this chapter. The 
example, Callias is just — is unjust, is in fact a contradiction. (Vide De 
Interpretatione, ch. 7.) 

2 fiaXXov Tip ivavriwc, in a form of logical contrariety. Qn the three- 
fold division of good, by the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, see Cic. 
Acad. i. 5; Tusc. t. 85. Ethics, book i. 8. 
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such opinions as imagine the non-inherent to be inherent^ nor 
the inherent to be non-inherent, (for both are infinite,^ both 
as many as imagine the non-inherent to be inherent, and the 
inherent to be non -inherent) ; but in those things in which there 
is deception, (therein we admit contraries,) and these are from 
which there are generations ; generations however are from 
opposites, wherefore deceptions also. If then good is good 
and not evil, and the one is essential, but the other accidental 
— (for it is accidental to it not to be evil) and of every thing 
the opinion is more true and false which is essential, if the 
true (be assumed) — the opinion that good is not good, is 
false in respect of that which is essentially inherent, but 
the opinion that it is evil is false of that which is from acci- 
dent, so that the opinion of the negation of good would be 
more false than the opinion of the contrary. He is however 
especially deceived about every thing who holds a contrary 
opinion, for contraries belong to things which are the most 
diverse about the same thing. If then one of these is con- 
trary, but the opinion of the negation is more contrary, it 
is evident that this itself will be (truly) contrary ; but the 
opinion that the good is evil is complex, for it is necessary 
perhaps, that the same man should suppose (good) not good. 
Once more, if it is requisite for the like to occur in other things, 
it may seem to have been well said in this case also ; for the 
(opposition) of negation is either every where or no where ; 
but whatever things have no contraries, of these, the opposite 
to the true opinion is false, as he is mistaken who fancies "a 
man " " not a man," if then these (negations) are contrary the 
other (opinions) also, of negation, are. Besides, it is the same 
as to the opinion of good that it is good, and of what is not 
good, that it is not good ; and also the opinion of good, that it 
is not good, and of what is not good that it is good ; to the 
opinion then of the not good that it is not good, which is true, 
2. Nature of what will be the contrary ? Certainly not that 
contrari^y be- which savs tliat it is cvil, siucc it may at one 

tween amrma- _,•' . ' _•; 

tion and nega- and the Same time be true ; but truth is never 
^^' contrary to truth, for whatever is not good* is evil, 

so that it will happen that these opinions, shall be at one and 
the same time, true. Nor again will that (opinion) that it is not 

» This parenthesis is omitted by Taylor. I follow the reading of Buhle 
and Waitz. 
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evil, be (the contrary), for that is also true, and thiese may exist 
at the same time, wherefore (the opinion) of what is not good, 
that it is good, remains as a contrary to the opinion of what is 
not good, that it is not good, and this will be false, so that 
the opinion of good that it is not good, will be the contrary 
to that of what is good, that it is good. That there will be no 
difference though we should propose universal affirmation is 
evident, for universal negation will be the contrary ; as for in- 
stance, to the opinion which supposes every thing good to be 
good, that nothing of good things is good (will be the contrary 
opinion), for the opinion of good that it is good, if good be 
universd, is the same with that which opines that whatever 
is good is good, and this differs in no respect from the opinion 
that every thing which is good is good, and the like takes place 
as to that which is not good. So that if this be the case in 
opinion, and affirmations and negations in the voice are sym- 
bols of (conceptions) in the soul, it is clear that the universal 
negation which is about the same thing, is contrary to affirm- 
ation. For instance, to " every thing good is good," or that 
** every man is good," (the negation is contrary,) that 
" nothing or no man is good ;" but this, that " not every thing, 
or not every man," (is good, is opposed) contradictorily. It 
is however evident, that true opinion can neither possibly be 
contrary to true opinion, nor true negation (to true negation), 
for those are contraries which subsist about op- « « . . 

, i.! *8. Contraries 

posites ; but about the same things the same may cannot co-exist 
be verified, but contraries cannot possibly be in- «"« «" ^¥ -"^^ip- 
herent in the same thing, at one and the same time.^ 

^ Vide the canones oppositarum. Aidrich. Also notes upon the 7th 
chap, de Interpret. 
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THE PRIOR ANALYTICS.* 

BOOK I. 
Chap. I. — Of Proposition^ Term, SyUoffism, and Ha Elementa, 

1. Purport of It is first requisite to say what is the subject, 
the'atSinment Concerning which, and why, the present treatise 
of demonstra- is undertaken, namely, that it is concerning de- 
tve science, moustration, and for the sake of demonstrative 
science; we must afterwards define, what is a proposition, 
what a term, and what a syllogism, also what kind of syllo- 
gism is perfect, and what imperfect; lastly, what it is for 
a thing to be, or not to be, in a certain whole, and what 
we say it is to be predicated of every thing, or of nothing 
(of a class). 

2. Definition of -^ proposition then is a sentence which affirms or 
^ oSia"'"^ jrii ^^'^^^ something of something,^ and this is uni- 
either^"' versal, or particular, or indefinite ; I denominate 
lertS!^""'^"^" universal, the being present' with all or none; 
2. kviUpti, par- particular, the being present with something, or 
3!°orS<6p.<rTw. ^^^ ^ith Something, or not with every thing; 
indefinite. but the indefinite the being present or not being 
present, without the universal or particular (sign); as for 
example, that there is the same science of contraries, or that 

^ Aristotle herein analyzes syllogism and demonstration into their prin- 
ciples ; the names Prior and Posterior were given to these treatises in 
the time of Galen, but it is remarkable, that when Aristotle cites them, 
he denominates the former, "Concerning Syllogism," and the latter 
** Concerning Demonstration." Upon the subject of title, compare St. 
Hilaire, M^moire, vol. i. p. 42, with Waitz, vol. i. p. 367 ; and for general 
elucidation of the treatise itself, much information has been derived from 
the valuable commentary of Pacius. 

* Oratio indicativa, etc., Aldrich, ** Oratio enunciativa," Boethius. The 
latter's definition is the better. 

' The word virapx^^^t inesse, has given ample scope for the exercise of 
logical contention : Taylor objects to translating it, the being inherent, 
and points out an anomaly arising from Pacius' use of it in this way, 
in the next chapter. He asserts that the real Aristotelian sense is 
*' being present with." For the account of the word, see note, p. 53« 
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pleasure i« not good. But a demonstrative 
proposition difiers from a dialectic in this, that bet^rUn^thr 
the demonstrative is an assumption of one part of f^^^^^l^^ 
the contradiction, for a demonstrator does not in- ana the d.ax«ii- 
terrogate, but assume, but the dialectic is an in- ''"^ »p«>T«<riy. 
terrogation of contradiction. ^ As regards however forming a 
syllogism from either proposition, there will be no difference 
between one and the other, since he who demonstrates and 
he who interrogates syllogize, assuming that something is or 
is not present with something. Wherefore a 
syllogistic proposition will be simply an affirma- Jij^ropositSn. 
tion or negation of something concerning some- 
thing, after the above-mentioned mode : it is however demon- 
strative if it be true, and assumed through hypo- 
theses from the beginning,^ and the dialectic pro- firJuv*^*""**"' 
position is to him who inquires an interrogation 
of contradiction, but to him who syllogizes, an assumption 
of what is seen and probable, as we have shown in the Topics. 
What therefore a proposition is, and wherein the syllogistic 
demonstrative and dialectic differ, will be showii accurately 

' The oldest Greek commentator, Alexander Aphrodisiensis, speaks of 
the Xovicj) icat <rt;X\oyt<Tri«cj) irpayfiartia as containing under it, diro- 
ShktikyIj diaXiKriKTj, TrnpaariKrj, and (ro^icrnic^. Schol. p. 149, a. 19. 

* These are d^no/jtaray the truth of which are self-evident, Waitz. 
They correspond to the Kotvai ewoiai of the mathematicians. The place 
referred to is the 1st book of the Topics. As assumption by the name of 
hypothesis forms one of the Aristotelian ap^ai, or principles of science, we 
annex the following table of the latter from Mansers Appendix. 

'Apxai /^^ ^ 



Koivai (i^ wv) 


-lOiat (TTCpl o) 


a^cd'/ftara 


eiifue 


(originfcl premises) 


1 


i 

opiofxoi 


1 
J 
viroBsffets 


Definitions. 


assumptions of the 


real, of the subjects, 


existence of the subjects, as 


nominal, of the attributes. 


a necessary condition 




to their definition. 




(N. B. The attributes are not 




assumed, but proved to exist 




in their subjects.) 
o 
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in the following treatises, but for our present requirements 
what has now been determined by us may per- 
JtSS^lp^."*' *^»P8 suffice. Again, I call that a "term," into 
which a proposition is resolved, as for instance, 
the predicate and that of which it is predicated, whether to be 
or not to be is added or separated. Lastly, a 
lyUogfam.* syllogism is a sentence in which certain things 
being laid down, something else different from 
the premises necessarily results, in consequence of their ex- 
istence.^ I say that^ "in consequence of their existence," 
something results through them, but though something happens 
through them, there is no need of any external term in order 
1 The letter *^ *^® existence of the necessary (consequence). 
either perfect, Wherefore I call a perfect syllogism that which 
jflreAiif I^* requires nothing else, beyond (the premises) as- 
sumed, for the necessary (consequence) to appear : 
but an imperfect syllogism, that which requires besides, one 
or more things, 'which are necessary, through the supposed 
terms, but have not been assumed through propositions.^ But 
for one thing to be in the whole of another, and for one thing 
to be predicated of the whole of another, are the same thing, 
8 Definition ^^^ ^® ^^^^ ^* ^® predicated of the whole, when no- 
of predication thing can be assumed of the subject, of which the 
nuu?"^ *^ other may not be asserted, and as regards being 
predicated of nothing, in like manner.* 

* Vide Aldrich. Aristotle's definition is translated by Aulus Gellins, xv. 
26. Oratio in qu^, consensis quibusdam et concessia aliud quid, quam 
qu8B concessa sunt,* per ea, quee concessa sunt necessario conficitur. 
On the subject of the syllogism being a petitio principii, vide Mansel'a 
Logic, Appendix D. 

' Cf. Aquinas Opusc. 47. de Syll. cap. viii. Scotus, lib. i. Anal. 
Prior, Qusest. xxii. seqq. Occam, Log. p. d, cap. 6. The direct and in- 
direct syllogisms of the Schoolmen must not be confounded with the per- 
fect and imperfect of Aristotle : an indirect syllogism has the minor term 
the predicate, and the major the subject, of the conclusion. 

* That is, when nothing can be assumed of the subject of which the 
other can be predicated. With Aristotle the " dictum de omni et nullo," 
is the principle of all syllogism. Vide Whately, b. i. sect. 4. See also tlie 
same principle, Categor. 3. 
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Chap. II. — On the Conversion of Propositions, 
Singe every proposition is either of that which , ^_^ , 

. / .*^ f X . ^ ., 1. Doctrine of 

13 present (simply), or is present necessarily or cmjveraion, 
contingently, and of these some are affirmative, J^convewion 
but others negative, according to each appellation ; in k, univer- 
again, since of affirmative and negative propositions ' ^* 
some are universal, others particular, and others indefinite, it 
is necessary that the universal negative proposition of what 
is present should be converted in its terms ; for instance, if 
"no pleasure is good," "neither will any good be pleasure." 
But an affirmative proposition we must of neces- j a and i to 
sity convert not universally, but particularly,^ as be converted 
if '* all pleasure is good," it is also necessary that i'*^^<'"^'^^y- 
"a certain good should be pleasure;" but of particular pro- 
positions, we must convert the affirmative proposition parti- 
cularly, since if " a certain pleasure is good," so also " will a 
certain good be pleasure;" a negative proposition however 
need not be thus converted, since it does not follow, 3 conversion 
if " man " is not present with " a certain animal," of o unneces- 
that animal also is not present with a certain man. ^^^' 

Let then first the proposition A B be an universal nega- 
tive ; if A is present with no B, neither will B be present 
with any A, for if it should be present with some A, for e?c- 
ample with C, it will not be true, that A is present with no 
B, since C is something of B. If, again, A is pre- ^ ^^^^ j^^ 
sent with every B, B will be also present with 
some A, for if with no A, neither will A be present with any 
B, but it was supposed to be present with every B. In a 
similar manner also if the proposition be particular, for if A 

* Aristotle's account of conversion differs from that of Aldrich, since he 
divides conversion into universal and particular, having respect to the qua- 
lity of the proposition after conversion, *AirXr} avTitrrpotprj is mentioned 
by Philoponus Scholia. On the conversion per accidens, of the logicians, 
see Whately, b. ii. sect. 4. Boethius uses the expressions generalis and 
per accidens. Whately*s term, conversion by limitation, is far better. 
The example in the text is worked out more shortly by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus. It is to be noticed that, having in Inter, ch. 12, spoken of four 
modes, he here reduces them to two Vide St. Hilaire's Translation, 
Preface, p. 66. 

o 2 
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be present with some B, B must also necessarily be present 
with some A, for if it were present with none, neither would 
A be present with any B, but if A is not present with some 
B, B need not be present with some A, for example, if B is 
** animal,* but A, " man," for man is not present with "every 
animal," but " animal " is present with " every man." 

Chap. HI. — On the Conversion of Modal Propositions^ 

1. Rule for "^^^ S2i3aie System will hold good in necessary pro- 
modai conver- positions, for an universal negative is universally 
M for purepro- Convertible, but either affirmative proposition par- 
am*\e of the ^ ticularly ; for if it is necessary that A should be 
Decenary mo- present with no B, it is also necessary that B 
^*^' should be present with no A, for if it should hap- 

pen to be present with any, A also might happen to be pre- 
sent with some B. But if A is of necessity present with 
every or with some certain B, B is also necessarily present 
with some certain A ; for if it were not necessarily, neither 
would A of necessity be present with some certain B : a 
particular negative however is not converted, for the reason 
we have before assigned. 

In contingent propositions, (since contingency is mul- 
tifariously predicated, for we call the necessary, and the not 
necessary, and the possible, contingent,) in all affirmatives, 
conversion will occur in a similar manner, for if A is con- 
tingent to every or to some certain B, B may also be con- 
tingent to some A; for if it were to none, neither would 
(Vd h 2 ) A be to any B, for this has been shown before. 
The like however does not occur in negative 
propositions, but such things as are called contingent either 
from their being necessarily not present, or from their being 
not necessarily present, (are converted) similarly (with the 

* Modality is not altogether excluded from Logic ; but is admitted by 
Aristotle, only when, being expressed in a proposition, it necessitates un- 
der certain conditions a corresponding modification of consequence. 
Logic has nothing to do with deciding the truth or falsity of proposition, 
per se, necessarily or contingently ; it only ascertains the necessary infer- 
ence of conclusion from premises according to certain canons. Vide 
some admirable remarks by Sir W. Hamilton on this subject. Psellus 
and Petrus Hispanus are both extra-logical in their consideration of 
matter. 
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former) ; e. g. if a man should say, that it is 2. or the con- 
contingent, for "a man," not to be "a horse," tingent, with 
or for " whiteness " to be present with no " gar- ®*"°i**^ 
ment." For of these, the one, is necessarily not present, but 
the other, is not necessarily, present ; and the proposition is 
similarly convertible, for if it be contingent to no " man " to 
be " a horse," it also concurs with no " horse " to be " a man," 
and if "whiteness " happens to no "garment," a "garment " 
also happens to no "whiteness ;" for if it did happen to any, 
"whiteness" will also necessarily happen to "a certain gar- 
ment," and this has been shown before, and in (ch. 2.) 
like manner with respect to the particular negative 
proposition. But whatever things are called con- ciiied conS- 
tingent as being for the most part and from their f^eJeJ^M in* 
nature, (after which manner we define the contin- conversion be- 
gent,) will not subsist similarly in negative conver- *'^®®'* ^ *°^ ^' 
sions, for an universal negative proposition is not converted, but 
a particular one is, this however will be evident when we speak 
of the contingent. At present, in addition to what we have 
said, let thus much be manifest, that to happen to nothing, or 
not to be present with any thing, has an affirma- • cf, ch. 12 de' 
tive figure,* for " it is contingent," is similarly ai*- ipterpreta- ' 
ranged with "it is," and " it is " always and entirely **°"®' 
produces affirmation in whatever it i* attributed to, e. g. " it 
is not good," or, "it is not white," or in short, "it is not this 
thing." This will however be shown in what follows, but» 
as regards conversions, these will coincide with the rest. 

Chap. IV. — 0/ Syllogism, and of the first Figure, 

These things being determined, let us now de- i. syiiogism 
scribe by what, when, and how, every syllogism is ^^« ""o^® 
produced, and let us afterwards speak of demon- demonstration 
stration, for we must speak of syllogism prior to Jd— *t\*lSSure" 
demonstration, because syllogism is more uni- and construe. 
versal, since, indeed, demonstration is a certain *""' 
syllogism, but not every syllogism is demonstration. 

When, then, three terms so subsist, with reference to each 
other, as that the last is in the whole of the middle, and the mid- 
dle either is, or is not, in the whole of the first, then it is neces- 
sary that there should be a perfect syllogism of the extremes. 
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But I call that the middle,^ which is itsdif in an- 
oVe«roc. and of othcr, whilst another is in it,^ and which also be- 
^BvuSSml^^* comes the middle hy position,^ but the extreme* 

that which is itself in another, and in which an- 
other also is.* For if A is predicated of every B, and B of 
every C, A must necessarily be predicated of every C, for it 
has been before shown, how we predicate " of every ;" so also 
if A is predicated of no B, but B is predicated of every C, A 
will not be predicated of any C. But if the first is in every 

* That is, in the first figure, because the middle is placed otherwise in 
the second and third figiires. 

' * That is, in the first figure ; the middle is th^ subject of the major pre- 
mise, and predicate of the minor. 

* That is, the middle is placed between the extremes. Aristotle, in 
his figures, regards rather the extension of the middle, than its position 
in the two premises. Vide Trendelenburg, Elem. sect. 28. Waitz, Anal. 
Pr. 23. 

* The majus extremum, rb fitiZov axpovy is called also to vpmwf. 
An. Pr. book i. ch. 31 ; the minus, t6 tXarrov, also to ttrxcLTov. An. 
Pr. book ii. ch. 8. Of. Aldrich, cap. iii. sect. 3. 

^ The minor extreme is the subject of the middle in the minor pre- 
mise ; and the major extreme is the predicate of the middle in the major 
premise. 



Ex. 1. Every man is an animal 
No horse is a man 
Every horse is an animal. 

Ex. 2. No line is science 

No medicine is a line 
Every medicine is science. 

3. Some nabit | ^ ^^t | good 

All prudence is a habit 
All prudence is good. 



Ex 



Ex. 4. Some horse 



\ IS not j 



[ is not 
No swan is a horse 
Every swan is white. 

Ex. 5. Every ipan is an animal 

Somethmg white (i. e. a swan) 

is not a man 
Every swan is an animal. 

Ex. 6. No man is inanimate 

Something white (i. e. snow) 

is not a man 
All snow is inanimate. 



Every man is an animal 
No stone is a man 
No stone is an animal. 

No line is science 
No imity is a line 
No unity is science. 

Some habit {1^^^ J good 

All ignorance is a habit 
No ignorance is good. 

No crow is a horse 
No crow is white. 

Every man is an animal 
Something white (i. e. snow) is not 

a man 
No snow is an animal. 

No man is inanimate 
Something white (i. e. a swan) is 

not a man 
No swan is inanimate. 



white Some horse 
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middle, but the middle is in no last, there is not a syllogism 
of the extremes, for nothing necessarily results from the ex- 
istence of these, since the first happens to be present with 
every, and with no extreme ; so that neither a particular nor 
universal (conclusion) necessarily results, and nothing neces- 
sary resulting, there will not be through these a syllogism. 
Let the terms of being present universally, be "animal," "man," 
" horse," and let the terms of being present with no one be 
** animal," "man," "stone."* Since, then, neither ^ 
the first term is present with the middle, nor the ^""^ ® 
middle with any extreme, there will not thus be a syllogism. 
Let the terms of being present, be " science," " line," " medi- 
cine," but of not being present, " science," " line," . ^^ 
" unity ;"f the terms then being universal, it is ^*™p® 
manifest in this figure, when there will and when there will 
not be a syllogism, also that when there is a syllogism, it is 
necessary that the terms should subsist, as we have said, and 
that if they do thus subsist there will evidently be a syllogism. 

But if one of the terms be universal and the other particu- 
lar, in relation to the other, when the universal is joined to the 
major extreme, whether affirmative or negative, but the par- 
ticular to the minor affirmative, there must necessarily be a 
perfect syllogism, but when the (universal) is joined to the 
minor, or the terms are arranged in some other way, a (syl- 
logism) is impossible. I call the major extreme 
that in which the middle is, and the minor that ^'^ MeZCwf and' 
which is under the iniddle. For let A be present TJ *^«tto>' 
with every B, but B with some C, if then to be 
predicated " of every " is what has been asserted from the first, 
A must necessarily be present with some C, and if A is pre- 
sent with no B, but B with some C, A must necessarily not 
be present with some C, for what we mean by the being predi- 
cated of no one has been defined, so that there will be a perfect 
syllogism. In like manner, if B, C, being affirm- 4 syllogistic 
ative, be indefinite, for there will be the same syl- ratio the same 
logism, both of the indefinite, and of that which MfM^e^pM-. 
is assumed as a particular. ticuiar. 

If indeed to the minor extreme an universal af- ?. No syllogism 
firmative or negative be added, there will not be univer?ail*but 
a syllogism, whether the indefinite, or particular, {fcuS?^or?n- 
afiSrms or denies, e. g. if A is or is not present definite. 
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with some B, but B is present to every C ; let the terms 
of affirmation be "good," "habit,** "prudence," and those 
• Example (3 ) ^^ negation, . « good," « habit," « ignoraoce."* 

Again, if B is present with no C, but A is 

present or is not present with some B, ar not with every 

, B ; neither thus will there be a syllogism ; let the terms of 

Exam le (4 ) ^"^ present with every (individual) be " white,"t 

""^* "horse," "swan;" but those of being present 

with no one, be " white," " horse^" " crow." The same also 

may be taken if A, B be indefinite. Neither will 
the^i}or**£* tJiere be a syllogism, when to the major extreme 
^orE,batthe the Universal affirmative or negative is added; 

but to the minor, a particular negative, -whether 
it be indefinitely or particularly taken, e. g. if A is present 
with every B ; but B is not present with some, or not with 
eveiy C, for to what the middle is not present, to tliis, both to 
every, and to none, the first will be consequent. For let the 
terms, " animal," " man," " white," be supposed, afterwards 
from among those white things, of which man is not predicated, 
let "swan" and "snow" be taken ; hence "animal" is predi- 
cated of every individual of the one, but of no individiial of the 
t Exam le (5 ^^^^9 whercforc there will not be a syllogism.} 

Again, let A be present with no B, but £ not be 
present with some C, let the terms also be "inanimate," 
" man," " white," then let " swan" and " snow" be taken from 
those white things, of which man is not predicated, for inani- 
mate is predicated of every individual of the one, but of no 
§ Example (6) ^J^^lividual of the other. § Once more, since it is 

indefinite for B not to be present with some C, 
(for it is truly asserted, that it is not present with some C, 
whether it is present with none, or not with every C,) such 
terms being taken, so as to be present with none, there will 
be no syllogism (and this has been declared before). Where- 
fore it is evident, that when the terms are thus, there will not 
be a syllogism, since if one could be, there could be also one 
in these, and in like manner it may be shown, if even an uni- 
7 Nor when "^^^s^^ negative be taken. Nor will there by any 
both are parti- means be a syllogism, if both particular inter- 
ciiiar, etc. ^^^^ i ^^q predicated either as affirmative or nega- 

* Propositions. ** Propositio ipsa vocatur passim ab Aristotele, * inter- 
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tivey or the one affirmative and the other n^ative, or the one 
indefinite, or the other definite, or both indefinite ; but let the 
conunon terms ofall be "anima],'' "white," "man," ._ , „, 
"animaV "white," "stone."* Exampie(7.) 

From what has been said, then, it is evident, that if there 
be a particular syllogism in this figure, the terms must ne- 
cessarily be as we have said, and that if the terms be thus, 
there will necessarily be a syllogism, but by no g j^^-^^ ^^ 
means if they are otherwise. It is also dear, that to^- The first 
all the syllogisms in this figure are perfect,* for pfete!an™TOm- 
all are perfected through the first assumptions ; and JJJjJJ ^Jj J'- 
that aU problems are demonstrated by this figure, . firmation and 
for by this, to be present with all, and with none, "®8^*^*°"- 
and with some, and not with some, (are proved,) and such I 
call the first figure.^ 

Chap. V O/tJie second Figure. 

When thesame (middle term) is present with every i . ^xntia, b., 
individual, (of the one,) but with none, (of the ttJn'^^wtS'STe 
other,) or is present to every or to none of each, position of the 

vallum/ * did<rrrifia,' quoniam duobus extremis terminis includitur, eorura- 
que intervalium efficit." Buhle. 

Ex. 7. Something white { |^ not } "^ Something white { j^ not } *° "*^' 

animal mal 

Some man 1 1^ . > white Some stone { J? . > white 

Erery man is an animal. No stone is an animal. 

* For the special and general rules of syllogism, see the common 
Logics. It is sufficient to observe here, that the Aristotelian dictum is 
directly applicable only to the first figure, which is therefore the type of 
all syllogisms, and that the special rules, as laid down by Petrus Hispa- 
nus, may all be found in this and the following chapters. 

' On the term vpofiXrifiara, compare Alexander Schol. p. 150, b. xl. 
with this place, and also with Topics, i. 4. Schol. p. 256, a. 14, here, it 
is used as Kfirovfuvay or " quaestiones," upon which vide Aldrich, cap. 3. 
The term trxhy^ara, is employed, as Pacius thinks, by Aristotle, because 
of his illustration of syllogisms by geometrical figures. Vide Waitz, vol. 
i. 384. The invention of the fourth figure (disowned by Aristotle) is 
attributed by Averrois to Galen. Tp^Trcc, or mood, is not used in Aid- 
rich's sense by Aristotle, except, perhaps, in the 28th chapter of this 
book. In the same meaning, Aristotle uses vtSkjiq in An. i. 26. Upon 
the perfect and imperfect moods, vide Whately and Aldrich, (Mansel's Ed.) 
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terms-no per- * figure of this kind I call the fleoond figure, 

feet syiiogiam The middle term ^ also in it» I call that which 

it8conne?ton~ is predicated of hoth extremes, and the ex- 

withbothuni- tremes I denominate those of which thb mid- 

versal and par- ,, . ,. , , . . 

ticuiarquan- die IS predicated, the greater extreme hemg 
^^^^' that which is placed near the middle, but the 

less, that which is farther from the middle. Now the mid- 
dle is placed beyond the extremes, and is first in posi- 
tion ; wherefore by no means will there be a perfect syllo- 
gism in this figure. There may however be one,* 
Jum!' * *^"^ ^^*^ when the terms are, and are not, umversal,^ 
. and if they be universal there will be a syllogism 
when the middle is present with all and with none, to 
which ever extreme the negation is added,^ but by no means 
in any other way. For let M be predicated of no N, but of 
every O ; since then a negative proposition is convertible, N 
will be present with no M ; but M was supposed to be pre- 
sent with every O, wherefore N will be present with.no 0, 
for this has been proved before. Again, if M be present with 
every N, but with no O, neither will O be present with any N, 
for if M be present with no O, neither will O be present with 
any M; but M was present with every N, hence also O will 
be present with no N ; for again the first figure is produced ; 
since however a negative proposition is converted, neither will 
N be present with any O ; hence there will be the same syllo- 
gism. We may also demonstrate the same things, by a de- 
duction to the impossible ; it is evident therefore, that when 
the terms are thus, a syllogism, though not a perfect one, is 
produced, for the necessary is not only perfected from first as- 
2. Fromuni- sumptions, but from other things also.* If also 
versai affirm- M is predicated of every N and of every O, there 

^ Aristotle g^ves a separate definition of the three terms in each figure. 
Cicero and others call the middle " argumentum." 

* There is in this expression an ellipse of Trpbc rbv Urtpov, the phrase 
means strictly that one term is predicated universally, i. e. of the whole 
of— the other ; 8poc, is not properly a premise in Aristotle. 

• Whichever denies, if the other only affirms. 

^ i. e. a necessary conclusion. Syllogism is, in its strictest sense, a 
logical deduction or inference, and often appears used in this way by 
Aristotle, as in this same chapter. 

Ex. 1. Every animal is a substance Every animal is a substance 
Every man is a substance Every stone is a substance 
Every man is an animal. No stone is an animal. 
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wiU not be a syllogism, let the terms of being atives there it 
present be "substance," "animal," "man," and of JSenw?" 
not being present " substance," " animal," " stone," 
the middle term "substance."* Nor will there • ^wnpiedO 
then be a syllogism, when M is neither predicated of any N, 
nor of any O, let the terms of being present be " line," " ani- 
mal," "man;" but of not being present, "line," . 
" animal," " stone."t ^ 

Hence it is evident, that if there is a syllogism when the 
terms are imiversal, the latter must necessarily be, as we said 
at the beginning,^ for if they are otherwise, no necessary (con- 
clusion) follows. But if the middle be universal in respect to 
either' extreme, when universal belongs to the major either 
affirmatively or negatively, but to the minor particularly, and 
in a manner opposite to the universal, (I^ean by opposition, 
if the universal be negative, but the particular affirmative, or 
if the universal is affinnative, but the particular negative,) it 
is necessary that a particular negative syllogism 3. when the 
should result. For if M is present with no N, but major « Apr e, 

, _ • j^ •*.▼ • .-1 ■• ***" *he minor 

With a certain O, N must necessarily not be pre- i or o, the con- 
sent vnth a certain O, for since a negative propo- <5*"«»o'*^ ^• 
sition is convertible, N will be present with no M, but M was 
by hypothesis present with a certain O, wherefore N will not 
be present with a certain O, for a syllogism is produced in 
the first figure. 

Again, if M is present with every N, but not with a certain 
O, N must of necessity not be present with a certain O, for 
if it is present with every O, and M is predicated of every N, 

Ex. 2. No animal is a line No animal is a line 

No man is a line No stone is a line 

Every man is an animal. No stone is an animal. 

^ One affirmative and the other negative. Taylor uses categoric and 
privative, for the usual expressions affirmative and negative, whereas in 
Aristotle Kartiyopucbg always signifies affirmative, and is opposed to ffTtpri- 
r«oc. Vide Sir W. HamUton, Ed. Rev. No. 115. 
Ex. 3. Not every substance is an Not every thing white is an ani- 
aniinal mal 

Every crow is an animal Every crow is an animal 

Every crow is a substance. No crow is white. 
Ex. 4. Some substance is an animal Some substance is an animal 
No stone is an animal No science is an animal 

Every stone is substance. No science is substance. 
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M must necessarily be present with every O, but it was sup- 
posed not to be present with a certain O, and if M is present 
with every N, and not with every O, there will be a syllogism, 
that N is not present with every O, and the demonstration 
will be the same. But if M is predicated of every O, bat not 
of every N, there will not be a syllogism ; let the terms of 
presence be " animal," " substance," " crow," and of absence 
• Exam le (3 " *''°^°^*^" " white," " crow ; "• neither will there 

"™^ * * be a syllogism when M is predicated of no O, but of 
a certain N, let the terms of presence be ''animal," "substance," 
t Exam le (4 1 " ^*^^®»" ^"* ^^ absence, " animal," " substance," 

**"^ * " science." t 

When therefore universal is opposed to particular, we have 
declared when there will, and when there will not, be a syllogism ; 
but when the propositions are of the same quality,^ 
4. If both pre- as both bcmg negative or affirmative, there will not 
Sme'^41** l>7 any means be a syllogism. For first, let them be 
no Bviiogiam* negative, and let the universal belong to the major 
^*^ ' extreme, as let M be present with no N, and not be 

present with a certain O, it may happen therefore that N 
shall be present with every and with no O ; let the terms of 
I Example (5) ^^i^ersal absence be "black," "snow," "ani- 
mal ;" i but we cannot take the terms of universal 
presence, if M is present with a certain O, and with a certain 
not present. For if N is present with every O, but M with 
no N, M will be present with no O, but by hypothesis, it was 
present with some O, wherefore it is not possible thus to assume 
the terms. We may prove it nevertheless from the indefinite,' 

^ Taylor forgets that the affirmation and negation of proposition con- 
stitute its quality, so construes ofioioxrxVfJ^ovtg, " of the same figure,"— a 
classical exactitude procured by an illogical ambiguity. Biihle, " eadem 
form&.'* 

Ex. 5. No snow is black 

Some animal is not black 
No animal is snow. 
' Called dSioptaroct or indefinite, because it does not explain whether 
the attribution is true, alone in a part, or universally. Taylor. 

Ex. 6. Every swan is white 

Some stone is white 

No stone is a swan. 

Ex. 7. Every swan is white Every swan is white 

Some bird is not white Every bird is a swan 

Every bird is a swan. Every bird is white. 
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for since M was truly asserted not to be with some certain O, 
even if it is present with no O ; yet being present with no O, 
there was not a syllogism, it is evident, that neither now will 
there be one. Again, let them* be affirmative, 
and let the universal be similarly assumed, e. g. JoiiSont!^ ^^^ 
let M be present with every N, and with a certain 
O, N may happen therefore to be present, both with every 
and with no O, let the terms of being present with none, be 
"white," "swan," "snow;"'!' but we cannot as- 
sume the terms of being present with every, for * p ^ • 
the reason which we have before stated, but it may be' shown 
from the indefinite. J But if the universal be ^^.^ j 
joined to the minor extreme, and M is present with 
no O, and is not present with some certain N, it is possible 
for N to be present with every and with no O ; let the terms 
of presence be " white," " animal," " crow," but of absence, 
" white," " stone," " crow." § But if the proposi- ^^^ ^ 
tions are affirmative, let the terms of absence be 
" white," " animal," " snow," of presence, " white," " animal," 
"swan." II Therefore it is evident, when the pro- „ „ , ,„, 

... " j» j.\, Tx 1 xT_ H Example (9.) 

positions are of the same quality, and the one 
universal, but the other particular, that there is by no means 
a syllogism. Neither, however, will there be one, if a thing 
be present to some one of each term, or not present, or to the 
one, but not to the other, or to neither universally, or indefinitely, 
let the common terms of all be "white," "ani- ^^^^^^ j^^qx 
mal," " man ; " " white," " animal," " inanimate."^ "" ^ * 

Wherefore it is evident, from what we have stated, that if 
the -terms subsist towards each other, as has been said, there 
is necessarily a syllogism, and if there be a syllogism, the 
terms must thus subsist. It is also clear that all syllogisms 

Ex. 8. Some animal is not white Some stone is not -white 

No crow is white No crow is white 

Every crow is an animal. No crow is a stone. 

Ex. 9. Some animal is white Some animal is white 

All snow is white Every swan is white 

No snow is an animal. Every swan is an animal. 

Ex. 10. Some animal 1 1^ . \ white Some animal I J? . > white 

Some man | j^ . \ white Something inanim. I J^ . | white 
Every man is an animal. Nothing inanimate is an animal. 
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in this figure are imperfect, for all of them are produced from 
certain assumptions, which are either of necessity in the terms, 
or are admitted as hypotheses, as when we demonstrate by the 
ft No affirm*- ^P^^sible. Lastly, it appears- that an affirmative 
tive conciaBion syUogism is not producleid in this figure, but all 
in this figure. ^^ negative, both the universal and also the 
particular.^ 

Chap. VI. — 0/ Syllogisms in the third Figure, 

1. sx»lttar, When with the same thing one is present with 
Kure?its dia- ^vcry, but the other with no individual, or both 
racteriatic-the with evcry, or with none, such I call the third 
subjtlft of^both figure ; and the middle in it, I call that of which 
^erfecfavno- ^® predicate both, but the predicates the ex- 
Rrsminthis tremes, the greater extreme being the one more 
figure. remote from the middle, and the less, that which 

is nearer to the middle. But the middle is placed beyond the 
extremes, and is last in position ; now neither will there be a 

perfect syllogism, even in this figure, but there 
gisin!* * ^^^ ^^y ^® one,* when the terms are joined to the 

middle, both universally, and not universally. 
Now when the terms are universally so, when, for instance, 
P and R are present with every S, there will be a syllogism, 
so that P will necessarily be present with some certain R, for 
since an affirmative is convertible, S will be present to a cer- 
tain R. Wherefore since P is present to every S, but S to 
some certain R, P must necessarily be present with some R, 
for a syllogism arises in the first figure. We may also make 

the demonstration through the impossible, and by 
J'iT^"^^'" exposition.2 For if both are present with every 

S, if some S is assumed, (e. g.) N, both P and R 

* For the special rules and necessary negaiiye conclusion in this figure, 
vide Whately and Aldrich ; and for the principles of the several figures, 
compare Hill's Logic. The enumeration of distinct axioms for the second 
and third figures, occurs in Lambert Nues Organon, part i. ch. 4, sect. 
232. According to him, the use of the second figure is for the discovery 
and proof of differences in things ; and of the third, for those of exampl^ 
and exceptions. 

* The method called tKOeme signifies by exhibiting an individual case, 
" exponere sensui," hence a syllogism with singular premises is called 
" syilogismus expositorius." It is doubtful -whether Aristotle regarded 
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will be present with this, wherefore P will be present with a 
certain R, and if R is present with every S, but P is present 
with no S, there will be a syllogism, so that P will be neces- 
sarily inferred as not present with a certain R ; for the same 
mode of demonstration will take place, the proposition R S 
being converted ; this may also be demonstrated by the im- 
possible, as in the former syllogisms. But if R is present 
with no S, but P with every S, there will not be a syllogism ; 
let the terms of presence be " animal,*' "horse," "man," but 
of absence "animal," "inanimate," "man."* ^ ^^ ^ 
Neither when both are predicated of no S, will * ^*™^ * 
there be a syllogism, let the terms of presence be " animal," 
"horse," "inanimate," but of absence "man," tExainie(2) 
"horse," inanimate," the middle "inanimate."! 
Wherefore also in this figure it is evident, when there will, 
and when there will not^ be a syllogism, the 
ternis being, universal, for when both terms are premised are 
affirmf^ve, there will be a syllogism, in which it ^^**J5\e ^ 
will Ibe concluded that extreme is with a cer- syllogism, but 
tain extreme,^ but when both terms are negative arenJgaliv^^ 
there will not be. When however one is negative t^e major 
and the other affirmative, and the major is nega- S^nlglSvellSd 
tive but the other affirmative, there will be a syl- f^lSr^J'^^' 
logism, that the extreme is not present with 
a certain extreme, but if the contrary there will not be. 

If indeed one be universal in respect to the middle,^ and the 
other particular, both being affirmative, syllogism is necessarily 
produced, whichever i«rm be universal. For if R is present 

the tKBtaiQ as a syllogism at all. Vide Aquinas, Opusc. 47. Zabarella, 

cap. 7. 

Ex. 1. Every man is an animal Every man is an animal 

No man is a horse No man is inanimate 

Every horse is an animal. Nothing inanimate is a horse. 

Ex. 2. Nothing inanimate is an ani- Nothing inanimate is a man 
mal 
Nothing inanimate is a horse Nothing inanimate is a horse 
Every horse is an animal. No horse is a man. 

» i. e. the major with the minor. 
* i. e. Universally predicated of the middle. 
• Ex. 3. Every animal is aninvate 
Some animal is not % man 
Every man is animate. 
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witb every S, but P with a certaib S, P must necessarily be 
present witb a certain R, for since tbe affirmative is c(mvert- 
ible, S will be present witb a certain P, so that since R Ls 
present to every S, and S witb a certain P, R will also be 
present witb a certain P, wherefore also P will be present with 
a certain R. Again, if R is present with a certain S, but P is 
present with every S, P must necessarily be present with a 
certain R, for tbe mode of demonstration is the same, and 
these things may be demonstrated like tbe former, both by 
the impossible, and by exposition. If however one be affirm- 
ative, and the other negative, and the affirmative be universal, 
when the minor is affirmative there will be a syllogism ; for 
if R is present with every S, and P not present with a certain 
S, P must also necessarily not be present with a certain R, 
since if P is present with every R, and R with every S, P 
will also be present with every S, but it is not present, and 
this may also be shown without deduction, if some S be taken 
with which P is not present But when the major is affirm- 
ative there will not be a syllogism, e. g. if P is present with 
every S, but R is not present with a certain S ; let tbe terms 
• Exam \ IS) ^^ being universally present with be " animate," 
"™P® • "man," "animal."* But it is not possible to 
take the terms of universal negative, if R is present with a 
certain S, and with a certain S is not present, since if P is 
present with every S, and R with a certain S, P will also be 
present with a certain R, but it was supposed to be present 
witb no R, therefore we must assume the same as in the former 
syllogisms. As to declare something not present with a cer- 
tain thing is indefinite, so that also which is not present with 
any individual, it is true to say, is not present with a certain 
individual, but not being present with any, there was no syl- 
logism, (therefore it is evident there will be no syllogism).^ 

' i. e. when it is assumed not to be present with a certain indiyidual. 

Ex. 4. Something wild is an animal Something wild is an animal 
Nothing wild is a man Nothing wild is science 

Every man is an animal. No science is an animal. 

Ex. 5. Something wild is not an ani- Something wild is not an animal 
mal * 

Nothing wild is science Nothing wild is a man 

No science is an animal-. Every man is an animal. 
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But if the Begadve tenn be univepsal, (yet the particuUr af- 
firauitive,) when the major k negative, but the minor affirm- 
ative, there will be a gjllogism, K>r if P is present with no S, 
but B is present with a certain S, P will not be present with 
a certain B, and ugaiA there will be the first figure, the pro- 
position B S being convertecL But when the minor is nega- 
tive, there will not be a syllogism ; let the terms of presence 
be ** animal,'' ^'man," *^wild," but of abseBoe^ ^'animal,'' 
"science," <*wild," the middle g£ both, "wild."* ^ j.^,^^^,^ 
Nor will there be a syllogism when both are ne- **"v*c( •) 
gative, the one universal, the other particular : let the terms 
of absence when the minor is universal as to the middle, be 
*< animal," ^ science," " wild," (of presence, " ani- 
mal," «man," "wild)."t When however the ♦*^™'p^*(*> 
major is 'universal, but the minor particular, let the terms of 
absence be "crow," "snow," "white ;":{ but oi 
pres^ice we cannot take the terms, if B is present ^"°^ * 
with some S, and with some is not pres^at, since if P is present 
with every B, but B with some S, P will also be present with 
some S, but it was supposed to be present with no S, indeed 
it may be proved from the indefinite. Neither if each ex- 
treme be present or not present with a certain middle, will there 
be a syllogism ; or if one be present and the other not ; or if one be 
with some individual and the other with notevery or indefinitely. 
But let the common terms of all be, "animal," "man," "white," 
"animal," "inanimate," "white." § Wherefore .^^^^,j. 
it is clear in this figure also, when there will a™p « ( • 
and when there will not be a syllogism, and that when the 
terms are disposed as we have stated, a syllogism of necessity 
subsists, and that there should be a syllogism, it is necessary 
that the terms should be thus. It is also clear 3. No universal 
that all syllogisms in this figure are imperfect, for conclusion de- 
Ex. 6- Nothing white is a crow 

Not every thing white is snow 
No snow is a crow. 

Ex. 7. Something white I ^^q^ } a^ Something white j ^ not ( *^ ^' 

animal mal 

Spmething white | J^ . > a Something white ] |* A inani- 

man mate. 

Every man ia an animal. Nothing inanimate is an animal. 

H 
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rived from thii thej are all perfected by certain assumptions, and 
figure. ^^^^ 3^ universal conclusion either negative or af- 

firmative, cannot be drawn from this figure.^ 

Chap. VIL — Of the three first Figures^ and of {he Compkticn 
of Incomplete Syllogisms, 

In all the figures it appears that when a syllogism is not pro- 
duced, both terms being affirmative, or negative, (and par- 
ticular,^) nothing, in short, results of a necessary character; 
, ,, but if the one be affirmative and the other nega- 

1. If one pre- . . . _ . . n . i_ ^i 

mise be A or I, tive, the negative being universally taken, there 
tter?w5?S^a is always a syllogism of the minor extreme with the 
conclusion in major. For example, if A is present with every 
Jot ta predi"*" or with some B, but B is present with no C, the 
cated^of the propositions being converted, C must necessarily 
not be present with some A ; so also in the other 
figures, for a syllogism is always produced by conversion : 
again, it is clear that an indefinite taken for a particular affirm- 
ative, will produce the same syllogism in all the figures. 

Moreover it is evident that all incomplete syllogisms 
are completed by means of the first figure, for all of them 
are concluded, either ostensively or per impossibile, but 
in both ways the first figure is produced : being osten- 
sively*^ completed, (the first figure is produced,) 

* dciicTiKftir. jjggj^ygg jji Qf ^j^gni ^^j^ concluded by conversion, 

but conversion produces the first figure : but if they are de- 

^ Vide Hill, p. 196 ; also Whately, pp. 60 and 61. For the uses of 
the three figures also Aldrich, iii. 8. 
2 The words " and particular " are omitted by Waitz. 

* Taylor translates this *' demonstratiyely." " Simplici et rectA de- 
monstratione." Buhle. Reduction is expressed by the verb avdytoBaif 
never dvaytaSat. Mansel. He is also right in drawing attention to the 
incorrectness of the phrase, ** reductio ad impossibile ; *' it ought to be 
" per deductionem ad impossibile, or elliptically, per impossibile." The 
general phrase is a palpable absurdity. Vide An. ii. 11, C. Upon the 
nature of the dirayutyri tig t6 ddvvaTov, wherein, after all, the word does 
not mean reduction, see MansePs Logic, Appendix, note G. The anti- 
thesis to SiiKTiKbif is II ifTToOkosutg. Cf. ch. 23 of this 1st book of Ana- 
lytics : also Whately, book ii. ch. 3, sect. 5 and 6. Although the in- 
direct moods have been attributed to the invention of Theophrastus, by 
Alexander, (Schol. p. 153,) we find two of them recognised here by 
Aristotle, and the other three in Anal. Prior, ii. 1. 
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monstrated per impossibile, (there will be stUl the first figure,) 
because the false being assumed, a syllogism arises in the first 
figure. For example, in the last figure, if A and B are present 
with every C, it can be shown that A is present with some B, for 
if A is present with no B, but B is present with every C, A will 
be present with no C ; but it was supposed that A was present 
with every C, and in like manner it will happen in other in- 
stances. 

It is also possible to reduce all syllogisms g. ah syiio- 
to universal syllogisms in the first figure. For gisms may-be 
those in the second, it is evident, are completed versafs^in^he^ 
through these, yet not all in like manner, but first figure 
the universal by conversion of the negative, and thevariouA 
each of the particular, by deduction per impos- ™®^**<^^»- 
sibile. Now, particular syllogisms in the first %ure are com- 
pleted through themselves, but may in the second figure be 
demonstrated by deduction to the impossible. For example, 
if A is present with every B, but B with a certain C, it can 
be shown that A wiU be present with a certain C, for if A is 
present with no C, but is present with every B, B will be 
present with no C, for we know this by the second figure. So 
also will the demonstration be in the case of a negative, for if 
A is present with no B, but B is present with a certain C, 
A will not be present with a certain C, since if A is present 
wijth every C, and with no B, B will be present with no C, 
and this was the middle figure. Wherefore, as all syllogisms 
in the middle figure are reduced to universal syllogisms in the 
first figure, but particular in the first are reduced to those in 
the middle figure, it is clear that particular will be reduced to 
universal syllogisms in the first figure. Those, however, in the 
third, when the terms are universal, are immediately completed 
through those syllogisms ;** but when particular » . ^ ^^^ 
(terms) are assumed (they are completed) through verWus of the ' 
particular syllogisms in the first figure ; but these '\ ? "^e^^iSicu- 
have been reduced to those, J so that also particu- la". . 
lar syllogisms in the third figure (are reducible "*^*" 
to the same). Wherefore, it is evident that all can be re- 
duced to universal syllogisms in the first figure ; and we have 
therefore shown how syllogisms de inesse and de non inesse 



* By a deduction to ari absurdity. 
H 2 
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i^absist, both those which are of the same figure, with refer- 
ence \o themselves, and those which are of different figures, 
also with r^rence to each other. 

Chap. VJULI. — Cf 8yUogisms^ derived from two necemiry 
Propositions. 

1 Variety of ^^^^ however to exist, to exist necessarily, and 
•yiiogisint,viz. to exlst Contingently t^re different, (for numy 
i^IUJliwdthSw things exist, but not from necessity, and others 
Toi? itKaijaiov neither necessarily, no? in short exist, yet may hap- 
liSi«I3<M.^*'cf. pen to exist,) it is evident that there will be a 
Whateiy, b. 2. different syllogism fropi eaqh of these, and from the 

terms not being alike ; but one syllogism will con- 
sist of those which are necessary, anothei: of absolute, and a third 
3. Neceatary of Contingent. In necessary syllogisms it will 
syllogisms re- almost always be the same, s^ in the case of abso- 
S5r those""" l^te subsistences,* for the terms being similarly 
which are abso- placed in both absolute e^stence, and in existing, 

or not of necessity, there will and there will not 
be a syllogism, except that there will be a difference in neces- 
sary or non-necessary subsistence being added to the terms. 
For a negative is in like manner convertible, and we assign 
similarly to be iii the whole of a thing, and to be (predicated) 
of every. In the rest then it will be shown by the same 
manner, through conversion, that the conclusion is necessary, 
as in the case of being present ; but in the middle figure, when 
the universal is aflSrmative, and the particular negative, and 
again, in the third figure, when the universal is afiirmative, 
but the p^rticuls^* negative, the demonstration will not be in 
the li,ke manner ; but it is necessary that proposing something 
with which either extreme is not present, we make a syllogism 
of this, for in respect of these there will be a necessary (conclu- 
sion). If, on the oth^r hand, in respect to the proposed term, 
there is a necessary conclusion, there will be also one (a neces- 
sary conclusion) of some individual of that term, for what is 
proposed is part of it, and each syllogism is formed under its 
own appropriate figure. 

* i. e. Pure categoricals. 
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Chap. IX. — Of SyUogisms^ whereof one Proposition is Mces8A}% attd 
the other pure in the first Figure. 

It sometitoes happens also that when one pro- , conciiwioh 

position is necessary, a necessary syllogism arises,* of a •yiiogitm 

not however from either proposition indifferently, mue nece^-* 

but from the one that contains the greater ex- «ary often foi- 

o -n 1 . j» A • 1.1 Jow8 the major 

treme." For example, if A is assumed to be premise,— ex- 
necessarily present or not present with B, but B JJ^f^Jj. 
to be alone present with C, for the premises being versaJs and 
thus assumed, A will necessarily be present or p*"^"*"* 
not with C ; for since A is or is not necessarily present with 
every B, but C is something belonging to B, C 
will evidently of necessity be one of these.* If, ^ noTbi a. 
again, A B (the major) is not necessary, but B 
C (the minor) is necessary, there will not be a necessary con- 
clusion, for if there be, it will happen that A is necessarily 
present with a certain B, both by the first and the third 
figure, but this is false, for B may happen to be a thing of 
that kind, that A may not be present with any thing of it. 
Besides, it is evident from the terms, that there will not be a 
necessary conclusion, as if A were ** motion," B "animal," 
and C "man," for "man" is necessarily "an animal," but 
neither are "animal" nor "man" necessarily "moved;" so 
also if A B is negative, for there is the same de- 
monstration. In particular syllogisms, however, newSlary'.^ 
if the universal is necessary, the conclusion will 
also be necessary, but if the particular be, there will not be k 
necessary conclusion, neither if the universal premise be nega- 
tive nor affirmative. Let then, in the first place, the universal 
be necessary, and let A be necessarily present ^th every B, 

^ Theophrastus and Eudemus allowed a necessary conchidion to follow 
from, two necessary premises only. Vide Alex. Aphr. 

' Majori necessaria, necessario aliquid inesse concluditur. Buhle. 

Ex. 1. Erery animal is moved No animal is moved 

It is necessary that something It is necessary that something white 

white should be an animal should not be an animal 

Therefore something white is Therefore something white is not 

moved. moved. 

This is not necessary, for it [This is not necessary, because it 

might possibly not be moved.] may be moved. ] 
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bat B only be present with a certain G ; it is necessary therefore 
that A should of necessity be present with a certain 
• i^. it joined Q^ f^j^ Q jg y^^^j. • B, and A was of necessity pre- 
sent with every B. The same will occur if the 
syllogism be negative, for the demonstration will be the same, 
but if the particular be necessary, the conclusion will not be 
t i.e. though a necessary, for nothing impossible results,! as nei- 
non-necessary ^]^qy in universal Bvllogisms. A similar conse- 
admitted. qucuce Will result also in negatives ; (let the 
I Example (I.) ^^^^ ^^^ "motion," "animal," "white." J 

Chap. X. — Of the same in the second Figure, 

i.intheseeoDd ^ ^^^ second figure, if the negative premise be 
iiffuie, when a ncccssary, the conclusion will also be necessary, 
jotaedwfth^a but if the affirmative (be necessary, the conclu- 
SScoSSoi ^^°) ^^ ^^^ ^ necessary. For first, let the 
foUows the ne- negative be necessary, and let it not be possible 
SlJr^"mtaS"- for A to be in any B, but let it be present with 
Example and C alone ; as then a negative proposition may be 
'"^ * converted, B cannot be present with any A, but 

A is with every C, hence B cannot be present with any C, 
$ L e. belongs for C is under § A. In like manner also, if the 
I* The eonciu- ^^g^^^ve be added to C,|| for if A cannot be with 
•ion wui be any C, neither can C be present with any A, but 
°**^****^* A is with every B, so neither can C be present 
with any B, as the ^rst figure will again be produced; 
wherefore, neither can B be present with C, since it is simi- 
j. If theafflnn- l^rly Converted. If, however, the affirmative pre- 
ative be nece»- mise be neccssary, the conclusion will not be 

•ary, the con- n i "' * •! , .1 

elusion will neccssary ; for let A necessarily be present with 
not be. every B, and alone not be present with any C, 

then the negative being converted, we have the first figure ; 
but it was shown in the first, that when the major negative 
(proposition) is not necessary, neither "^nll the conclusion be 
necessary, so that neither in these will there be a necessary 
_, , „ conclusion.^ Once more, if the conclusion is 

IT I. e. in Byllo- " 1. ^t ^ r^ • ^ -i 

giams of the neccssary, it results that C is not necessarily pre- 
JJSh°a nIceS! ®®°* "^^ * Certain A, for if B is necessarily pre- 
sary afflnna- gent with no C, neither will C be necessarily pre- 
sent with any B, but B is present necessarily with 
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a certain A, if A is necessarily present with ererj B. Hence, 
it is necessary that C should not be present with a certain A ; 
there is, however^ nothing to prevent such an A being as- 
sumed, with which universally C may be present. More- 
over, it can be shown by exposition of the terms, that the 
oonclusion is not simply necessary, but necessary from the 
assumption of these, e. g. let A be " animal," B " man," C 
" white," and let the propositions be similarly assumed : for it is 
possible for an animal to be with nothing " white," then nei- 
ther will " man " be present with any thing white, yet not 
from necessity, for it may happen for "man" to be "white," 
yet not so long as " animal " is present with nothing " white," 
so that from these assumptions there will be a necessary con- 
clusion, but not simply necessary. 

The same will happen in particular syllogisms, for J;^"® jJJ* ^^^ 
when the negative proposition is universfid and ne- ticuiars. 
cessary, the conclusion also will be necessary,but when the affirm- 
ative is universal and necessary, and the negative • Taylor in- 
particular,* the conclusion will not be necessary. ^^^l^^»^^^ 
First, then, let there be an universal and necessary vwch words 
negative, and let A not possibly be present with Bekk^r'J^d^'' 
any B, but with a certain C. Since, therefore, a waitz. 
negative proposition is convertible, B can neither be possibly 
present with any A, but A is with a certain C, so that of 
necessity B is not present with a certain C. Again, let there 
be an universal and necessary affirmative, and let the affirm- 
ative be attached to B, if then A is necessarily present with 
every B, but is not with a certain C, B is not with a certain 
C it is clear, yet not from necessity, since there will be the 
same terms for the demonstration, as were taken in the case 
of universal syllogisms. Neither, moreover, will the conclu- 
sion be necessary, if a particular necessary negative be taken 
as the demonstration is through the same terms. 

Chap. XL — Of the aanie in the third Figure, 

Ik the last figure, when the terms are universally i. in this figure 
joined to the middle,^ and both premises are mtae^^nSis- 
affirmative, if either of them be necessary, the «ary, and both 

■ That is, are predicated of it. 
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^^to*'wSi"be <5oncIusion will also be necessary; and if Okie be 
^ewy. negative, but the other affirmative^ when tbe 
negative is necessary, the conclusion will .be also necessary, 
but when the affirmative (is so, the oonclssion) will not be 
lit ease n^cessarj. For first, let both propositions be^ 

affirmative, and let A and B be present with 
every C, and let A C be a necessary (proposition). Since 
then B is present with every C, C will also be present with 
a certain B, because an universal is converted into a parti- 
cular : so that if A is necessarily present with every C, and 
C with a certain B, A must also be necessarily present with 
• 1. e. belongs * certain B, for B is under C,* hence the first figure 
to it. again arises. In like manner, it can be tiso de- 

2nd caie. monstratcd if B C is a necessary (proposition), for 

C is converted with a certain A, so^hat if B is neoessarilj 
present with every G, (but C with a certain A,) B will also 
of necessity be present with a certain A* Again let A C be 
a negative (proposition), but B C affirmative, and let the 
negative be necessary; as therefore ui affirmative pro- 
position is convertible, C will be present with some certain 
B, but A of necessity with no C, neither will A necessarily 

be present with some B, for B is under C. But 
cept^! *° ** ^^ *^® affirmative is necessary, there will not be a 

necessary conclusion ; for let B C be affirmative 
and necessary, but A C negative and not ncoessary ; since 
then the affinnative is converted C will also be with a cer- 
tidn B of necessity ; wherefore if A is with no C, but C with 
a certain B, A will also not be present with a certain B, but 
t Vide ch 9 ^^^ ^^^ necessity, for it has been shown by the 

first figure,! ^^^^ when the negative proposition 
is not necessary, neither will the conclusion be necessary. 
Moreover this will also be evident from the terms, for let A 

* Taylor, by mistake, reads " necessary." 
Ex. 1. No horse is good 

It is necessary that every horse should be an animal 
Therefore some animal is not good. 

It is necessary that every horse should be an aillmal 



Some animal does not \ ^ ® 
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be " good," B " animal," and C " horse,** it happens therefore 
that " good" is with no "horse," but "animal" is necessarily 
present with every " horse," but it is not however necessary 
that a certain "animal" should not be "good," for every 
" animkl" may possibly be " good."* Or if this ^ ^ 
is not possible, (viz. that every animal is good,) we 
must assume another term, as " to wake," or " to sleep," for 
every « animal " is capable of these.f If then the ^ ^^^ ^^ .^ . 
tenns are universal in respect to the middle, it has 
been shown when there will be a necessary conclusion. 

But if one tenai is Universally but the Qther 2. ifonepro- 
particularly (predicated of the middle), and both P°*i^^®? **®^. 
propositions are affirmative, when the universal is Secesraiythe 
necessary the conclusion will also be necessary^ neceiSi^^but 
for the demonstration is the same as before, since not when 'i u 
the particular affitttaative is convertible. If there- °«^^*"y- 
fore B is necessarily present with every C, but A is under C, 
B must also necessarily be present with a certain A,^ and if 
B is with a certain A, A must also be present necessarily with 
a oertun B^ for it is convertible ; the same will also occur if 
A be a necessary universal proposition, for B is under C. 
But if the paiiicUlar be necessary, there will not be a neces- 
sary conclusion, for let B G be particular and necessary, and 
A present with every C, yet not of necessity, B C then being 
converted we have the first figure, and the unitersal propo- 
sition is not necessary, but the particular is necessary, but 
when the propositions are thus there was not a necessary cbn- 
elusion,:( so that neither will there be one in the 
case of these. § Moreover this is evident from the * ExMirpie a) 
terms, for let A be " wakefulness," B " biped," but 
C, " animal ;" B then must necessarily be present with a cer- 

* This succeeding clause is omitted by Taylor, though read by Buhle 

and Waitz. 

Ex.3. Every C is A. 

Ti. • i-L ^ ( C should be B 

It IS necessary that some ^ g ^^^j^ ^^ ^ 

. * . Some B is A. 

£t« 4. Evety animal wakes 

It is necessary that some animal should be biped 
. * • Some biped Wakes^ 
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tain C, but A maj happen to be present with every C, and 
jet A id not necessariij so with B, for a certain '< biped " need 

not " sleep " or " wake." * So also we may de- 
t StjmpieS.) ^OJMjtrate it by the same terms if A be particular 

and neoessary.t But if one term be aifirmative 
and the other negative, when the universal proposition is ne- 
gative and necessary, the conclusion will also be necessary, 
for if A happens to no C, but B is present with a certain C, 
A must necessarily not be present with a certain B. But 
». When the when the affirmative is assumed as necessary, 
BffirmatiTe if whether it be universal or particular, or particular 
a'otTot wSra negative, there will not be a necessary conclusion, 
oi«M8umcd, for we may allege the other same (reasons 
iwTnecessa^ agaiust it), as in the former cases. ^ But let the 
conclusion. terms when the universal affirmative is necessary 
: Example (6.) ^ "wakefulness," "animal," "man," the middle 

"man." J But when the particular affirmative is 
necessary, let the terms be "wakefulness," "animal," " white," 
for "animal " must necessarily be with something " white," but 
"wakefulness" happens to be with nothing "white," audit 

is not necessary that wakefulness should not be 
§ Example (7.) ^^j^ ^ certain animal. § But when the negative 

particular is necessary, let the terms be "biped," 
D Example (8.) unjotio^M "animal," and the middle term, 



Ex. 5. It is necessary tliat some ani- Every animal wakes 

mal should be a biped It is necessary that some biped 

Every animal wakes should be an animal 

. * . Something that wakes is a . * . Some biped wakes, 
biped. 
' Because by reduction to the first figure the minor will be necessary, 
but the major pure; hence no necessary conclusion can be inferred- 
(Vide supra.) 

Ex. 6. Some man does not wake 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal 
. * . Some animal does not wake. 

Ex. 7. Nothing white wakes 

It is necessary that something white should be an animal 
. * . Some animal does not wake. 
Ex. 8. It is necessary that some animal should not be a biped 
Every animal is moved 
. * . Something which is moved is not a biped. 
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Chap. XII. — A comparison of pure with necessary Syllogisms} 

It appears then, that there is not a sjUogism de inesse un- 
less both propositions signify the being present with,^ but 
that a necessary conclusion follows, even if one 
alone is necessary. But in both,* the syllogisms and modal! 
being affirmative, or negative, one of the propo- 
sitions must necessarily be similar to the conclu- i. Distinction 
sion ; I mean by similar, that if (the conclusion) Jjfute ^d St 
be (simply) that a thing is present with, (one of cessaryconciu- 
the propositions also signifies simply) the being pre- the°iStCT?de- 
sent with, but if necessarily, (that is, in the con- Pfndenceupon 

, . i»ai_ •/• • 1 \ ^^^ premises; 

elusion, one oi the propositions is also) necessary, theirconnexion 
Wherefore this also is evident, that there will *i«»^it^it- 
neither be a conclusion necessary 6or simple de inesse, unless 
one proposition be assumed as necessary, or purely categorical, 
and concerning the necessary, how it arises, and what differ- 
ence it has in regard to„ the de inesse, we have almost said 
enough. 



CuAF. XnL — Of the Contingent^ and its concomitant Propositions, 

Let us next speak of the contingent, when, and , Definition of 
how, and through what (propositions) there wiU the contingent 
be a syllogism ; and to be contingent, and the ^^^^ gwen *Jind 
contingent, I define to be that which, not being f^??^®**A ,^ 
necessary, but b6ing assumed to exist, nothing lib. v. 20l iSso 
impossible will on this account arise, for we say interpret, is. 
that the necessary is contingent equivocally. But, that such 

' Vide the previous notes on the subject of modals. The reader who 
wishes to ascertain how far logic is conversant with the expressed matter of 
modal proposition, will find arguments "ad rem/' and "ad nauseam" 
both, in relation to the various views of the question, in Ed. Review, No. 
118; Kant, Logik, sec. 30; St Hilaire's preface. In both modals and 
pure categoricals, the formal consequience alone is really the legitimate 
object of consideration to the logician, with the material he has strictly 
nothing to do. Whately has shown that a modal may be stated as a pure 
proposition, by attaching the mode to one of the terms ; this being done, 
the rule of consequence applies to both equally. 

' i. e. in categoricals both premises must be affirmative for the con- 
clusion to be so. 
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is the condDgent, is evident from opposite negatives and 
affirmatives, for the assertions — 5* it does not happen to be," 
and, " it is impossible to be," and, " it is necessary not to be," ; 
are either the same, or follow each other ; wherefore also the 
contraries to these, '' it happens to be," '* it is not impossible 
to be," and, " it is not necessary not to be," will either be the 
same, or follow each other ; for of every thing, there is either 
affirmation or negation, hence the contingent will be not 
necessary, and the not-necessary will be contingent. It hap- 
pens, indeed, that all contingent propositions are 
vpoTjactr o!^ convertible with each other. I do not mean the 
StrifoS! "° affirmative into the negative, but as many as have 
an affirmative figure, as to opposition ; e. g. 'Mt 
happens to exist," (is convertible into) "it happens not to 
exist," and, " it happens to every," into " it happens to none," 
or, "not to every," and, "it happens to some," into " it hap- 
pens not to some." In the same manner also with 
■Ion eff^d?' *^® rest,* for since the contingent is non-neces- 
sary, and the non-necessary may happen not to 
exist, it is clear that if A happens to be with any B, it may 
also happen not to be present, and if it happens to be present j 
with every B, it may also happen not to be present with every I 
B. There is the same reasoning also in particular affirmatives, 
for the demonstration is the same, but such propositions are j 
affirmative and not negative, for the verb " to be contingent^" | 
t Vide c s ^ arranged similarly to the verb " to be," as we 

have said before.f 
. ^ ,, These things then being defined, let us next 

8. TKfecontin- %_ j.%. j. r' ■» j» °. . , . . , . . 

sent predicated remark, that to be contingent is predicated m two 
the'ohelenlrai, ^^JS) o^e that which happens for the most part 
the other inde- and yet falls short of the necessary— -(for instance, 
fhodTofwHiTer- for a man to become hoary, or to grow, or to 
'**" "to ****h '^^^^^j ^r in short whatever may naturally be, for 
this has not a continued necessity, for the man 
may not always exist, but while he does exist it is either of 
necessity or for the most part) * — ^the other way (the contin- 
gent is) indefinite, and is that which may be possibly thus and 
not thus ; as for an animal to walk, or while it is wtLlking for an 
earthqui^e to happen, or in short whatever occurs casuadly., for 

^ L e. that he is subject to these things. 
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nothing is more naturally produced thjis, or in a contrary way. 
Each kind of contingent however is convertible according to 
opposite propositions, yet not in the same manner, but what 
may naturally subsist is convertible into that which does not 
subsist of necessity i thus it is possible for a man not to be- 
come hoary, but xthe indefinite is converted into what cannot 
more subsist in this than in that way. Science however and 
demonstrative syllogism do not belong to indefinites, because 
the middle is irregular, but to those things which may na- 
turally exist ; and arguments and speculations are generally 
conversant with such contingencies, but of the indefinite con- 
tingent we may make a syllogism, though it is not generally 
investigated. These things however will be more 
defined in what follows,^ at present let us show nitJJonUng^t 
vhen and how and what will be a syllogism from of less use in 
contingent propositions. 

Since then that this happens to be present with that may 
be asfluined in a twofold respect, — (for it either signifies 
that with which t)^ is present, or that with which it may be 
preseuat, thus the assertion, A is contingent to that of which 
B is predicated, signifies one of these things, either that of 
which B is predicated, or that of which it may be predicated ; 
but the assertion that A is contingent to that of which there 
is B, and that A ^ay ^ present with every B, do not differ 
from each other, whence it is evident that A may happen to 
be present with every B in two ways,) — ^let us first show if B 
is contingent to that of which there is C, and if A is contin- 
gent to that of which there is B, what and what kind of syllo- 
gism there will be, for thus both propositions are contingently 
assumed. When however A is contingent to that ... 

•^1 1 • 1 T» • i . .® . 1 . 5. An inquiry 

With which B IS present, one proposition is de in- iito the con- 
esse, but the other of that which is contingent, so cwtingenfsyi- 
that we must begin from those of similar character, logisms pre- 
ss we began el^where.^ . ^^^^' 

' In the Post Analytics^ i. c. 8. In Rhetoric, b. ii. c. 24, he admits ac- 
cident to be an clement of apparent argument, but in Metap. lib. v. c. 3, 
denies that there is any science of it, and regards it as a arjfuXov, 

' That is, from syllogisms, each of whose propositions is contingent. 
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Chap. XIV.— Q/" Syllogisms with two contingent Propositunu in 
thejlrst Figure. 

1. With the When A is contingent to every B, and B to 
continfrentpre- everj C, there will be a perfect syllogism, so that 
yerS^ere"* ^ ^^ Contingent to every C, which is evident from 
wflibca perfect the definition, for thus we stated the universal 
■y ogiam. contingent (to imply). So also if A is contingent 
to no B, but B to every C, (it may be concluded) that A is 
2nd case Contingent to no C, for to afiirm that A is contin- 
gent in respect of nothing to which B is contin- 

gent, this were to leave none of the contingents which are 
under B. But when A is contingent to every B, but B con- 
^^ tingent to no C, no syllogism arises from the as- 

sumed propositions, but B C * being converted ac- 
cording to the contingent, the same syllogism arises as existed 
before, as since it happens that B is present with no C, it may 
• Vide ch. 13 ^^ happen to be present with every C, which was 

shown before,* wherefore if B may happen to ' 
every C, and A to every B, the same syllogism will again * 
arise. The like will occur also if negation be added with the 
4th ease Contingent (mode) to both propositions, I mean, as 

if A is contingent to no B, and B to no C, no syl- 
logism arises through the assumed propositions, but when they 

2. When the are Converted there will be the same as before. It 
bS?nl|ati^e ^® evident then that when negation is added to 
or the minor the minor extreme, or to both the propositions, 
S^ekiwr'no*" there is either no syllogism, or an incomplete one, 
ayUogism or an for the necessity (of consequence) is completed by 

incomplete one . tX i^ i» ^i. -x* 

s of the conversion. If however one of the propositions 



venSv"ththe ^® universal, and the other be assumed as parti- 
minor particu- cular, the universal belonging to the major ex- 
lar. different. ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^jjj ^ ^ perfect syllogism, for if A 

is contingent to every B, but B to a certain C, A is also con- 
tingent to a certain C, and this is clear from the definition of 
universal contingent. Again, if A is contingent to no B, but 
B happens to be present with some C, it is necessary that A 
should happen not to be present with some C, since the de- 

^ That is, the minor negative being made affirmative. 
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monstration is the same ; but if the particular proposition be 
assumed as negative, and the universal afi&rmative, and retain 
the same position as if A happens to be present to every B, 
but B happens not to be present with some C, no evident 
syllogism arises from the assumed propositions, but the parti- 
cular being converted and B being assumed to be contingentlj 
present with some C, there will be the same conclusion as be- 
fore in the first syllogisms.* Still if the major proposition be 
taken as particular, but the minor as universal, and ^ ^.^^ ^^^^ 
if both be assumed affirmative or negative, or of ' 
difierent figure, or both indefinite or particular, there will 
never be a syllogism ; for there is nothing to prevent B from 
being more widely extended than A, and from not being 
equally predicated. Now let that by which B exceeds A, be 
assumed to be C, to this it will happen^ that A is present 
neither to every, nor to none, nor to a certain one, nor jiot 
to a certain one, since contingent propositions are convertible, 
and B may happen to be present to more things than A. 
^Besides, this is evident from the terms, for when the propo- 
sitions are thus, the first is contingent to the last, and to none, 
and necessarily present with every individual, and let the 
common terms of all be these ; of being present necessarily* 
** animal," "white," " man," but of not being con- , Ej^a^pie n ) 
tingent, "animal," "white," "garment."* There- **™ ® 
fore it is clear that when the terms are thus there is no syllo- 

1 In the uniyersal imperfect syllogisms mentioned towards the begin- 
ning of this chapter. 

^ Because G is necessarily not present, and the necessary is distin- 
guished from the contingent. 

* That is, of the major being with the minor. 

Ex. 1. It happens that something white <^ « 1 *^ animal 

/ every \ 

It happens that < ^^ > man is white 

\ not every / 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 

It happens that something white { ^^ . \ an animal 

/ every \ 

It happens that < ^^ > garment is white 

\ not every / 
It is necessary that no garment should be an animal. 
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^isniy fcHT everj- ajUogism is either de inease, op of that which 
exiats necessarily or coBtingently, but that this is mtkt 
de inesse, nor of that whioh neceasarilj exists, is dear, sinoel 
the affirmative ia subTorted bj the negative, aad the aegatiye 
bj the affirmative, wherefore it remains that it is of the cob- 
tingent, but this is impossible, for it has been shown that when 
the terms are thus, the first is necessarily inheoent in all tiie 
last, and contingently is present with none, so liiat there 
cannot be a 8yU<^8m of the contingent, for the necessary is 
not contingent. Thus it is evident that when universal tenos 
8. whentbe are assumed in contingent propositions, there 
uSvJrSirAor «"^8 always a syllogism in the first figure, both 
£, there is ai- when they are affirmative and negative, except 
]3SithefiV»t that being affirmative it is complete, but if n^- 
igure-ttie ^ivc incomplete, we must nevertheless assume the 

formerC A) com- - ,*^ y*, . . , , _ 

piet^tbe lat. Contingent not m necessary propositions, out ae- 
pirt^^ 0^™" eording to the before-named definition, and some- 
U^t chapter.) times a thing of this kind escapes notice. 

Chap. XV. — Of Syllogtsjns with one simple and another coniingf^ 
Proposition in the first Figure, 

. ^ If one proposition be assumed to exist, but the 
•with^iSxed ™ other to be contingent, when that which contains 
aJd^^'ii-tf the major extreme signifies the contingent, all the 
the major ia syllogisms will be perfect and of the contingent, ac* 
sySogiBm wui^ cordiug to the above definition. But when the mi- 
au£w£i' "°* ^^^ (^® contingent) they will all be imperfect, and 

the negative syllogisms will not be of the contingent) 
according to the definition, but of that which is necessarily 
present with ^o one or not with every ; for if it is necessarily 
present with no one, or not with every, we say that "it hap- 
pens " to be present with no one and not with every. Now 
let A be contingent to every B, and let B be assumed to be 
present with every C, since then C is (included) under B, and 
1. Case of a '^ ^^ Contingent to every B, A is also clearly con- 
perfect syiio- tingent to every C, and there is a perfect syllo- 
& te^'pSr^* ^^^' So also if the proposition A B is negative, 

but B C affirmative, and A B is assumed as con- 
tingent, but B C to be present with (simply), there will be a 
perfect, syllogism, so that Awill happen, to be present with no C 
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It appears then that when a pure minor is assumed the syl- 
logisms are perfect, but that when it is of a contrary charac- 
ter it may be shown per impossibile that there would be also 
syllogisms, though at the same time it would be evident that 
they are imperfect, since the demonstration wiU not arise from 
the assumed propositions. First, however, we must show that 
if A exists, B must necessarily exist, and that if A is possible, 
B wiU necessarily be possible ; let then under these circum- 
stances A be possible but B impossible, if therefore the possible, 
since it is possible to be, may be produced, yet the impossible, 
because it is impossible, cannot be produced. But if at the 
same time A is possible and B impossible, it may happen that 
A may be produced without B ; if it is produced also, that it 
may exist, for that which has been generated, 2. Digression 
when it has been so generated, exists. We must to prove the na- 
however assume the possible and impossible,^ not consequence in 
only in generation, but also in true assertion, and "spect of the 

• fu • J • xi. XV possible and 

m the inesse, and in as many other ways as the impossible, and 
possible is predicated, for the case will be the "^^'^""^y- 
same in all of them. Moreover (when it is said) if A exists 
B is, we must not understand as if A being a certain thing B 
will be, for no necessary consequence follows from one thing 
existing ; but from there being two at least, as in the case of 
propositions subsisting in the manner we have stated in syllo- 
gism. For if C is predicated of D, but D of F, C will also 
necessarily be predicated of F ; and if each be possible, the 
conclusion will be possible, just as if one should take A as the 
premises, but B the conclusion ; it will not only happen that 
A being necessary, B is also necessary, but that when the 
former is possible, the latter also will be possible. 

This being proved, it is manifest that when 3, From a false 
there is a false and not impossible hypothesis, the ^SSSsribie' a°* 
consequence of the hypothesis will also be false similar conciu- 
and not impossible, e. g. if A is false yet not im- "o°f«»"«^»- 
possible, but when A is, B also is, — here B wiU also be false 
yet not impossible. For since it has been shown that A ex- 

^ The possible is either that which may be when it is not, or that 
which is simply, or that which necessarily is ; and to all these the above 
rule applies, and the formal consequence follows as directly from the pre- 
mises, a8 to its character, as in the case of categoricals. Cf. Metap. 13. 
The nature of the possible is fully discussed, Rhetoric, b. ii. ch. 19. 

I 
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iflting, B also exists, when A is possible, B will be also pos- 
sible, but A is supposed to be possible, wherefore. B will be 
also possible, for if it were impossible the same thing would 
be possible and impossible at the same time. These thing:> 
then being established, let A be present with every B, and 
B contingent to every C, therefore A must necessarily hap- 
pen to be present with every C ; for let it not happen, 
but let B be supposed to be present with every C, this is 
indeed false yet not impossible ; if then A is not con- 
tingent to C, but B is present with every C, A is not con- 
tingent to every B, for a syllogism arises in the third figure. 
But it was supposed (that A was) contingently present with 
every (B), therefore A must necessarily be contingent to every 
♦ E 1 (n ^' ^^^ *^® ^^^ being assumed, and not the im- 
possible,^ the consequence is impossible.* We 
may also make a deduction to the impossible in the first figure 
by assuming B to be present with every C, for if B is with 
every C, but A contingent to every B, A will also be contiii- 
t Example (2 ) S^^^ ^ every C, but it was supposed not to be 
present with every C.f Still we must assume 
the being present with every, not distinguishing it by time, as 

4 Universal "dOW,** Or " at this time," but simply ; for by pro- 
predication has positions of this kind, we also produce syllogisms,' 

* i. e. that A is not contingent to every C. 
£x. 1. Every B is A It is necessary that some C 

should not be A 
It happens that every C is B Every C is B 

. * . It happens that eveiy C is A. . • . Not every B is A. 
Ex. 2. Every B is A It happens that every B is A 

It happens that every C is B Every C is B 

. • . It happens that every C is A« , ' . It happens that every C is A. 
- Vide note to chap. 13, also Post Anal. Book i. He takes only pro* 
positions "which are universally and immutably true for the elements of 
the sciences. 
Ex. 3. Whatever is moved is a man WJiatever is moved is an animal 

It happens Aat every horse It happens that every man is 

is moved moved . 

It is necessary that no horse It is necessary that every man 
should be a man. should be an animal. 

Ex. 4. No B is A It is necessary that some C 

should be A 
It happens that every C is B Every C is B 

. * . It happens that no C is A. . ' . Some B is A. 
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since when a propoaition is taken as to the pre- no reference to 
sent it will not be syllogism, since perhaps there ^'^^nd^'^vi 
is nothing to hinder " man " from being present Logic.) 
some time or other with every thing moved, viz. if nothing else 
is moved, but what is moved is contingent to every " horse," 
yet, "man" is contingent to no "horse." Moreover, let the 
first term be " animal," the middle, " that which is moved," 
and the last, " man ;" the propositions will then be alike, but 
the conclusion necessary, and not contingent, for " man " is 
necessarily "an animal," so that it is evident that the 
universal must be taken simply and not deprived , ^.^^ j^ ■ 
by time.* 

Again, let the proposition A B be universal negative, and 
let A be assumed to be present with no B, but 2. e pure, a 
let B contingently be present with every C ; now contingent. 
from these positions A must necessarily happen to be present 
with no C, for let it not so happen, but let B be supposed to 
be present with C, as before ; then A must necessarily be 
present with some B, for there is a syllogism in the third 
figure, but this is impossible, wherefore A can be contingent 
to no C, for the false and not the impossible being 
assumed, the impossible results. t Now this syllo- (v?de*Sipra!f'^ 
gism is not of the contingent according to the 
definition, but of what is necessarily present with none, for 
this is a contradiction of the given hypothesis, because A was 
supposed necessarily present with some C, but the syllogism 
per impossibile is of an opposite * contradiction. Besides, from 
the terms it appears clearly that there is no contingent con- 
clusion, for let " crow" stand for A, " that which is intelligent " 
for B, and "man" for C ; A is therefore present with no B, 
for nothing intelligent is a "crow;" but B is contingent to 
every C, since it happens to every "man" to be "intelligent," 
but A is necessarily present with no C, where- ^ j. ^ .^. 
fore the conclusion is not contingent.^ But "°^* 
neither is the conclusion always necessary, for let A be "what 
is moved," B "science," and C "man," A will then be present 
with no B, butB is contingent to every C, and the conclusion 

' Vide Whately's Logic, b. ii. c. 3, sect. 7. 
Ex. 5. Nothing intelligent is a crow 

It happens that every man is intelligent 
It is necessary that no man should be a crow. 
I 2 
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will not be necessarj, for it is not necessary that no "man" 
should be "moved," but also it is not necessary that a certwn 
man should be moved ; therefore it is clear that the conclu- 
sion is of that which is necessarily present with no one, hence 
the terms roust be assumed in a better manner.' But if the 
8. Minor nega- negative bc joined to the minor extreme, signify- 
tive contingent, jjjg ^ jjg contingent, from the assumed propositions 
there will be no syllogism, but there will be as in the former 

* That is, instead of science, or an abstract term, vre must assume one 
which may concur with man, e. g. " scientific," since a man may be 
** scientific," though he cannot be " science." • 

Ex. 6. It happens that j^^^'^y | ani- It happens that i^^^ \ animal 

mal is white is white 

No snow is an animal No pitch is an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white. be white. 

Ex. 7. It happens that {^q^] ani- It happens that {^^^ ] animal 

mal is white is white 

Some snow is not an animal Some pitch is not an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white. be white. 

Ex. 8. It happens that j ^""^l^j^Sj^ing } white is «. animal 
f Every \ 

Some Uaniswliite 
' Not erery / 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 

It happens that j j^^^^^J^^^j^^^ 
/ Every \ 

I Some I garment is white 
\Not every / 

It is necessary that no garment should be an animal. 

NTe'JS thing i ""^'^ ^ »" ""'"^ 
/ every \ 

It happens that < "°^^ \ man is white 

\ not every / 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 
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instances, when the contingent proposition is converted. For 
let A be present with every B, but B contingent to no C, 
now when the terms are thus, there will be nothing necessary 
inferred, but if. B C be converted, and B be assumed to be 
contingent to every C, a syllogism arises as before, since the 
terms have a similar position. In the same man- +. Both pre- 
ner, when both the propositions are negative, if "A mises negative. 
B signifies not being present, but B C to be contingent to no 
individual, through these assumptions no necessity arises, but 
the contingent proposition being converted, there will be a 
syllogism. Let A be assumed present to no B, and B contin- 
gent to no C, nothing necessary is inferred from these ; but 
if it is assumed that B is contingent to every C, which is 
true, and the proposition A B subsists similarly, there will 
be again the same syllogism. If however B is assumed as 
not present with C, and not that it happens not to be pre- 
sent, there will by no means be a syllogism, neither if the 
proposition A B be negative nor affii*mative ; but let the com- 
mon terms of necessary presence be "white," "animal," 
"snow," and of non -contingency "white," "ani- , 
mal," "pitch." * It is evident, therefore, that when ' p • •/ 
terms are universal, and one of the propositions is 5. General law 
assumed, as simply de inesse, but the other con- ^ms^ when ° 
lingent, when the minor premise is assumed con- minor premise 

^- / 11 • 1 • X -n- x 58 contingent, 

tingent, a syllogism always arises, except that a syllogism is 
sometimes it will be produced from the proposi- either"d1rectiy 
tions themselves, and at other times from the (con- or by conver- 
tingent) proposition being converted ; when, how- 
ever, each of these occurs, and for what reason, we have 
shown. But if one proposition be assumed as universal, ^nd 
the other particular, when the universal contin- 
gent is joined to the major extreme, whether it be lirs wFtlTan^ 
affirmative or negative, but the particular is a ^^^.^f **^ 
simple affirmative de inesse, there will be a perfect 

Something 1 j^. ^ . j 

Not every thing i 

/ every \ 
It happens that < ^^ > garment is white 

\ not every ) 
It is necessary that no garment should be an animal. 
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syllogism, just as when the terms are universal, but the 
demonstration is the same as before. Now when the major is 
2. Major A or Universal, simple, and not contingent, but the other 
Epure. ^lY^Q minor) particular and contingent, if both 

propositions be assumed affirmative or negative, or if one be 
affirmative and the other negative, there will always be an 
incomplete syllogism, except that some, will be demonstrated 
per impossibile, but others by conversion of the contingent 

proposition, as in the former cases. There will 

also be a syllogism, through conversion, when the 
universal major signifies simply inesse, or non-inesse, but the 
particular being negative, assumes the contingent, as if A is 
present, or not present, with every B, that B happens not to 
be present with a certain C ; for the contingent proposition 
^ B C being converted, there is a syllogism. StiU 

when the particular proposition assumes the not 
being present with, there will not be a syllogism. Now let 
the terms of presence be "white," "animal," "snow,** but of 
not being present " white," " animal," "pitch," for the demon- 
♦ Exam le (7 ^tration must be assumed through the indefinite.* 

Yet if the universal be joined to the less extreme, 
li artlcuSr^*" ^^^ particular to the greater, whether negative or 
there will be no affirmative, Contingent or pure, there wiU by no 
i?bllthpremteeg ^eans be a syllogism, nor if particular or inde- 
be particular finite propositions be assumed, whether they take 

or indefinite. ,, x« j. • i xt. i_ • / • i 

the contingent, or simply the being present with, 
or vice vers4, will there thus be a syllogism, and the demon- 
stration is the same as before ; let however the common terms 
of being present with from necessity be "animal," "white," 
t Example (8.) "°^*^5" ^nd of not being contingent "animal," 

"white," "garment."! Hence it is evident, that 
if the major be universal, there is always a syllogism, but if 
the minor be so, (if the major be particular,) there will never be. 

Chap. XVI. — Of SyUoffisnia with one Premise necessary^ and the 
other contingent in the first Figure. 

When one is a necessary proposition simple, de 
lative to syiio- iucsse, or nou-incsse, and the other signifies being 
fha?it«!^" contingent, there will be a syllogism, the terms 

subsisting similarly, and it will be perfect when 
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the minor premise * is necessary ; the conclusion however, when 
the terms are affirmative, will be contingent, and not simple, 
whether they are universal or not universal. Nevertheless, if 
one proposition be affirmative, and the other negative, when 
the affirmative is necessary, the conclusion will in like manner 
signify the being contingent, and not the not-existing or being 
present with ; and when the negative is necessary, the con- 
clusion will be of the contingent non-inesse, and of the sim- 
ple non-inesse, whether the terms are universal or not. The 
contingent also in the conclusion, is to be assumed in the same 
way as in the former syllogisms, but there will not be a syllo- 
gism wherein the non-inesse will be necessarily inferred, for 
it is one thing "inesse" not necessarily, and another "non- 
inesse" necessarily. Wherefore, it is evident that ^ when both 
when the terms are affirmative, there will not be premisM are 
a necessary conclusion. For let A necessai'ily be niti^^l nices- 
present with every B, but let B be contingent to »ary conciu- 
every C, there will then be an incomplete syllo- "°"' 
gism, whence it may be inferred that A happens to be present 
with every C ; but that it is incomplete, is evident from de- 

*^ Major premise ij irpbs rtf fiiii^ovi uKptf vporaffiQ — minor »/ npd^ r*f 
iXarrovi ajcpy TtporafTiQ. Conclusion avfiirkpafffia. In Anal. Pr. ii. 14, 
this last signifies also the minor term. 

Ex. 1. It is necessary that no B It is necessary that no A should 

should be A ' be B 

It happens that every C is B Some C is A 

. • . No C is A. . • . It is necessary that some C 

should not be B. 

Ex. 2. It happens that ( ®^®^ l ani- It happens that { ^^^ \ animal is 

mal is white white 

It is necessary that no snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be an animal be an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white. be white. 

Ex. 3. It is necessary that something It is necessary that something white 

white should I Jj^^^^ I an should { ^^^ ^^ j an animal 

animal 

It happens that J ^^^^ > man It happens that j ^J^^ I garment 

is white is white 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no garment 
should be an animal. should be «n animal. 
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monstration, for this may be shown after the same manner as 
in the former syllogisms. Again, let A be contingent to 
every B, but let B be necessarily present with every C, there 
will then be a syllogism wherein A happens to be present with 
every C, but not (simply) is it present with every C, also it will 
be complete, and not incomplete, for it is completed by the first 

1. Negative propositions. Notwithstanding, if the propositions 
necessary. ^^3 ^ot of similar form, first, let the negative one 
be necessary, and let A necessarily be contingent to no B, but 
let B be contingent to every C ; therefore, it is necessary that 
A should be present with no C ; for let it be assumed present, 
either with every or with some one, yet it was supposed to 
be contingent to no B. Since then a negative proposition is 
convertible, neither will B be contingent to any A, but A is 
supposed to be present with every or with some C, hence B 
will happen to be present with no, or not with every C, it 
* Exam le (1 ^*® howevei* supposcd, from the first, to be pre- 
sent with every C* Still it is evident, that there 

may also be a syllogism of the contingent non-inesse, as there 

2. Affirmative is One of the simple non-inesse. Moreover, let 
necessary. ^^ affirmative proposition be necessary, and let 
A be contingently present with no B, but B necessarily pre- 
sent with every C : this syllogism then will be perfect, yet 
not of the simple, but of the contingent non-inesse, for the 
proposition (viz. the contingent non-inesse) was assumed from 
the major extreme, and there cannot be a deduction to the 
impossible, for if A is supposed to be present with a certain 
C, and it is admitted that A is contingently present with no 
B, nothing impossible will arise the^^efrom. But if the minor 

3. Minor nega- premise be negative when it is contingent, there 
tive contingent. ^\\\ \^ ^ syllogism by conversion, as in the former 
cases, but when it is not contingent, there will not be ; nor 
when both premises are negative, but the minor not contin- 
gent : let the terms be the same of the simple inesse " white,'* 

, /«^ "animal," "snow," and of the non-inesse "white,** 

+ Example (2.) „ . »„ „ -^ iJ mx ' 

" animal," " pitch." j 
The same wil| also happen in particular syllogisms, for when 

the negative is necessary, the conclusion will be of 
ticuiar^syiio-"* the Simple non-inesse. Thus if A is contingently 
gisma. present with no B, but B contingently present with 

a certain C, it is necessary that A should not be 
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present with a certain C, since if it is present with every C, but 
is contingent to no B, neither will B be contingently present 
with any A. So that if A is present with every C, B is con- 
tingent with no C, but it was supposed contingent to a cer- 
tain C. When however in a negative syllogism the particular 
affirmative is necessary, as for example B C, or ^ 
the universal in an affirmative syllogism, e. g. A 
B, there will not be a syllogism de inesse, the demon- 
stration however is the same as in the former cases. But if 
the minor premise be universal, whether affirm- ^ 
ative or negative and contingent, but the major 
particular necessary, there will not be a syllogism, let the 
terms of necessary presence be "animal," "white," "man," 
and of the non-contingent " animal," " white," ^ Example (s ) 
" garment." * But when the universal is neces- 
sary, and the particular contingent, the universal being nega- 
tive, let the terms of presence^ be "animal," "white," 
" crow," and of non-inesse " animal," " white," . p-^„i. u n 

« pitch." t tisxampic^.) 

But when (the universal) affirms let the terms 

of presence be " animal," " white," " swan," but *• 

of the non-contingent be " animal," " white," j Example (5.) 

" snow." J Nor will there be a syllogism when in- ^ ^ase of both 

defi nite propositions are assumed or both particular, premise* inde- 

let the common terms, de inesse, be "animal," cuiar. 
"white," " man," de non-inesse " animal," " white," 
" inanimate ; " for ** animal " is necessarily and not contingently 

* That is, of the major being with the minor. 
Ex. 4. It happens that something It happens that something white 

"'■''«{ is not l"""'""^ {u not }*"»"""' 

It is necessary that no crow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white be white 

It is necessary that every crow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be an animal. be an animal. 

Ex. 5. It happens that something It happens that something white 

''''*« { " not } •" »°™"^ { U not } »» •"■'»»' 

It is necessary that every swan It is necessary that all snow should 

should be white be white 

It is necessary that every swan It is necessary that no snow should 

should be an animal. be an animal. 
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present with something " white," and " white " is also neces- 
sarily and not contingently present with something ** inani- 
♦ Exam le (6 ) ™^*® »" *^® ^^^ ^^ occurs in the contingent, so 
"°V *^** these terms are useful for alL* 
From what has heen said then it appears that when the 
terms are alike hoth in simple and in necessary propositions, 
5. Conclusion ^ syllogisi^ docs and does not occur, except that 
ftom the above, if the negative proposition be assumed de inesse 
(Compare C.15.) ^^^^^^ ^jj ^^ ^ syllogism with a contingent (con- 
clusion), but when the negative is necessary there will be one 
of the character of the contingent and of the non-inesse, but 
it is clear also that all the syllogisms are incomplete,^ and that 
they are completed through the above-named figures. 

Chap. XVII. — Of Syllogisms with two contingent Premises in the 
second Figure, 

, „ , , In the second figure, when both premises are as- 

l.Ruleforcon- , ^ ^ ^.v mi ^ n • 

tingent syiio- sumcd Contingent, there will be no syllogism, nei- 
figSe/" *^" *^®^ when they are taken as affirmative, nor nega- 
tive, nor universal, nor particular ; but when one 
signifies the simple inesse, and the other the contingent, if the 
affirmative signifies the inesse, there will never be a syllogism, 
but if the universal negative (be pure, there will) always (be a 

Ex. 6. It happens that something It happens that something \vhite 

^^^^^ {is not } ^"^ ^^"**1 { is not} ^^ ""^"'^ 

It is necessary that some man It is necessary that something in- 

^^°"^*^ { not be } "^^'^ ^^^^ ^^°"^^ { not be } ""^^^ 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that nothing inani- 
should be an animal. mate should be an animal. 

It is necessary that something It is necessary that something white 

white should I ll^ ^^ I an should { J^^ ^ ] an animal 

animal 
It happens that some man It happens that every thing inani- 

'mate is white 



{L\ot}-J^t« 



It is necessary that every man It is necessary that nothing inani- 
should be an animal. mate should be an animal. 

* Those are syllogisms with a contingent minor, but a necessary or 
pure major. 
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syllogism). In the same manner, when one premise is assumed 
as necessary, but the other contingent ; still in these syllogisms 
we must consider the contingent in the conclusions, 
as we did in the former ones. Now in the first place, cintingent^ne- 
we must show that a contingent negative is not con- f e^ij^i"*** *^®"' 
vertible, e. g. if A is contingent to no B, it is not 
necessary that B should also be contingent to no A. For let this 
be assumed, and let B be contingently present with no A, there- 
fore since contingent affirmatives, both contrary and contra- 
dictory, are convertible into negatives, and B is contingently 
present with no A, it is clear that B may be contingently 
present with every A; but this is false, for if 
this is contingent to all of that, it is not necessary 
that that should be contingent to this, wherefore a negative 
(contingent) is not convertible. Moreover, there is nothing 
to prevent A being contingent to no B^ but B not necessarily 
present with a certain A, e. g. " whiteness " may happen not 
to be present with every " man," (for it may also happen) to 
be present ; but it is not true to say, that man is contingently 
present with nothing " white," for he is necessarily not pre- 
sent with many things (white), and the necessary is not the 
contingent Neither can it be shown convertible per impos- 
sibile, as if a man should think, since it is false that B is con- 
tingently present with no A, that it is true that it ^ 
(A) is not contingent to no one (B), for these are 
afi&rmation and negation \ but if this be true B is necessarily 
present with a certain A, therefore A is also with a certain B, 
but this is impossible, since it does not follow if B is not con- 
tingent to no A, that it is necessarily present with a certain A. 
For not to be contingent to no individual, is pre- 
dicated two ways, the one if a thing is necessarily preStelnl^-^ 
present with something, and the other if it is gativdyintwo 
necessarily not present with something. For what JLcter of fhe * 
necessarily is not present with a certain A, can- JppSon* 
not be truly said to be contingently not present 
with every A ; as neither can what is necessarily present 
with a certain thing, be truly said to be contingently present 
with every thing ; if, then, any one thinks that because C is 
not contingently present with every D, it is necessarily not 
present with a certain D, he would infer falsely, for, per- 
chance^ it is present with every D ; still because a thing is 
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necessarily present with certain things, on this account, we 
say that it is not contingent to every individual. Wherefore 
the being present necessarily with a certain thing, and the 
not being present with a certain thing necessarily, are op- 
posed to the being contingently present with every individual, 
and in like manner, there is a similar opposition to the being 
contingent to no individual. Hence it is evident, that when 
the contingent and non-contingent are taken, in the manner 
we first defined, not only the necessarily being present with 
a certain thing, but also the necessarily not being present 
with it^ ought to be assumed ; but when this is assumed, there 
is no impossibility to a syllogism being produced, whence it 
is evident, from what we have stated, that a negative con- 
tingent is not convertible. 

4. From two This then being demonstrated, let A be as- 

versaUAror 8umed contingent to no B, but contingent to 
(E) contingent every C ; by conversion, therefore, there will not 
flgure.noVuo- ^ * syllogism, for it has been said that a proposi- 
gism is con- tion of this kind is inconvertible, neither, however, 
» rue e . ^jj there be by a deduction per impossibile. For 

B being assumed contingently present with every C, nothing 
false will happen, for A may contingently be present with 
* E every, and with no C* * In short, if there is a 

^ ^ ' syllogism, it is clear that it will be of the contin- 
gent, (because neither proposition is assumed as de inesse,) 
and this either affirmative, or negative ; it is possible, how- 
ever, in neither way, since, if the affirmative be assumed, it 
can be shown by the terms, that it is not contingently present ; 
but if the negative, that the conclusion is not contingent, but 
necessary. For let A be "white," B "man," and C "horse," A 
therefore, i. e. "whiteness," is contingently present with every 
individual of the one, though with no individual of the other, 

' Ex. 1. It happens that no B is A It happens that no B is A 

It happens that every C is A It is necessary that every or 

some C should be B 
• * . It happens that no C is B. . * . It happens that every or some 

G is not A. 
I have followed Waitz here. Buhle reads the letters and statement of 
premises differently. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no man is white 

It happens that every horse is white 

It is necessary that no horse should be a man. 
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but B is neither contingently present, nor yet contingently 
not present, with C. It is evident that it is not contingently 
present, for no "horse" is "a man," but neither does it hap- 
pen not to be present, for it is necessary that no " horse " 
should be "a man," and the necessary is not the , 
contingent, wherefore there is no syllogism.* This '"™^ ^ 
may be also similarly shown, if the negative be transposed,* 
and if both propositions be assumed affirmative, 
or negative, for the demonstration will be by the ""^ ^ '^ 

same terms.f When one proposition also is uni- s. Nor from one 
versal, but the other particular, or both particular oth Jr ^r?, or * 
or indefinite, or in whatever other way it is pos- ^^^ ^^- <>' »'- 
sible to change the propositions, for the demon- 
stration will always be through the same terms. J t Example (4.) 
Hence it is clear that if both propositions are as- 
sumed contingent there is no syllogism.^ 

Chap. XVIH. — Of Syllogisms with one Proposition simple, and the 
other contingent, in the second Figure, 

If one proposition signifies inesse, but the other i. Rnie for 

the contingent, the affirmative proposition being JhisT^/" 

simple, but the negative contingent, there will with one pure 

never be a syllogism, neither if the terms be as- p^®™^®®' *"^ 

* i. e. If the major affirm, and the minor deny. 

Ex. 3. It happens that | ^^^ \ man is white 

It happens that { ^^^ \ horse is white 

It is necessary that no horse should be a man. 

Ex. 4. It happens that { ^;«'7 1 man '' Wpena that some man 

is white \isnot) '"'''"' 

It happens that some horse ^ j^^^^^^^ ^^t | every | j,^„^ j, 

{unot}''^^ white ^ ^ 

It is necessary that no horse It is necessary that no horse should 
should be a man. be a man. 

It happens that soraie nian { 1® . | white 

It happens that some horse { |g x I white 
It is necessary that no horse, should be a man. 
' The last sentence is omitted by Taylor, 
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the other con- sumed universally, or partiallj, still the demon- 
tingent. stration will be the same, and by the same terms, 

yet when the affirmative is contingent, but the negative sim- 
ple, there will be a syllogism. For let A be assumed present 
with no B, but contingent with every C, then by 
conversion of the negative, B will be present with 
no A, but A is contingent to every C, therefore there is a 
syllogism in the first figure, that B is contingent to no C. 
So also if the negative be added to C ; but if both propositions 
be negative, and one signifies the simple, but the other the 
contingent non-inesse, from these assumed propositions nothing 
necessary is inferred, but the contingent proposition being 
converted,* there is a syllogism, wherein B is contingently 
present with no C, as in the former, for again there will be 
the first figure. If, however, both propositions be assumed 



* If the contingent negative proposition be changed into an aflarmative. 



Ex. 1. It happens that every animal 

is well 
Every man is well 
It is necessary that every man 

should be an animal. 

Every animal is well 

It happens that every man is 

well 
It is necessary that every man 

should be an animal. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no animal is 
well 
Some man is well 
It is necessary that every man 
should be an animal. 

Every animal is well 

It happens that some man is 

not well 
It is necessary that every man 

should be an animal* 

Ex.3. Some animal {Jfnotl^®^ 
It happens that some man 

(•' .Nell 
(is not) 

It is necessary that every man 

should be an animal. 



It happens that every horse is well 

Every man is well 
It is necessary that no man should 
be a horse. 

Every horse is well 

It happens that every man is well 

It is necessary that no man should 
be a horse. 

It happens that no horse is well 

Some man is well 
It is necessary that no man should 
be a horse. 

Every horse is well 

It happens that some man is not 

well 
It is necessary that no man should 

be a horse. 

Some horse 1 1^^^^ I well 

It happens that some man 

i^ J well 
I IS not / 

It is necessary that no man should 

be ahorse. 
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affirmative, there will not be a syllogism : let the 
terms of presence be "health," "animal,** "man," 
but of not being present with "health," "horse," , ^^^ 
"►man."* The same will happen in the case of '^*"p®< 
particular syllogisms, for when the affirmative is 
pure, taken either universally, or particalarly, JyHo^lm^ 
there will be no syllogism, and this is shown 
in like manner through the same terms as be- . ^^^ ^^ 
fore.f But when the negative is simple, there *™^* 
will be a syllogism by conversion, as in the former cases. 
Again, if both premises be taken negative, and that which signi- 
fies simply the non-inesse be universal ; from these propositions 
no necessity will result, but the contingent being converted as 
before there will be a syllogism. If however the negative 
be pure but particular, there will not be a syllogism, whether 
the other premise be affirmative or negative. Neither will 
there be one, when both propositions are assumed indefinite, 
whether affirmative, negative, or particular, and the ^.^^^ j^ . 
demonstration is the same and by the same terms.J *™^ ^ 

Chap. XIX. — Of SyllogismB with one Premise fiecessaff/ and the 
other contingent, in the second Figure, 

If however one premise signifies the being present j ^^1^ ^ 
necessarily, but the other contingently, when the these when the 
negative is necessary there will be a syllogism, SSfeisneces- 
wherein not only the contingent but also the simple ^ may"^ 
non-inesse (may be inferred), but when the affirma- constructed . 
tive (is necessary) there will be no syllogism. For ** ^"®' 
let A be assumed necessarily present with no B, but contingent 
to every C, then by conversion of the negative neither will B be 
present with any A, but A was contingent to every C, wherefore 
there is again a syllogism in the first figure, so that B is con- 
tingently present with no C. At the same time it is shown that 
neither is B present with any C, for let it be assumed to be 

It happens that some animal It happens that some horse 

Some man { j^ ^^^ } well Some man { |^ „^j | weU 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 
should be an animal be a horse. 
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present, therefore if A is contingent to no B, but B is present 
with a certain C, A is not contingent to a certain C, but it 
was supposed contingent to eyerj C, and it may be shown 
after the same manner, if the negative be added to C. Again, 
2. caieof ane- ^®* *^® afl&rmative proposition be necessary, but 
ceasary affirm- the Other negative and contingent, and let A be 
*^^*' contingent to no B, but necessarily present with 

every C ; now when the terms are thus, there will be no syl- 
logism, for it may happen that B is necessarily not present 
with C. Let A be " white,'' B " man," C " a swan ; " <* white- 
ness," then, is necessarily present with " a swan," but is con- 
tingent to no '* man," and '^ man " is necessarily present with 
no "swan ;" therefore that there will be no syllogism of the 
• E contingent is palpable, for what is necessary is not 

xampe( . jj^^tingent.* * Yet neither will there be a syllogism 
of the necessary, for the latter is either inferred from two ne- 
cessary premises, or from a negative (necessary premise) ; be- 
sides, from these data it follows that B may be present with 
C, for there is nothing to prevent C from being under B, and 
A from being contingent to every B, and necessarily present 
with C, as if C is "awake," B "animal," and A "motion;" 
foe " motion " is necessarily present with whatever is " awake," 
but contingent to every " animal," and every thing which is 
le (2 ) " *^*^^® " *^ " ^^ animal." j" Hence it appears 
that neither the non-inesse is inferred, since if the 
terms are thus the inesse is necessary, nor when the enunci- 
ations are opposite,^ so that there will be no syllogism. There 

^ Ex. 1. It happens that no man is white 

It is necessary that every swan should be white 
It is necessary that no swan should be a man. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no animal is moved 

It is necessary that every thing awake should be moved 
Every thing awake is an animal. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis observes that the example would be clearer, 
if ** walking ** were assumed instead of ** awake," because it is more ob- 
viously necessary that a thing which walks should be " moved," than a 
thing which is awake. 

' " Will there be a syllogism from such propositions ** — there is an el- 
lipse of these words here. The case is that neither a contingent nor ne- 
cessary affirmation is to be inferred, since sometimes the non-inesse is 
necessary. 
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will be also a similar demoDstration if the affirm'^ 
ative premise be transposed, but if the proposi- J^g 
tions are of the same character, when they are 
negative, a syllogism is always formed, the contingi 
position heing conyerted, as in the former cases. F 
be assumed necessarily not present with B, and cont 
not present with C, then the propositions being conv 

Ex. 3. It is necessary that every swan should be white 
It happens that every man is white 
It is necessary that no man should be a swan. 
Ex. 4. It happens that no man is It happens that no anima 
white 
It isnecessary that some swan It is necessary that i 
should be white awake should be movi 

It is necessary that no swan It is necessary that e\ 
should be a man. awake should be an ai 

It is necessary that erery swan should be white 
It happens that some man is not white 
It is necessary that no man should be a swan. 
Ex. 5. It is necessary that every It happens that every ma 
swan should be white 
It happens that some man is 

a swan 
It is necessary that no man 

should be a swan. 
It is necessary that some swan 

should be white 
It happens that every man is 

white 
It is necessary that no man 
should be a swan. 
Ex. 6. It happens that some animal 

It is necessary that some man 



It is necessary that s( 
should be white 

It is necessary that no svt 
be a man. 

It happens that some ma 



should 



1 5!.. J white 



I not be } 
It is necessary that every man 

should be an animal 
It is necessary that some ani. 

mal should {J^j^} white 
It happens that some man 

{ls%.ot} -»''"' 
It is necessai7 that every man 
should be an animal 

k 



It is necessary that ev 
should be white 

It is necessary that no sv< 
be a man. 

It happens that some ai 

{L'not}'"t« 
It is necessary that som 

animate should { ® i 

It is necessary that n( 

animate should be an 

It is necessary that sor 

'*°"lMnotbe}->''' 
It happens that some 

"'■»»'« is not!' 

It is necessary that n( 

animate should bo an 
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is present with no A, and A is contingent with every C, and 
the first figure is produced ; the same would also occur if the 
negation belongs to C. But if both propositions be affirma- 
tive, there will not be a syllogism, clearly not of 
ibr^wve!***^ the nou-inesse, nor of the necessary non-inesse, 
because a negative premise is not assumed, nei- 
ther in the simple, nor in the necessar}- inesse. Neither, 
again, will there be a syllogism of the contingent non- 
inesse, for necessary terms being assumed, B will not be pre- 
sent with C,.e. g. if A be assumed "white," B "a swan," and 
C "man ;" nor will there be from opposite affirmations, since 
B has been shown necessarily not present with C, in short, 

• E m 1 f3 ) therefore, a syllogism will not be produced.* It 

will happen the same in particular syllogisms, for 

when the negative is universal and necessary, 

syllogisms " there will always be a syllogism of the contingent, 

and of the non-inesse, but the demonstration wiU 

be by conversion ; still, when the affirmative (is necessary), 

there will never be a syllogism, and this may be shown in 

* u^ «, 1 /^ ^ the same way as in the universals, and by the 

t Example (4.) j. -ikT i t. ^i • 

same terms.j Nor when both premises are as- 
1 Example (5 ) ^umed affirmative, for of this there is the same 

demonstration as before,} but when both are ne- 
gative, and that which signifies the non-inesse is universal, 
and necessary ; the necessary will not be concluded through 
tlie propositions, but the contingent being converted, there 
will be a syllogism as before. If however both propositions are 
laid down indefinite, or particular, there will not be a syllogism, 
§ Example (6 ) ^^^ *^® demonstration is the same, and by the 

same terms. § 
It appears then, from what we have said, that an universal, 
and necessary negative being assumed, there is always a 
syllogism, not only of the contingent, but also of the simple 
3 Conclusion. ^^OD-inesse ; but with a necessary affirmative, there 
(Cf. cap. 18.) will never be a syllogism ; also that when the 

terms subsist in the same manner, in necessary, 
as in simple propositions, there is, and is not, a syllogism; 
lastly, that all these syllogisms are incomplete, and that they 
are completed through the above-mentioned figures.* 

* Although all incomplete syllogisms are completed through the first 
figure, yet some are, after a manner, rendered more useful through another 
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Chap. XX. — Cf Syliogisma with both Proposituma contingent 
in the third Figure. 

In the last figure, when hoth premises are contin- 
gent^ and when only one is contingent, there will iiif for pT^. 
be a syllogism, therefore when the premises sig- ■jtionsofthis 
nify the contingent, the conclusion will also be 
contingent ; also if one premise signifies the contingent, but 
the other, the simple inesse. . Still when one premise is as- 
sumed necessary, if it be affirmative, there will not be a conclu- 
sion either necessary or simple, if on the contrary it is nega- 
tive, there will be a syllogism of the simple non-inesse as be- 
fore ; in these however the contingent must be similarly taken 
in the conclusions. First then let the premises j Bothpre- 
be contingent, and let A and B be contingently mises contin- 
present with every C ; since therefore a particular ^®"** 
affirmative is convertible, but B is contingent to every C, 
C will also be contingent to a certain B, therefore if A is con- 
tingent to every C, but C is contingent to a certain B, it is 
necessary also that A should be contingent to a certain B, for 
the first figure is produced. If again A is con- ^ 
tingently present with no C, but B with every C, 
A must also of necessity be contingently not present with a 
certain B, for again there will be the first figure by conver- 
sion ; ^ but if both propositions be assumed negative from these 
the necessary will not result, but the propositions ^ 
being converted there will be a syllogism as be- 
fore. For if A and B are contingently not present with C, 

figure, as by changing the contingent affirmative proposition into the 
negative. 
* That is, by conversion of the minor! 

Ex. 1. It happens that something white 1 1^ ^^^ \ an animal 

It happens that something white 1 1^ ^0^^ | a ni^ii 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal 

It happens that something white 1 1? - J a horse 

It happens that something white | ^^ ^^^ | a man 



. It is necessary that no man should be a horse. 
& 2 
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if the contingently not present be changed, there will again be 

the first figure by conversion. If however one 

universal and term be Universal but the other particular, when 

tic* \m" ^" *^^7 ^^ ®^' *® ^^ *^® ^^^ ^^ simple inesse, there 
^ "' will, and will not, be a syllogism ; for let A be 

contingently present with every C, and B present vnth 
a certain C, there will again be the first figure by con- 
version of the particular proposition, since if A is contingent 
to every C, and C to a certain B, A is also contingent to a 
certain B, and in like manner if the universal be joined to B 
g C. This also will be produced in a similar way 

if A C be negative, but B C affirmative, for again 
we shall have the first figure by conversion, if however both 
are negative, the one universal and the other particular, by 
the assumed propositions there will not be a syllogism, but 
6. Both parti- t^^^rc will be wheu they are converted as before. 
cuiar or indefi-' Lastly, when both are indefinite or particular, 

there will not be a syllogism, for A must neces- 
sarily be present with every and with no B, let the terms 
de inesse be "animal," "man," "white," and de non-in- 
* Exam le (1 ®*^ " horse," " man," " white," the middle term 

Chap. XXI. — Of Syllogisms with otie Proposition continfferU and 
tfie other simple in the third Figure, 

1. Rule of con- ^^ howevcr oue premise signifies the inesse, but 

sequence—a the Other the contingent, the conclusion will be 

inferre^^from that a thing is contingent to, and not that it is 

Sd a^othe^ present with (another), and there will be a syllo- 

contingent pre- gism, the tcHus Subsisting in the same manner as 

supra.) ^^^^^ ^^® previous ones. For, first, let them be affirm- 

ist case. Both ativc,^ and let A be in every C, but B continent 

affirmative. .,^ r>i -n r>i .\ / » ^ -i ^r 

With every C ; B C then being converted there 
will be the first figure, and the conclusion will be that A is 
contingently present with a certain B, for when one premise 
in the first figure signifies the contingent, the conclusion also 
2nd, Minor Sim- was Contingent. In like manner if the proposition 
majofcOTtiiT-*' B C^ be of the simple inesse, but the proposition 

* " Predicative.* '^Averrois. ^ That is, the minor. 
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A C be contingent, and if A C * be negative, but gent and negz- 
B C affirmative, and either of them be pure ; in *'^®' 
both ways the conclusion will be contingent, since again there 
arises the first figure. Now it has been shown that whero 
one premise in that figure signifies the contingent, the con- 
clusion also will be contingent; if however the negative 
be annexed to the minor premise, or both be as- 
sumed as negative, through the propositions laid gitive'mlijo^or 
down themselves, there will not indeed be a syllo- '"»« twoneg»- 
gism, but by their conversion ^ there will be, as in gum'resuiur 
the former cases. 

Nevertheless if one premise be universal and 4. cuses of 
the other particular, yet both affirmative, or the pa"»cuiaw. 
universal negative but the particular affirmative, there will 
be the same mode of syllogisms ; for all are com- 
pleted by the first figure, so that it is evident there 
will be a syllogism of the contingent and not of the inesse. 
If however the affirmative be universal and the negative par- 
ticular, the demonstration will be per impossibile ; 
for let B be with every C and A happen not to be 
with a certain C, it is necessary then that A should happen not 
to be with a certain B, since if A is necessarily with every B, 
but B is assumed to be with every C, A will necessarily be with 
every C, which was demonstrated before, but by hypothesis 
A happens not to be with a certain C. 

When both premises are assumedindefinite, or particular, there 
will not be a syllogism, and the demonstration is the . „ , ,, , 

• 1 a J 1. xi- X A • Example (1) 

same as m universals,* and by the same terms.* 

* Major. ' 1. e. the negative contingent being changed into affirmative. 

' Alexander Aphrodis. thinks we should read ij xai eiri rQy 1^ a/i0o- 
Tipvv iv^c%o/ilva>v, (instead of ^ xal ivroiQ leadoXov^) i. e. which was 
in syllogisms^ both the propositions of which are contingent. — Taylor, 
Julius Pacius, and Zell approve of this emendation, but I agree with 
Waitz in thinking it unnecessary. Ct cap. 20, and 21. 

Ex. 1. Something white {^^0^} an animal 

It happens that something white { j* . | a man 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 
Something white 1 1^ ^^^ \ a horse 

It happens that something white | [^ ^^^^ | a man 
It is necessary that no man should be a horse. 
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Chap. XXII. — Of SyUogisnis with me Premise necessaiy, and the 
other contingent in the third Figure* 

If one premise be necessary, but the other con- 
uni?CTw5i1n tingent, the terms being affirmative there will be 
the third figure, alwajs a sjUogism of the contingent; but when 
wry. M«i"the* One is affirmative but the other negative, if the 
other contin- affirmative be necessary there will be a syllogism 

gent premise. . . •', ._ ^ v 

of the contmgent non-messe ; if however it be 
negative, there will be one both of the contingent and of the 
absolute non-inesse. There will not however be a syllogism 
of the necessary non-inesse, as neither in the other figures. 
Let then, first, the terms be affirmative, and let A be neces- 

1. Each propo- sarily with every C, but B happen to be with every 
sition, affirma- C J therefore since A is necessarily with every C, 
^'^*' but C is contingent to a certain B, A will also be 
contingently, and not necessarily, with some certain B ; for thus 
it is concluded in the first figure. It can be similarly proved 
• Exam le (1) ^^ ^ ^ ^® assumed as necessary, but A C contin- 

** ^ * ' gent.* 

2. Major nega- Again, let one premise be affirmative, but the 
tive, minor other negative, and let the affirmative be neces- 

rma ivc. ^^^ , |^^ ^^ j^ happen to be with no C, but let B 
necessarily be with every C ; again there will be the first figure ; ^ 

It happens that something white {|? jj^^ } an animal 

Something white { ^ | a man 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 

It happens that some animal { f^ . [ a horse i 

\ is not J 

Something white {[^^0^} a man 
It is necessary that no man should be a horse. 
Ex. 1. It happens that every man is It happens that every man is I 

white white 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that some ani- 

should be an animal mal should be a man 

. • . It happens that some animal . • . It happens that some animal | 

is white is white. 

* Taylor inserts here — " and the conclusion will be contingent, but not 
pure**— which is omitted by Waltz. 
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for the negative premise signifies the "being contingent, it is 
evident therefore that the conclusion will be contingent, for 
when the premises were thus in the first figure, the conclusion 
was also contingent. But if the negative premise be neces- 
sary, the conclusion will be that it is contingent, not to be with 
something, and that it is not with it; for let A be supposed 
necessarily not with C, but contingent to every B, then the 
afiirmatiye proposition- B C being converted, there will be the 
first figure, and the negative premise will be necessary. But 
when the premises are thus, \t results that A happens not to 
be with a certain C, aijd that it is not with it ; wherefore it is ne- 
cessary also that A should not be with a certain B. ^ ^,.^^ ^^^^. 
When however the minor premise is assumed ne- 
gative there will be a syllogism, if that be contingent by the 
premise being converted as in the former cases, but if it be ne- 
cessary there will not be, for it is necessary to be with eyery, and 
happens to be with none ; let the terms of being with every in- 
dividual, be " sleep," a " sleeping horse," "man ; " of , e„„j j^ /j ) 
l)eing with none "sleep," a "waking horse," "man."* " 

It will happen in the same way, if one term be 
joined to the middle universally, but the other ticui^s.°^^" 
partially, for both being affirmative there will be 
a syllogism of the contingent, and not of the absolute, also 
when the one is assumed as negative but the other affirmative, 
and the affirmative is necessary. But when the negative is 
necessary, the conclusion will also be of the not being present 
with; for there will be the same mode of demonstration, 
whether the terms are universal or not universal, since it is 
necessary that the syllogisms be completed by the first figure, 
so that if is requisite that the same should result, in these, ^ 

Ex. 2. It happens that every man It happens that every man sleeps 
sleeps 

It is necessary that no man It is necessary that no man should 

should be a sleeping horse be a waking horse 

It is necessary that every It is necessary that no waking 
sleeping horse should sleep. horse should sleep. 

Ex. 3. It happens that some man It happens that some man sleeps 

sleeps 

' It is necessary that no man It is necessary that no man should 

should be a sleeping horse be a waking horse 

It is necessary that every It is necessary that no waking 
sleeping horse should sleep. horse should be asleep. 
' i. e. in syllogisms of the first figure. 
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as in those.* When however the negative, universally as- 
sumed, is joined to the less extreme, if it be contingent, there 
will be a syllogism by conversion, but if it be necessary there 
will not be, and this may be shown in the same mode as in 
Ejtam le (3 ) '^'^^^^'sals, and by the same terms.! Wherefore 
xamp e . .^ ^^.^ figure it it is evident, when and how there 
will be a syllogism,^ and when of the contingent, and when of 
the absolute, all also it is clear are imperfect, and ore perfected 
by the. first figure. 

Chap. XXIII. — It is detnonstrated that every SyUogism is completed 
by the first Figure. 

That the syllogisms then in these figures are com- 
J^taSSS^^'to" pleted by the universal syllogisms in the first 
proving that figure, and are reduced to these, is evident from 
muftB from*™ what has been said '; but that in short every syllo- 
?he firaVfigure ^^^'^ ^® ^^Mf^i Will now be evident, when it shall be 
• ' shown that every syllogism is produced by some 
one of these figures. 

2 s Uo 'sm ' ^^ ^® *^^° necessary that every demonstration, 
must demon- and cvcry syllogism, should show either something 
fute^un^vert-** i^esse or non-inesse, and this either universally 
a\\y or particu- or partially, moreover either ostensively or by 
tensi'vef ^^^^ °* hypothesis. A part however of that which is by 
hypothesis is produced per impossibile, therefore 
let us first speak of the ostensive (syllogisms), and when these 
are shown, it will be evident also in the case of those lead- 
ing to the impossibile, and generally of those by hypothesis. 
8. For a sim- If then it is necessary to syllogize A (i* B either 
wlSt^have *® ^®^"S ^^^ or as not being with, we must as- 
twoproposi- sume Something of something, if then A be as- 
sumed of B, that which was from the first (pro- 
posed) will be assumed (to be proved), but if A be assumed 
of C, but C of nothing, nor any thing else of it, nor of A,. there 
will be no syllogism, for there is no necessary result from as- 
suming one thing of one, so that we must take another pre- 
mise. If then A be assumed of something else, or something 

■ In syllogisms of the third. 

^ i. e. there will be a syllogism from both propositions being contin- 
gent, or from one being pure and the other contingent, or from one neces- 
sary and the other contingent. 
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else of A, or of C, there is nothing to hinder a syllogism, it 
will not however appertain to B ^ from the assumptions. Nor 
when C is predicated of something else, and that of another, 
and this last of a third,^ if none of these belong to £, neither 
thus will there be a syllogism with reference to B, since in 
short we say that there never will be a syllogism of one thing 
in respect of another unless a certain middle is assumed, which 
refers in some way to each extreme in predication. For a 
syllogism is simply from premises, but that which pertains to 
this in relation to that, is from premises belonging to this in 
relation to that,^ but it is impossible to assume a premise re- 
lating to B, if we neither affirm nor deny any thing of it, or 
again of A in relation to B, if we assume nothing common, 
but affirm or deny certain peculiarities of each. 
Hence a certain middle of both must be taken, necSf i^?°" 
which unites the predications, if there shall be a ^^^^ **"" • 
syllogism of one in relation to the other; now if nexionistikree- 
it is necessary to assume something common to AWricho*^* 
both, this happens in a three-fold manner, (since 
we either predicate A of C, and C of B,* or C* of both or 
both of C, ^) but these are the before-mentioned figures — it is 
evident that every syllogism is necessarily produced by some 
one of these figui-es, for there is the same reasoning, if A be 
connected with B, even through many media, for the figure in 
many media will be the same. 

Wherefore that all ostensive syllogisms are 2. of syUo- 
perfected by the above-named figures is clear, also ^^'J^bSe'thSi 
that those per impossibile (are so perfected) will Is the same 
appear from these, for all syllogisms concluding °^®*^°^- 
per impossibile collect the false, but they prove by hypothesis 
the original proposition, when contradiction being admitted 
some impossibility results,' as for instance that the diameter of 
a square is incommensurate with the side, because, a common 
measure being given, the odd would be equal to the even. 

* A will r.ot be concluded of B— but something else. 
« L e. C of D, D of E, E of F. 

» i. e. in which the middle is connected with each extreme. 

♦ The first figure. » The second figure. • The third figure. 

"^ This, as Dr. Hessey remarks, in his valuable tables upon the nature of 
Enthymem, corresponds very closely to the definition of tXeycrirov iv0V' 
fiflfia in the Rhetoric ii. 2, 15, and to the instance given Rhetoric ii. 24, 
3. He- thus exhibits the operation, which the reader will find applied to 
the instance in the text, in table 4 of Schemata Rhetorica. 
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They collect then that the odd would be equal to the even, 
but show from hypothesis that the diameter is incommen- 
surate, since a falsity occurs by contradiction. This then it 
1. wh»t this ^^9 ^ syllogize per impossibile, namely, to show an 
kind of tyiio- impossibility from the original hypothesis, so that 
g am u. ^g i^y reasonings leading to the impossible, an 

ostensive syllogism of the false arises, but the original propo- 
sition is proved by hypothesis ; and we have before said 
about ostensive syllogisms, that they are perfected by these 
figures-^it is evident that syllogisms also per impossibile will 
be formed through these figures. Likewise all others which 
are by hypothesis, for in all there is a syllogism of that which 
is assumed,^ but the original proposition is proved by con- 
fession, or some other hypothesis. Now if this is true, it is 
necessary that every demonstration and syllogism should arise 
« *, * « through the three figures before named, and this 

3. Also of 8yllo- , . ** 1 .^ . ° ./. X ^1- X n • 

gi8m8,4(i*vo- being shown, it is manifest that every syllogism 
oBpiuSation. ^® completed in the first figure, and is reduced to 
universal syllogisms in it. 

Chap. XXIV. — Of the Quality and Quantity of the Prernises in 
Sylloyism. — Of the Conclusion. 

1. oneafflnna- MOREOVER it is necessary in every syllogism, that 
tive and one one term should be affirmative and one universal, 
nec«8wy,in'3i for without the universal there will not be a syllo- 
syiio^isms. gism, or oue not pertaining to the thing proposed, 
or the original (question) will be the subject of 
petition.^ For let it be proposed that pleasure from music is 

If A is B, then P is Q, 
But that P is Q is absurd. 

. * . If it is absurd to say that P is Q, it is absurd to say that A is B. 
. • . A is not B. Q. E. D. 

* Tp6c» '■^ fitraXafipavo/jifvov. — For example, in the hypothetical 
syllogism — If the soul is moved by itself it is immortal: but it is moved 
by itself, . * . it is immortal : the assumption is, the soul is moved by 
itself. The disjunctive syllogism owes its origin to the aTrayutyrf hfrrb 
aSvvaroVj one of the principal kinds of hypotheticals mentioned by Aris- 
totle, whose use of the latter expression, it is necessary to remember, is 
not opposed to categorical, but to ostensive (StiKTiKog) syllogism, as in 
this very chapter. The reader is referred for some valuable obser\*ations 
upon this subject to note G, Appendix, Mansel's Logic. Hypothetical 
syllogisms, as we employ the term, are not discussed by Aristotle ; vide 
Aldrich de Syllogismis Hypotheticis. 

' diTTjfftTai, Distinction is not an Aristotelian term, but t£e rules 
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commendable, if then any one should require it to be granted 
that pleasure is commendable, and did not add all pleasure, 
there would not be a syllogism, but if that a certain pleasure 
is so, if indeed it is a different pleasure, it is nothing to the 
purpose, but if it is the same it is a petitio principii, this will 
however be more evident in diagrams, for instance, let it be 
required to show that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal.* Let the lines A B be drawn to the centre of 
a circle, if then he assumes the angle A C to be equal to the 
angle B D, notiq short requiring it to be granted that the angles 
of semicircles are equal, and again that C is equal to D, not 
assuming the whole (angle) of the section, if besides he assumes 
that equal parts being taken from equal whole angles, the re- 
maining angles E F are equal, he will beg the original (question), 
unless he assume that if equals are taken from equals the remain- 
ders are equal. Wherefore in all syllogism we must have an 
universal ; universal is also shown from all universal terms, but 
the particular in this or that way, so that if the 
conclusion be universal, the terms must of necessity condu8?on"d- 
be universal, but if the terms be universal, the Jj^e^J^^^jgeg 
conclusion may happen not to be universal. It but sometimts 
appears also that in every syllogism either both far^re^sffi'*'''' 
premises or one of them must be similar to the 3. one premise 

^ , . T i 1 • 'x I- • jx* ™^*t resemble 

conclusion, I mean not only in its being aflarm- the conclusion 
ative or negative,but in that it is either necessary, ^j^'JJ^^'^ 
or absolute, or contingent ; we must also have 
regard to other modes of predication. ^ 

In a word then it is shown when there will and will not be a 
syllogism, also when it is possible,^ and when per- 
fect, and that when there is a syllogism it must have tion.'^*^*^*'^*^ 
its terms according to some one of the above modes. 

belonging thereto are implied in his account of the figures. The several 
directions given by Aidrich, on the construction of syllogistic inquiry, 
uccur successively in this and the succeeding chapters, as comprised in 
the old memorial — ** Distribuas Medium," etc. 

* This is demonstrated in one way by Euclid, and in another by Pap- 
pus. See also Proclus Ck>mmen. lib. i. Euclid. Elem. One of the five 
modes of the "petitio principii," is not in form distinguishable from the 
legitimate syllogism. Conf. Top. viii. 13 ; Anal. Pr. ii. 16. 

' As the impossible, probable, etc. 

* By possible here he means an imperfect, which may be brought into 
a perfect syllogism. For the elucidation of this chapter and the follow- 
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Chap. 'KXV.-^Every SyVogism conmts o/onit/ three Term*^ and 
of two Premises, 

1. DemoB8tr»- It appears that every demonstration will be by 
ed by'three*^" three tenus and no more, unless the same con- 
terms only— elusion should result through different ^ arguments, 
^'^' as E » through A B,' and through C D,* or through 

A B, A C, and B C, for there is nothing to prevent many 
media subsisting of the same (conclusions). But these being 
(many), there is not one syllogism, but many syllogisms ; or 
again, when each of the propositions A B is assumed by syl- 
logism, as A through D E,^ and again B through 
ofhl^mS?!^'* F G,* or when the one is by induction,* but the 
other by syllogism. Thus in this manner indeed 
there are many syllogisms, for there are many conclusions, as 
A and B and C, and if there are not many but one, it is thus 
2 ^ possible, that the same conclusion may arise 

conclusion may through many syllogisms, but in order that C may 
manVJyHo- ^ proved through A B, it is impossible.! For 
gisms. let the conclusion be E, collected from A B C D, 

there 'should be it is then necessary that some one of these should 
three terms ^ assumed with reference to something else, as a 
ree erms. ^ij^jg^ jj^^ another as a part, for this has been 
shown before, that when there is a syUogism, some of the 
terms should necessarily thus subsist ; let then A be thus with 
reference to B, from these there is a certain conclusion, which 
is either E or C or D, or some other different from these. 

inp: more particularly, the reader is referred to Mansel's, Whately's, and 
Hill's Logic. 

' The Leipsic copy omits the example, and Taylor's reading is some- 
-what different to that of Averrois, Buhle, and Waitz. By demon- 
stration Aristotle here means syllogism generally. 

^ The conclusion. ' A the major, B Uie minor. 

* C the major, D the minor. 

^ A the major of the prosyliogism in which the migor of the principal 
syllogism is proved — E the minor of the same. Though in the first part 
E signifies the conclusion of the principal syllogism, yet the conclusion is 
at present called C. — Taylor. 

* As far as induction is logical at all, in its process it is equally formal 
with, though it proceeds in an inverse order to, syllogism. It is defined 
by Aristotle, proving the major term of the middle by means of the minor. 
Anal. Pr. ii. 23. The Sorites is not recognised distinctively by Aristotle, 
though, as Melancthon observes, it is implied in Cat. 3, and is ailaded to 
in tliis chapter ; its distinct exposition is attributed to the Stoics. 
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Now if E is concluded, the syllogism would be from A B 
alone, but if C D are so as that the one is universa!, and the 
other particular, something also will result from these which 
will either be £ or A or B, or something else different from 
these, and if E is collected, or A or B, there will be 
either many syllogisms, or, as it was shown possible, the same 
thing will happen to be collected through many tenns. If, 
however, any thing else different from these is collected, there 
will be many syllogisms unconnected with each other ; but if 
C is not so with respect to D, as to produce a syllogism, they 
will be assumed to no purpose, except for the sake of induction 
or concealment, or something of the sort. Still if from A B, 
not £, but some other conclusion is produced, and from C D, 
either one of these, or something different from these, many 
syllogisms arise, yet not of the subject, for it was supposed 
that ,the syllogism is of E. If, again, there is no conclusion 
from C D, it will happen that they are assumed in vain, and 
the syllogism is not of the primary problem, so that it is evi- 
dent that every demonstration and every syllogism will be 
through three terms only.^ 

This then being apparent, it is also clear that ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
a s^cllogism consists of two premises and no more ; terms are in- 
for three terms are two premises, unless some- projOTitSilr^ 
thing is assumed over and above, as we observed vide Aidricii 
at first, for the perfection of the syUogisms. *" **®^* 
Hence it appears, that in the syllogistic discourse, in wliich 
the premises, through Which the principal conclusion is col- 
lected, are not even, — (for it is requisite that some of the 
former conclusions should be premises,) — this discourse is 
either not syllogistically constructed,^ or has required more 
than is necessary to the thesis. 

When then the syllogisms are taken according to the prin- 
cipal piropositions, every syllogism will consist of propositions 

' The prosyllogism, or antecedent syllogism of Aristotle, is a syllogism 
used to prove one of the premises of another syllogism. Vide Pacius 
Anal. Pr. i. 35. Biese, vol. i. p. 157. 

' Taylor erroneously uses the active here, contrary to Waitz and 
Averrois, the latter translates {avXktXoyioTai) similarly to the rendering 
above — " est ratiocinatu." Aristotle calls a thesis, the consequent '* ex- 
tra syllogismum spectata," as Aldrich says, that is. the ''problem/' 
"question," ro IfirSvfitvov — the last, however, is usea mere extensively 
in signification. Vid. An. Post, 1. 1, and ii. 3. 
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which are even, but of terms which are odd, for the terms 
exceed the premises bj one, and the conclusions will be half 
part of the premises.^ When, however, the conclusion results 
through pro-syllogisms, or through many continued middles,' 
as A B through C D, the multitude of terxna, in 
Sp^incidens like manner, will exceed the premises by one, (for 
bS£"** ^^ *®"^ interpolated will be added either exter- 
nally or in the middle ; but in both ways it will 
happen that the intej-vals are fewer than the terms by one,) 
but the propositions are equal to the intervals, the former, 
indeed, will not always be even, but the latter odd, but alter- 
nately, when the propositions are even the terms are odd, but 
when the terms are even the propositions are odd ; for toge- 
ther with the term, one proposition is added wherever the 
term is added.^ Hence, since the propositions 
ber^f terms,™ ^^^ cvcn, but the tcrms odd, it is necessary they 
Jnd*conc?S-*' ^hould change when the same addition is made ; 
sions in com- but the conclusions will no longer have the same 
gums.''^"*^ order, neither with respect to the terms, nor to 
the propositions, for one term being added, con- 
clusions will be added less than the pre-existent terms by one, 
^ ^, because to the last term alone* there is no con- 

» The minor. , 11 i . • /» ta • 

elusion made ; but to all the rest, e. g. if D is 
added to A B C, two conclusions are immediately added, the 
one to A and the other to B. The same occurs in the other 
cases also, if the term be inserted in the middle after the same I 
manner, for it will not make a syllogism to one term alone, so 
that the conclusions will be many more than the terms, and I 
than the propositions. | 

Chap. XXVL — On the comparative Difficulty of certain Problems, 
and hy what Figures they are proved,^ 

1. The conciu- SiNCE wc havc thosc particulars with which syl- 
fljuresconsti- ^ogisms are conversant, and what is their quality 
stutes the leia- in each figure, and in how many ways demon- 

* For there is one conclusion to two propositions. 

* As in Sorites. Vide Mansel's Logic, p. 83. 

» At the beginning, middle, or end. See Waitz, vol. i. p. 440, and 441. 

* Edocemur hoc capite et seq., quomodo ars dialectica cohsreat cum 
demonstrandi arte, Topica cum Analyticis. Waitz. 
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stration takes place, it is also manifest to. us, tw* facility of 
what kind of problem is difficult, and what easy Enumeration ' 
of proof, for that which is concluded in many io^^Si ttT/w- 
figures, and through many cases, is more easy, but cond flgum. 
what is in fewer figures, and by fewer cases, is more difficult. 
An universal affirmative then is proved through the first figure 
alone, and by this in one way only; but a negative, both 
through the first and through the middle, through the first in 
one way, but through the middle in two ways ; the particular 
afi&rmative again through the first and through the last, in one 
way through the first figure, but in three ways through the 
last ; lastly, the particular negative is proved in all the figures, 
but in the first in one way, in the middle in two ways, and in 
the last in three ways. Hence it appears most 
difficult to construct an universal affirmative, but 1^16? o/Iu^-* 
most easy to subvert it, in short, universals are vewjon than 
easier to subvert than particulars, because the 
former are subverted, whether a thing is present with nothing, 
or is not with a certain thing, of which the one, namely, the not 
being with a certain thing, is proved in all the figures, and the 
other, the being with nothing, is proved in two. The same mode 
also prevails in the case of negatives, for the original proposition 
is subverted, whether a thing is with every, or with a certain 
individual,^ now this was in two figures. In particular problems 
there is one way (of confutation), either by showing a thing 
to be with every, or with no individual, and parti- 3 Particulars 
cular problems are easier of construction, for they easier of con- 
are in more figures, and through more modes.^ In * "**'*^**"* 
short, we ought not to forget that it is possible to confute 
universal mutually through particular problems, and these 
through universal, yet we cannot construct universal through 
particular, but the latter may be through the former, at the 
same time that it is easier to subvert than to construct is plain. 
In what manner then every syllogism arises, through how 

* This clause is omitted by Taylor. 

- Aristotle employs TrrJiffic here in the sense of rpoiroc, which latter is 
not an Aristotelian expression, except, as some think, in cap. 28 of this 
book. He shows in each figure what propositional combinations are 
admissible. In Apuleius there is a distinction between modi, or moduli, 
and conjugationes, the former referring to combinations of three propo- 
sitions, the latter to those of two. 
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many terms and premises, how thej subsist with 
tion ***^^*^^ reference to each other, also what sort of problem 

may be proyed in each figure, and what in many 
and in fewer modes, may be gathered from what has been said.' 

CHAP. XXVII.— Of the Incentitm and Qnutruetim of SyUogUmB? 

1. How to pro- Ws must now describe how we may always obtain 
ffismrfrom * provision of syllogisms for a proposed question, 
certain princi- and in what Way we may assume principles about 
^^®"' each, for perhaps it is not only requisite to am- 
sider the production of syllogisms, but also to possess the 
power of forming them. 

2. Tiie Mverai ^^ ^^ beings then, some are of such a nature 
Borts of predi- as not to be truly predicated universally of any 
cannot be^iT thing clsc, as ^'Cleou,'' and ''CalliaSy" that which 
vewaiiy^of^" is singular,' and that which is sensible, but others 
other than in- are predicated of these, (for each of these is man 
dividuate, etc. ^^^ animal) ; some again are predicated of others, 
but others not previously of these ; lastly, there are some 
which are themselves predicated of others, and others of them, 
as *' man " is predicated of CaJlias, and *' animal " of man. That 
some things therefore are naturally adapted to be predicated of 
nothing is clear, for of sensibles each is almost of such a sort, as 
not to be predicated of any thing except accidentally,' for we 
sometimes say that that white thing is Socrates, and that the 
oY^QCi approaching is Callias. But that we must stop some- 
videb.i.ch.i9, where in our upward progression we will again 
Po«t Anai.,'et ' show, for the present let this be admitted. Of these 
*****' things then we cannot point out another predicate, 

* As a digest of the method of proof, we may state that 

A is proved in one figure and one mood 

E — — two figures and three moods 

I — — two — — four 

O — — three — — six. 
Thus A is the easiest to overthrow, and the nearest to establish : the 
reverse. 

* Averrois, following the old divisions, commences his 2nd section here,- 
*' De abundanti& Propositionum." 

' The employment of singulars as predicates, is open to much objection, 
in connexion with singular propositions. See the Thesis appended to 
Wallis's Logic. 
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except according to opinion, but these may be predici^ted of 
others, nor can singalars ^ be predicated of others, but others 
of them. It appears however that those which are interme- 
diate, are capable in both ways (of demonstration), for thej 
may be predicated of others, and others of them, and argu- 
meata and speculations are almost all conversant with these. 
Still it is requisite to assume the propositions 2. How to at- 
about each thing thus: — In the first place, the s^?»«propo- 

/■» 1 1 'vi i/»«« 1 1 siticns as to 

subject, (by hypothesis,) the definitions, and such these, in order 
peculiarities as exist of the thing ; next, whatever ^ infe«nce. 
things are consequent to the thing, and which the thing fol- 
lows ;^ lastly, such as cannot be in it ; those however which it 
cannot be in are not to be assumed, because of the conversion 
of the negative. We must also distinguish in the consequents 
what things belong to ''what a thing is," what are predicated 
as properties,^ and what as accidents ; also of these, those which 
are (predicated) according to opinion, and those, according to 
truth ; for the greater number any one has of 
these, the quicker will he light upon a conclusion, {^ bedrawnl"* 
and the more true they are, the more will he de- 
monstrate. We must too select not those which are conse- 
quent to a certain one, but those which follow the whole thing, 
e. g. not what follows a certain man, but what follows every 
man, for a syllogism consists of universal propositions. If 
therefore a proposition is indefinite, it is doubtful whether it is 
universal, but when it is definite, this is manifest. So also we 
must select those things the whole of which a thing follows, 
for the reason given above, but the whole consequent itself 
need not be assumed to follow ; I say for instance, (it must not 
be assumed) that every " animal " is consequent to '' man," or 
every science to music, but only that they are simply conse- 
quent, as we set forth,^ for the other is useless and impossible,^ 
as that "every man" is "every animal," or that "justice is 
every thing good." To whatever (subject) a consequent is 
attached, the sign " every " is added ; when however the sub- 

^ Taylor here falls into his common mistake of translating xaQ' 
Uatrra — " particular." Averrois, ** aingularia ** — which ia right. 

* Omitted by Taylor. 

9 The Utov, both by Porphyry and Aristotle, is considered as co-exten- 
sive and coDYertible with its subject, and answers to the fourth predicable. 

* i. e. as we form propositions. 

* That is, a predicate with the universal sign. 

L 
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ject is comprehended by a certain thing,^ the consequents 
of which we must assume, those which follow or which do 
not follow the universal, we are not to select in these — ^for 
they were assumed in those, since whatever are consequent to 
" animal," are also consequent to " man," and as to whatever 

things are not absolutely present with in like maD- 
sumed.^vid" ner ; but the properties of each thing must be 
Aidrich and taken, for there are certain properties in species 

not common to genus, since it is nepessary that 
certain properties should be in different species. ' Nor are we 
to select those in regard to the universal, which the thing com- 
prehended follows, as those which " man " follows ought not 
to be assumed to " animal," for it is necessary if animal fol- 
lows man that it follows all these,' but these more properly 
belong to the selection of the antecedents of " man." ^ We must 
also assume those which are generally consequent and antece- 
dent, for of general problems the syllogism also is from propo- 
sitions, all or some of which are general, as the conclusion of 
each syllogism resembles its principles. Lastly, we are not to 
select things consequent to all, since there will not be composed 
a syllogism from them, on account of a reason which will ap- 
pear from what follows. 

Chap. XXVIII. — Special Rules upon the same Subject 

1 What should '^^^'^^ therefore who desire to confirm any thing: 
hetheinspec- of a certain universal, should look to the subject| 
tlS Jnuir matter of what is confirmed, in respect of whick 
vereai or parti- it happens to be predicated ; but of whatever ought 
aS^orn^a- to be predicated, of this, he should examine th 
monJuS^/**" consequents ; for if one of these happens to be tl 
same, one must necessarily be in the other. Bi 
if (it is to be proved) that a thing is not present universalljJ 
but particularly, he must examine those which each follows,! 
for if any of these is the same, to be particularly present 1 

^ 1. e. by an universal predicate. 

* Of which man is predicated. 
' That is, the subjects to man ought to be chosen and assumed per 

se. The reader is referred for the rules specified here to the commol 
Logics, especially Whately, b. ii. c. HI. 

* The antecedent of both predicate and subject. 
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necessary ; but when the presence with nothing is necessary/ 
as to what it need not be present with,^ we must look to those 
which cannot be present with it ;^ or on the contrary, (as regards 
that) with which* it is necessary not to be present, we must 
look to those which cannot be with it, but as to what ought 
not to be present, to the consequents. For whichever of these 
are identical, it will happen that the one is in no other, since 
sometimes a syllogism arises in the first and at other times in 
the middle figure. If however the particular non-inesse (is 
to be proved), that with which it ought not to be present, and 
those which it follows, are to be looked to ; but of that which 
ought not to be present, those must be considered, which it is 
impossible can be in it, for if any of these be identical the 
particular non-inesse is necessary. What has been said how- 
ever will perhaps be more clear thus. Let the consequents to 
A be B, but let those to which it is consequent be C ; those 
again which cannot be in it, D ; again, let the things present 
with E be F, and those to which it is consequent, G ; lastly, 
those which cannot be in it, H. Now if a certain C and a 
certain F are identical, it is necessary that A should be with 
every E, for F is present with every E, and A with every C, 
so that A is with every E ; but if C apd Gr are identical, A 
must necessarily be with a certain E, for A follows every C, and 
E every G. If however F and D are identical, A will be with 
no E from a pro-syllogism,^ for since a negative is convertible 
and F is identical with D, A will be with no F, but F is with every 
E ; again, if B and H are the same, A will be with no E, for B 
is with every A, but with no E, for it was the same as H, 
and H was with no E. If D and G are identical, A will not 
be with a certain E, for A will not be with G, since it is not 
present with D, but G is under E, so that neither will it be 
with a certain E. Moreover if B is identical with G there will 
be an inverse syllogism, for G will be with every A, (since B is 
with A,) and E with B (for B is the same as G) ; still it is 
not necessary that A should be with every E, but it is neces- 

. * When E was to be proved. 

* i. e. the subject of the question. 

» Taylor inserts with Buhle here tig rd I tto/aI va, which alters the sense. 
I follow Waitz. 

* The predicate. The confusion of the various readings here is endless. 

* In which the major premise of the principal syllogism is proved. 

L 2 
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saiy that it be with a certain £, because an universal predi- 
cation maj be converted into a particular one. 

Wherefore we must evidently r^ard what has 
tion oftihe^ro- been mentioned as to each part of everjr problem/ 
ainin^.^ **" ^^^ *^ sjUogisms are from these ; but in conse- 
quents, and the antecedents of each thing, we 
must look to first elements, and to those which are for the 
most part universal, as in the case of E we must look more to 
E F than only to F,^ but in the case of A more to K C than 
to C only. For if A is present with K C it is also present 
with F and with E,' but if it is not consequent to this, yet it 
may be consequent to F ; in like manner we must examine 
those which the thing itself is consequent to^ for if it follows 
the primary, it also does those which are included under them, 
and if it does not follow these, yet it may those which are 
arranged under them.^ 

Speculation then, plainly, consists of three terms and two 
propositions, and all syllogisms are through the 
c^ns^tsoAhree above-mcutioned figures ; for A is shown present 
**™8SonV'*' ^**^ every E, when of C and F something iden- 
tical may be assumed. Now this will be the mid- 
dle term,^ and A and £ the extremes, and there is the first 
figure, but (presence with) a certain thing is shown when C 
and G are assumed identical, and this is the last figure, for G 
becomes the middle. Again, (presence with) none, when D 
and F are identical, but thus also the first figure and the 
middle are produced ; the first, because A is with no F, (since 
a negative is converted,) but F is with every E ; and the 
middle because D is with no A, but with every E. Not to 
be present also with a certain one, (is shown) when D and G 
are the same, and this is the last figure, for A will be with 
no G, and E with every G. Wherefore all syllogisms are 
evidently through the above-named figures, and we must not 
select those which are consequent to all, because do syllogism 
arises from them $ as, in short, we cannot construct from con- 

> As to both subject and predicate. 

' K F is the genus of both K and F, and K C stands in the same rela- 
tion to K and C. ' F is contained under K, and E under F. 

* Thus if "livmg" follows "animal," it also fellows** man," and! 
though it does not follow " body/' it follows that which is under ** body." 
—Taylor. 

* viz. C F— A the major— E the minor. 
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sequents, nor deduce a negative through an universal conse- 
quent, for it must be in one, and not in the other.* 

That other modes of speculation ^ also, as regards selection, 
are useless for the construction of syllogism is apparent ; for 
instance, if the consequents to each are identical, or if those 
which A (the predicate) follows, ,and which can- 4. other mode* 
not be with E (the subject), or again those which u^gefeJll^J'ri 
cannot concur to be with either, for no syllogism gards selection 
arises through these. If then the consequents <^'''^°^**^^i«- 
are identical, as B and F, the middle figure is produced, having 
both premises affirmative ; but if those which A follows, and 
which cannot be with E, as C and H, there will be the first 
figure having the minor premise negative ; again, if those are 
identical which cannot be with either, as D and H,^ both pro- 
positions will be negative, either in the first or in the middle 
figure ; thus, however, there will by no means be a syllogism. 

We see moreover that we must assume in spe- 
culation things identical, and not what are different, feiwUn Jmes- 
or contrary ; first, because our inspection is for *{f ***®9' "".' 
the sake of the middle, and we must take as a thetermsTffer. 
middle, not what is different, but what is identical. JheySg^ei?*" 
Next, in whatever a syllogism happens to be pro- 
duced, from the assumption of contraries, or of those things 
which cannot be with the same, all are reduced to the before- 
named modes, as if B and F are contraries,, or cannot be with 
the same thing ; if these are assumed there will be a syllo- 
gism that A is with no E : this however does not result from 
them, but from the above-named mode ; for B is with every 
A, and with no E, so that B must necessarily be identical 
with a certain H. Again, if B and G do not concur to be 
with the same thing, (it will follow) that A will not be with 
a certain E, and so there will be the middle figure, for B is 

' That is, he who wishes to conclude a negative must take a middle, 
which concurs with one extreme, and not with tlxe other, but in the case 
cited both propositions would be affirmative— here icaraericevd^eti', *'attir- 
mativecolligere," is opposed to dTroerrepecv, '' negative coUigere." Confer. 
Wait*, vol. i. page 450. 

* (TKeyl/eig rStv Kard tolq licXoyac dxpetot. — Vide Waitz, vol. i. 451, and 
Biese, i. p. 166, also Mansel's Logic, page 79. See also the definition of 
roiroc given by Cicero (Top. ch. ii.) ; the name originally alluded to the 
place in which we look for middle terms. Vide Rhet. ii. 26, 1 ; also note 
on Top. i. 1. 

• Taylor reads G, erroneously. 
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with every A, and with no G,^ so that B must necessarily be 
identical with some H. For the impossibility of B and G 
being in the same thing, does not differ from B being the 
same as a certain H, since every thing is assumed which can- 
not be with E. 

From these observations, then, it is shown that 
tion^*^'*"^^*^ no syllogism arises ; but if B and F are contraries, 
B must necessarily be identical with a certain H, 
and a syllogism arises through these. Nevertheless it occurs 
to persons thus inspecting, that they look to a different way 
than the necessaiy, from the identity of B and H escaping 
them. 

Chap. XXIX.— I7jc same Method applied to other than eate^ 
gorical Syllogisms, 

1 The same SYLLOGISMS which lead to the impossible subsist 
method to be in the same manner as ostensive, for these also 
bSecUng a' ^^^^ through Consequents, and those (antecedents) 
middle term in which each follows,^ and the inspection is the 
*^the^mpo8°i- Same in both, for what is ostensively demonstrated 
others* ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^® ^^^ syllogistically inferred per impossi- 
bile, and through the same terms, and what is de- 
monstrated per impossibile, may be also proved ostensively, 
as that A is with no E. For let it be supposed to be with a cer- 
tain E, therefore since B is with every A, and A with a certain 
E, B also will be with a certain E, but it was present with none ; 
again, it may be shown that A is with a certain E, for if A is with 
no E, but E is with every H, A will be with no H, but it was 
supposed to be with every H, It will happen the same in other 
problems, for always and in all things demonstration per im- 
possibile will be from consequents, and from those which each 
follows. In every problem also there is the same considera- 
tion, whether a man wishes to syllogize ostensively, or to lead 
to the impossible, since both demonstrations are from the same 
terms, as for example, if A were shown to be with no E, because 
B happens to be with a certain E, which is impossible, if it is as- 
sumed that B is with no E, but with every A, it is evident that 
A will be wi th no E. Again, if it is ostensively collected that A | 

* Waltz incorrectly reads E. , 

* i. e. the predicate and subject of the question. | 
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is with no E, to those who suppose that it is with a certain E, it 
may be shown per impossibile to be with no E. The like will 
also occur in other cases, for in all we must assume some 
conunon term different from the subject terms to which there 
will appertain a syllogism of the false, so that this proposition 
being converted,^ but the other remaining the same, there will 
be an ostensive syllogism through the same terms. 2. Wherein the 
But an ostensive syDoeism differs from that per ostensive and 

., ., , "^ . ^^1 X • 1. .1 • per impossibUe 

impossibiie, because m the ostensive both premises syllogisms 
are laid down according to truth,^ but in that ''^^*''- 
which leads to the impossible one is laid down falsely.^ 

These things however will more fully appear by what fol- 
lows, when we come to speak of the impossible, for the pre- 
sent let so much be manifest to us, that both he who wishes 
to syllogize ostensively, and per impossibile, must observe 
these things. In other syllogisms indeed which are hypo- 
thetical, such as those which are according to transumption, 
or according to quality, the consideration will be in the sub- 
ject terms, not in the original ones, but in those 
taken afterwards, but the mode of inspection will inve8t1gat°ion° 
be the same ; but it is necessary also to consider, iJ^J ^S"f.^", 

-i-... 'i.i 1 1.1 nypotneticals. 

and distinguish, in how many ways hypothetical 
syllogisms arise. 

Each problem then is demonstrated thus, and some of them 
we may infer syllogistically after another method, for example, 
universals by an hypothetical inspection of particulars, for if 
C and H are the same, and if E is assumed to be with H alone, 

' ThatiB, the proposition being assumed contradicting the conclusion of 
the syllogism leading to the impossible. — Taylor. 

^ They are assumed as true, though sometimes false. 

' As if false — to be confuted by a conclusive absurdity. Compare the 
23rd chap, of this book of the Analytics. In the place just quoted the 
TO lUTdKafifiavdfiivov is explained by Alexander as applying to the 
conclusive expression of the syllogism, because it is taken differently to 
the manner in which it was originally enunciated, being at first part of a 
conditional agreement, and afterwards a categorical conclusion. For this 
reason the syllogism is here said to be Karh fierdXriipiv. Were it not for 
this authority it would seem simpler to interpret /icrdX ijt^tc, " change 
of question.'* As to the hypotheticals called Kurd 'TroioTtjray mentioned 
here, we have no data for even a plausible conjecture — Mansel. Philo- 
ponus (Scholia, p. 178, b. 9) says it is a syllogism, Ic rov fiaWov ij U 
Tov fjTTov, TJ £c Tov ofwiov. Vidc Whatcly's and Hill's Logic. Waitz 
identifies both terms. See vol. i* 456. 
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A will be with every E ; and again, if D and H are the same, 
and E is predicated of H alone, (it may be shown) that A is 
with no £. Wherefore the inspection must clearly be in this 
way after the same manner both in the necessary and contin- 
gent, for the consideration is the same, and the syllogism both 
of the contingent and the absolute will be through terms the 
same in ord^ ; in the contingent however we may assume 
things which are not with, but which may be, for it has been 
shown that by these a contingent syllogism is produced, and 
the reasoning is similar in the case of the other predications. 
From what has been said then it appears not only that it is 
allowable for all syllogisms to be formed in this, 
but that they cannot be formed in any other way, 
for every syllogism has been shown to originate through some 
one of the before-named figures, and these may not be consti- 
tuted through any other than the consequents and antecedents 
of a thing, for from these are the premises and assumption of 
the middle, so that it is not admissible that a syllogism should 
be produced through other things. 

Chap. XXX. — The preceding method of Demonstration applicable 
to all Prohlema. 

1. The method "^^^ ^^7 *^®^ ^^ proceeding in all (problems), 
of demonstra- both in philosophy and in every art and discipline^ 
pre" iousiy? it" 18 the Same, for we must collect about each of them 
obfectsof ^hu* thoso things Which are with, and the subjects 
losopWcai in- which they are with, and be provided with as many 
^^^^' as possible of these, considering them also through 

three terms in one way subverting, but in another constructing 
according to truth (we reason) from those which are truly de- 
scribed to be inherent, but as regards dialectic syUogisms (we 
must reason) from probable propositions. Now the princi- 
ples of universal syllogisms have been mentioned, how they 
subsist, and how we must investigate them, that we may not 
direct our attention to every thing which is said, nor to con- 
structing and subverting the same things, nor both construct- 
ing universally or particularly, nor subverting wholly or par- 
tially, but look to things fewer and definite; as to each 
however we must make a selection, as of good or of science. 
The peculiar principles indeed in every science are many, 
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hence it is the province of experience to deliver ^ ^^ enencc 
the principles of every thing, for instance, J saj is to supply tiM 
that astrological experience gives the principles drmonsmtfon 
of astrological science, for from phenomena being in eveiy id- 
sufficientlj assumed, astrological demonstrations 
have thus been invented, so also is it in every other art and 
science. Wherefore if things are assumed which exist in in- 
dividuals, it is now our duty readily to exhibit demonstrations, 
for if as regards history nothing is omitted of what is truly 
present with things, we shall be able about every thing of 
which there is demonstration to discover and demonstrate this, 
and to make that clear which is naturally incapable of demon- 
stration. J The end of 
Universally then we have nearly shown how analytical in- 
propositions ought to be selected, but we have eiucldati^roS 
discussed this accurately in the treatise on Dia- Jects naturally 

1 .. , '' abstruse. 

lectic* 

Chap. XXXL— Qww Dimmn; and its ImperfecUoii as to De- 
monstration.* 

That the division through genera^ is but a cer- 
tain small portion of the method specified, it is hKlwiSon, iu 
easy to perceive, for division is, as it were, a weak Sfir«imait?it 
syllogism, since it begs what it ought to demonstrate, is a species of 

' In the Topics. The dialectic howeyer of Aristotle, as enunciated 
here, differs from that art as exhibited in the Topics, in that he discusses 
it in the Analytics as a mere formal method of reasoning, but in the 
Topics he gives it an entirely material character. The dialectic of Plato 
corresponds more nearly -with the metaphysics of Aristotle : again, the 
dialectic of Aristotle is an art, but his analytic a science ; see note on 
Top. i- 1. 

» Vide Whately, b. iii. sect. 11. 

* i. e. by which genera are divided into species by the addition of differ- 
ences. Plato used division as a means of demonstrating definitions, and 
the utility of them, according to Aristotle, consists in employing them as 
tests of definitions when obtained. Amongst the later Peripatetics, di- 
vision' rose in estimation, and Androuicus Rhodius composed a treatise 
on the subject. Modem logicians have chiefly drawn from Boethius' 
work de Divisione. Compare Top. vi. 2. Dichotomy, or the division al- 
luded to above of genus, is approved by Aristotle when effected by con- 
traries, but not by contradictories. Compare Eth. Nic. vii. 6 ; Kant, 
Logic, sect. 113; Trend. £lem. sect. 58; also Categor. 10. 
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we J syiio- and always infers something of prior matter.^ 
Now this has first escaped the notice of all those 
who use it, and thej endeavour to show that demonstration 
about essence and the very nature of a thing is possible, so 
that they neither perceive that those who divide happen to 
syllogize, nor that it is possible in the manner we have said. 
In demonstrations therefore, when it is requisite to infer ab- 
solute presence, the middle term by which the syllogism is 
J In demon- produced must always be less, and must not be 
•tration of the universally predicated of the first extreme, but on 
middle muit the Contrary, division takes the universal for the 
***i*'**i"**°**- ™^^^^® term. For let animal be A, mortal B, im- 
Bpectofthefint mortal C, and man of whom we ought to assume 
extreme. ^^^ definition D, every animal then comprehends 

either mortal or immortal, but this is that the whole of what- 
ever may be A is either B or C. Again, he who divides 
man, admits that he is animal, so that he assumes A to be 
predicated of D, hence the syllogism is that every D is either 
B or C, wherefore it is necessary for man to be either mortal 
or immortal, yet it is not necessary that animal should be 
mortal, but this is desired to be granted, which was the very 
• E thing which ought to have been syllogistically in- 

^ ' ferred.* Again, taking A for mortal animal, B 
for pedestrian, C without feet, and D for man, in the same 
manner it assumes A to be either with B or C, for every mortal 
animal is either pedestrian or without feet^ and that A is pre- 
dicated of D, for it has assumed that man is a mortal animal, 
so that it is necessary that man should be either a pedestrian 

^ 1. e. of uniTersals, or of things more nearly approaching to these. 

Ex. 1. Eveiy animal is either mortal or immortal 
Every man is an animal 
. • . Every man is either mortal or immortal. 

The conclusion here was to have been, that every man is mortal ; but he 
who divides does not prove this, but desires it to be granted. 

Ex. 2. Every mortal animal is pedestrian or without feet 
Every man is a mortal animal 
. * . Every man is pedestrian or without feet. 

Ex. 3. Every length is or is not commensurable 
Every diameter is a length 
. * . Every diameter is or is not commensurable. 
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animal or without feet, but that he is pedestrian is not neces- 
sary, but they assume it, and this again is what ^ 
they ought to have proved.* After this manner "™^ ^ 
it always happens to those who divide, namely, that they as- 
sume an universal middle, and what they ought to show, and 
the differences as extremes. In the last place, they assert 
nothing clearly, as that it is necessary that this be a man, or 
that thet question necessarily is whatever it may , . ^ ^ 
be, but they pursue every other way, not appre- vov. (vide 
bending the available supplies. It is clear how- S^^otvision not 
ever, that by this method we can neither subvert suitable for re- 
nor syllogistically infer any thing of accident or for^vwiou"**' 
property or genus, or of those things of which we ^.*"*^^ of ques- 
are a priori ignorant as to how they subsist, as 
whether the diameter of a square be incommensurable, for if 
it assumes every length to be either commensurable or incom- 
mensurable, but the diameter of a square is a length, it will 
infer that the diameter is either incommensurable or com- 
mensurable, and if it assumes that it is incommensurate, it will 
assume what it ought to prove, wherefore that we cannot 
show, for this is the way, and by this we cannot do it ; let 
however the incommensurable or commensurable be A, length 
B, and diameter C.J It is clear then that this ^.^^ ^^ 
mode of inquiry does not suit every speculation, *"°^ * 
neither is useful in those to which it especially appears ap- 
propriate, wherefore from what sources, and how demonstra- 
tions arise, and what we must regard in every problem, appear 
from what has been said. 

Chap. XXXII. — Reduction of Syllogisms to the above Figures} 

How then we may reduce syllogisms to the above- j Method of 

named figures must next be told, for this is the reducing eveiy 

remainder of the speculation, since if we have SneoftheSree 

noticed the production of sylloffisms, and have the fiK"'" ^^}^ 

« . ^ , . ^, T , considered. 

power of inventing them, if moreover we analyze (Compare ch. 
them when formed into the before-named figures, ^^'^ 

* Averrois commences his third section here, " de syllogismorum reso- 
lutione.*' The word avaytiv, and not dirayuvy as significative of reduction, 
has been already commented upon ; it is employed in its strict meaning at 
this place. 
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our original design will have been completed. At the same 
time, what has before been said will happen to be confirmed, 
and be more evident that they are thus from what shall now 
be said, for every truth must necessarily agree with itself in 
every respect. 

Rule lit. First then we must endeavour to select the two 

Propo«itioii« to propositions of a syllogism, for it is easier to di- 

be investigated ^.^^ . * X. • ^ i i. i j 

as to quantity, Vide mto greater than into less parts,* and com- 
*^* posites are greater than the things of which they 

are composed ; next we must consider whether it is in a whole 
or in a part, and if both propositions should not be assumed, 
oneself placing oiie of them. For those who propose the uni- 
versal* do not receive the other which is contained in it^' 
neither when they write, nor when they interrogate, or pro- 
pose these,* but omit those* by which these are concluded, 

and question other things to no purpose. There- 
Sfamine their ^^re WO must Consider whether any thing super- 
superfluities fluous has been assumed, and any thing necessary 
as to the proper Omitted, and one thing is to be laid down, and 
syitoSSmi^'* ®^ another to be removed, until we arrive at two 

propositions, for without these we cannot reduce 
the sentences which are thus the subjects of question. Now 
in some it is easy to see what is deficient, but others escape 
us, and seem to be syllogisms,^ because something necessarily 
happens from the things laid down, as if it should be assumed 
that essence not being subverted, essence is not subverted,' 
but those things being subverted, of which a thing consists, 
what is composed of these is subverted also ; for from these 

1 i. e. into propositions than into terms. 

' i. e. the major' proposition, which is always uniTersal in the first 
figure. 

* i. e. the minor, which stands towards the major in the relation of 
particular to universal. 

* i. e. the propositions of the principal syllogism. 

* i. e. the propositions of the pro-syllogism. Tliis last is the antece- 
dent in a minor premise, which makes it enthymematic. Vide Whately, 
book ii. ch. 4, sect. 7, note. 

* Vide Whately's table of Fallacies, book iii. 

^ In the propositions adduced, the syllogistic form is not present, but 
syllogistic inferences may be derived from them. In the place of (he 
major, we have an equivalent proposition expressed, and in place of the 
minor — ^the major of the pro-syllogism proving that minor is added; this 
major, however, is changed so far, as it is made more universal. 
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positions it is necessary that a part of essence should be 
essence, jet this is not concluded through the assumptions, 
but the propositions are wanting. Again, if because man ex- 
ists, it is necessary that animal should be, and animal exist- 
ing, that there should be essence ; then, because . , 
man exists, essence must necessarily be ; but this consMer the 
is not yet syllogistically inferred,' for the proposi- JJJ^|y of infer- 
tions do not subsist as we have said they should ;^ 
but we are deceived in such, because something necessary 
happens from the things laid down, and because also a syllo- 
gism is something necessary. The necessary, however, is 
more extensive than the syllogism, for every syllogism is ne- 
cessary, but not every thing necessary is a syllogism ; so that 
if any thing occurs from certain positions, we must not imme- 
diately endeavour to reduce, but first assume two propositions, 
then we must divide them into terms, in this manner, that 
term we must place as the middle which is said to be in both 
propositions, for the middle must necessarily exist in both, in 
all the figures. If then the middle predicates, 
and is predicated of, or if it indeed predicates, AsoeitlSn the 
but another thing is denied of it, there will be the ^^fj^^jf® J{,g**^^ 
first figure, but if it predicates, and is denied by VroSlm be- 
something, there will be the middle figure, and if 3{e^^*** 
other things are predicated of it, and one thing is 
denied, but another is predicated, there will be the last figure ; 
thus the middle subsists in each figure. In a similar manner 
also, if the propositions should not be universal, for the deter- 
mination of the middle is the same,^ wherefore it is evident, 
that in discourse, where the same thing is not asserted more 
than once, a syllogism does not subsist, since the middle is 
not assumed. As, however, we know what, kind of problem 
is deduced in each figure,^ in what the universal, and in what 
the particular, it is clear that we must not regard all the 
figures, but that one which is appropriate to each problem, 
and whatever things are deduced in many figures, we may 
ascertain the figure of by the position of the middle. 

* i. e. it is not categorical, but hypothetical. 

* They neither affirm nor deny. 

* For an universal does not differ from a particnlar, by reason of the 
middle term, but by the circumscription and determination of the verbal 
sign, ** every," "none," called vpooStopifffAog. See Hill's Logic, and 
Whately. ♦ From chapter 26. 
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Chap. XXXIIL — On Error, arising from the quantity of 
Propositions, 

1. Cause of de- It frequently happens then, that we are deceiyed 
^ISkIstm-* about syllogisms, on account of the necessary 
our inattention (conclusion), as we have before observed, and some- 
quantity of times by the resemblance^ in the position of the 
propositiont. terms, which ought not to have escaped us. 

Thus if A is predicated of B, and B of C, there would 
appear a syllogism from such terms, yet neither is any thing 
necessary produced, nor a syllogism. For let A be that which 
always is ; B, Aristomenes the object of intellect ; and C, 
Aristomenes ; it is true then that A is with B, for Aristomenes 
is always the object of intellect ; but B is also with C, for Aristo- 
menes is Aristomenes the object of intellect, but A is not with 
C, for Aristomenes is corruptible, neither would a syllogism 
be formed from terms thus placed, but the universal proposi- 
tion^ A B must be assumed, but this is false,^ to think that 
every Aristomenes who is the object of intellect always exists, 
when Aristomenes is corruptible. Again, let C be Miccalus, 
B Miccalus the musician, A to die to-morrow ; B therefore is 
truly predicated of C, since Miccalus is Miccalus the musician, 
and A is truly predicated of B, for Miccalus the musician may 
die to-morrow, but A is falsely predicated of C. This case 
therefore is the same with the preceding, for it is not uni- 
versally true that Miccalus the musician will die to-morrow, 
and if this is not assumed, there would be no syllogism.* 

This deception arises therefore from a sn^all (matter), since 
we concede, as if there were no difference between saying 
that this thing is present with ^ai, and this present toUk 
every individual of that 

^ In indefinites, 'which are mistaken for unirersals. 

* i. e. the major. 

• * Because the distributiye particle " every ** shows that any particular 
is assumed. 

* Here the fallacy arises from the m^jor not being universal, for it is 
not said that every Miccalus, a musician, will die to-morrow. Vide 
Appendix to Hill's Logic. 
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Chap. XXXIV. — Error arising from inaccurate exposition 
of Terms? 

Deception will frequently occur from the terms i. Nature of de- 
of the proposition being improperly expounded,'^ S?ariSng frSm 
as if A should be health, B disease, and C man, terms inaccu- 
for it is true to say that A cannot be with any B, ^^"^^^ "** ®^^" 
for health is with no disease, and again that B is with every C, 
for every man is susceptible of disease, whence it would appear 
to result that health can be with no man. Now the reason of this 
is, that the terms are not rightly set out in expression, since 
those words which are significant of habits being changed, 
there will not be a syllogism, as if the word " well " were 
taken instead of "health," and the word "ill" instead of "dis- 
ease," since it is not true to say, that to be well cannot be pre- 
sent with him that is ill. Now this not being assumed, there 
is no syllogism except of the contingent,^ which indeed is not 
impossible, for health may happen to be with no man. Again, 
in the middle figure there will likewise be a falsity, for health 
happens to be with no disease, but may happen to be with every 
man, so that disease shall be with no man.* In the third figure 
however falsity occurs by the contingent, for it is possible that 
health and disease, science and ignorance, in short, contraries, 
shall be with the same individual, but it is impossible that 
they should be present with each other : this, however, differs 
from the preceding observations,* since when __., . „„ 

.1 • 1 ° , • 1 ,1 * Vide ch. 20. 

many thmgs happen to be present with the same 
individual they also happen to be so with each other. 

Evidently then in all these cas^s deception arises from the 
setting forth of the terms, as if those are changed which relate 
to the habits, there is no falsity, and it is therefore apparent 

' Vide Hill, on verbal and material fallacy; also Whately, who refers 
the Aristotelian division of fallacies (oi irapd, Trjv Xk^iv and ol eK(a rijc 
XkKtwc) to logical and material, upon a species of conjecture. Confer. 
Waitz, vol. ii. p. 532. 

' Because an abstract term, ." health," is assumed for a concrete, as 
** sane." 

* For a man now ill, may not hereafter be well ; that to be ill is pre- 
sent with every man, therefore to be well present with no man. 

* This is against the rule laid down in ch. 2, of the next book, wherein 
he shows that the false cannot be collected from the true. 
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that in such propositions, what relates to habit ^ mast always 
be exchanged and placed for a term instead of habit.^ 

Chap. XXXV . — Middle not akoays to he assumed as a particular 
definite thing, u^ rSdt ri. 

1 One won! "^^ ^ °^^ always necessary to seek to expound the 
cannot always terms by a name,' since there will oftentimes be 
wmetenat in- Sentences to which no name is attached, wherefore 
asuuchaaUiey it is difficult to reduce syllogisms of this kind, 
are sentences. ^^^ ^^ ^j^^j somctimes happen to be deceived by 
such a search, for example, because a syllogism is of things im- 
mediate.^ For let A ^ be two right angles, B a triangle, C an 
isosceles triangle. A then is with C through B, but no longer 
with B through any thing else, for a triangle has of itself two 
right angles, so that there will not be a middle of the propo- 
sition A B,^ which is demonstrable. The- middle then must 
clearly not thus be always assumed, as if it were a particular 
definite thing,^ but sometimes a sentence, which happens to be 
the case in the instance adduced. 



Chap. XXXVI. — On the arrangement of Tertns, according to nomi- 
nal appellation ; and of Propositions according to case* 

1. For the con- FoR the first to be in the middle, and the latter 

aSism.^Us '^^ *^ extreme, it is unnecessary to assume as if 

not always re- they were always predicated of each other, or in 

Sim*?h?uid S like manner,^ the first of the middle, and this in 

» The concrete word " well." 

« The abstract, '* health." » One word. 

^ Between which there is no middle — they may be proved, however, 
by a definition of the subject, as in the Post Ana. Vide . Pacius and 
Biese, vol. i. p. 157 ; also Aquinas, Op. 48. cap. 1. The word dfutrog is 
used by Aristotle, either to express a proposition not proved by any 
higher middle term, (vide An. Post, i. 2, and ii. 19,) or a premise imme- 
diate, as regards its conclusion, i. e. not requiring the insertion of lower 
middle terms, for connexion of its terms with those of the conclusion. 

* 1. e. three angles, equal to two right. 

* A certain middle thing, signified by one word. 
' As one thing expressed by one word. 

* Aristotle distinguishes K\^<nic and irrwffttQ, (which last word he uses 
for rpowoct) the first as being nouns in the nominative case, tlie other the 
oblique cases. See Hermen. c. 2. ' i. e. in the same case. 
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the last, and also likewise in the case of hon- predicated of 
inesse. Still in so many ways as to be is predi- ^mu^rectp." 
eated, and any thins is truly asserted, it is requi- ^^^ «»*^e» 

.. / .,-' ^, f • •/• xu ' • Ti- X »naJor or minor 

Site to consider that we signify the inesse, as that premise, or 
of* contraries there is one science. an*obUqae***'* 

For let A be, there is one science, and B, things ca»e. 
contrary to each other, A then is present with B, not as if 
contraries are one science,^ but because it is true in respect of 
them, to say that there is one science of them. It sometimes 
occurs indeed, that the first is predicated of the middle, but 
the middle not of the third, as if wisdom is science, but 
^wisdom is of ^ good, the conclusion is that science is of good : 
hence good is not wisdom, but wisdom is science. Some- 
times, again, the middle is predicated of the third, but the first 
oot of the middle, e. g. if there is a science of every quality 
or contrary, but good is a contrary and a quality, the con- 
clusion then is, that there is a science of good, yet neither 
good, nor quality, nor contrary is science, but good is these.* 
Sometimes, ag^n, neither the first is predicated of the middle, 
nor this of the third, the first indeed being sometimes predi- 
cated of the third, and sometimes not,^ for instance, of whatever 
there is science, there is genus, but there is science of good, 
the conclusion is that there is a genus of good, yet none of 
these is predicated of any. If, nevertheless, of ^hat there is 
science, this is geuus, but there is a science of good, the con- 
clusion is that good is genus, hence the first is predicated of 
the extreme, but there is no predication of each other.* 

In the case of the non-inesse there must be the 2. Methdd the 
same manner of assumption, for this thing not •ame vnth ne- 
being present with this, does not always signify ^***^**- 
that this is not this, but sometimes that this is not of this, or 
that this is not with this, as there is not a motion of motion or 
generation of generation, but there is (a motion and genera- 
tion) of pleasure : pleasure therefore is not generation. Again, 
there is of laughter a sign, but there is not a sign of a 

' Waitz inserts avruw, * Here he also inserts Im^Tfifiti, Aristotle 
means, that in the migor proposition the greater extreme is in a direct, 
but in the minor proposition the middle is in an oblique case. 

* i. e. good is a quality, and is contrary, hence the minor is direct 
'• i. e. " rectil predicatione." Buhle. 

* The conclusion is direct, but the propositions are oblique. 

M 
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sign, so that laughter is not a sign, and similarly in other 
cases, wherein the problem is subverted from the genus being 
in some way referred to it.' Moreover, occasion is not oppor- 
tune time, for to the divinity there is occasion, but not oppor- 
tune time, because there is nothing useful to divinity,* we 
must take as terms, occasion, opportune time, and divinity, 
but the proposition must be assumed according: to 

3. Method of ^, /. fu • • i_ x _^^i-« 

assuming pro- the casc of the uouu, Since, in short, we assert this 
?eraiB**^ *°^ universally, that we must always place the terms 
according to the appellations of the nouns, e. g. 
man, or good, or contraries, not of man, nor of good, nor of 
contraries, but we must take propositions according to the cases 
of each word, since they are either to this as the equal, or of 
this as the double, or this thing as striking, or seeing, or this 
one as man, animal, or if the noun falls in any other way, ac- 
cording to the proposition. 

Chap. XXXVIL — Rulei of Reference to thefonn§ of Fredicatwn, 

For this thing to be with that, and for one thing 
absoiutrprSi- ^ ^ truly predicated of another, must be assumed 
°***°"tTh ™"** ^'^ ^^ many ways as the categories are divided ; the 
verai varieties latter must also be taken either in a certain re- 
divistoS?'"^ spect,* or simply, moreover either as simple * or 

connected,^ in a similar manner also with regard 
to the non-inesse ; these however must be better considered 
and defined. 

* Either directly or obliquely. Aristotle calls the middle term in the 
second figure, genus, because as the latter is predicated, the middle term 
in the second figure is also predicated; otherwise they dififer greatly, since 
genus is predicated of species affirmatively, but the middle in the second 
figure is partly predicated affirmatively, and partly negatively, since one 
premise ought to affirm, and the other deny. 

' This syllogism is in the third figure; the middle term being 
" 4ivinity.** 

' As, an Ethiopian has white teeth. 

^ As, a swan is an animal. 

^ As, a swan is a white animal. 
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Chap. XXXVm. — Of Propositional Iteration and the Addition 
to a Predicate, 

Whatever is reiterated** in propositions must 
be annexed to the major and not to the middle • 2<ravadiir\ow- 
term ; I mean for instance, if there should be a '**'^ "' 
syllogism, that there is a science of justice "because it is 
good," the expression "because it is good," or "in j whatever is 
that it is good," must be joined to the major. For reiterated 
let A be "science, that it is good ;" B, "good ;" S'tothVmaj"; 
and C, "justice ;" A then is truly predicated of Jj* {^,1^® "***^* 
B, since of good there is science that it is good : 
but B is also true of C ; for justice is what is good, thus 
therefore the solution is made.f But if, " that it ^.^^ ^^ 
is good " be added to B,^ it will not be true ; for ^ * 

A will indeed be truly predicated of B, but it will not be 
true that B is predicated of C, since to predicate of justice, 
good that it is good, is false, and not intelligible. So also it 
may be shown that the healthy is an object of science in that 
it is good, or that hircocervus is an object of opinion, quoad 
its nonentity,^ or that man is corruptible, so far as 
he is sensible, for in all super-predications, we ^wti^rnyopoz- 
must annex the repetition to the (major) term. 

' iirav, dicitur in oratione, quod accedit, praesertim si ita accedit ut 
sensus aut leviter, aut omnino non mutetur. Waitz. A syllogism is how- 
ever said to be produced furdL TrpoffdrjKrjCf when something is added to 
the predicate, t6 iiriKaTriyopovfiivov. 

Ex. 1. Of good there is science that it is good 
Justice is good 
. * . Of justice there is science that it is good. 
' That is, to the middle. 

' An animal formed from the union of a goat and a stag. The syllogism 
may be thus constructed. 

Non-being is an object of opinion quoad nonentity 
An hircocervus is a nonentity 
. * . An hircocervus is an object of opinion quoad nonentity. 
Ex. 2. Every being is an object of science 
Good is being 
. * . Good is an object of science. 
Ex. 3. Of being there is science, that it is being 
Good is being 
. * . Of good there is science, that it is being. 
x2 
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2 Thetemu "^^^ position of the terms is nevertheless not 
n^ the Mme the same when a thing is sjllogisticallj inferred 
tSon^whetheT simplj, and when this particular thing, or in a 
theinferen^^ta certain respect, or in a certain way. For instance, 
awrtainqiuu- I mean, as when good is shown to he an object of 
fleauon. science, and when it is shown to be so because it is 

good ; but if it is shown to be an object of science simply, we 
• Exam le (2 ) °^"®* **^® " being " as the middle term ;* if (it is 
""^ * ' proved that it may be scientifically known) to be 
good, a certain being (must be taken as the middle). For 
let A be " science, that it is a certain being," B " a certain 
being," and C " good ; " to predicate then A of B is true, 
for there is science of a certain being, that it is a certain 
being ; but B is also predicated of C, because C is a cer- 
I e Kood ^*^° being ; t therefore A will be predicated of C, 
hence there will be science of good that it is good, 
for the expression *' a certain being " is the sign of peculiar 
or proper essence. If, on the other hand, " being " is set as 
the middle, and being simply and not a certain being is added 
to the extreme, there will not be a syllogism that there is a 
science of good, that it is good, but that it is being : for ex- 
Exam 1 « *™P^^» ^®* -^ ^ science that it is being ; B, being ; 
^ ^ and C, good.} In such syllogisms then as are from 
a part,^ we must clearly take the terms after this manner. 

Chap. XXXIX.-- 2%« Simplificatum of Terms in the Solution of 
Sylloguim. 

We must also exchange those which have the same import ; 
nouns for nouns, and sentences for sentences, and a noun and 
a sentence,^ and always take the noun for the sentence, for 
thus the exposition of the terms will be easier. For example, 
1. In Byiio- i^ there is no difference in saying that what is 
SrminS^S?" ^"PP^*^ ^^ °^* *^® genas of what is opined, or that 
piicityandper- what is Opined is not any thing which may be 
aSSV" supposed, (for the signification is the same,) in- 
stead of the sentence already expressed we must 

'^ "Ev fupti Yocat eo8 qui non anX&s ri sed roSt n concludunt Wtdtz. 
Vide Biese, i. p. 179, not 2. 

* Either for either. This is omitted by Taylor, though read by Aveirois, 
Buhle, Waitz. This direction, except carefully done, gives rise to frequent 
fallacies. Quando pro termino repetendo, pubstituitur vox iili aequipol- 
lens. Aldrich. Whately on Fallacies. 
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take what may be supposed and what maj be opined, as 
terms. 

Chap. XL. — I7te definite Article to he added aeeording to the nature 
of the Conclusion, 

Since however it is not the same, for pleasure to 

be goo€l, and for pleasure to be the goody we must addition of tb« 

not set the terms alike ; but if there is a syllogism ^Jj^®' *°^ 

that pleasure is the goody the good (must be taken 

as a term) if that it is good, good (must be taken), and so of 

the rest. 

Chap. XLL — On the Dietinction of certain forms of Universal 
Predication. 

It is neither in fact nor in word the same thing i. xhe expres- 
to assert that A is present with every individual siomcatf'ofcTiB 
with which B is present, and to say that A is Tx^t^cSl^^" 
present with every individual of what B is pre- JJ^J^I^Menticai 
sent with, since there is nothing to prevent withKa(>'oC 
B from being with C, yet not with every C.^ JotTtoStjI 
For instance, let B be beautiful, but C white, if J'^Sv'Sim^* 
then beautiful is with something white, it is true to a being pre- 
to say that beauty is present with what is white, evwy twng of 
yet not perhaps with every thing white. If then J?*^^® " p"^®" 
A is with B, but not with every thing of which 
B is predicated, neither if B is present with every C, nor if 
it is alone present, it is necessary that A should not only not 
be present with every C, but that it should not be present 
(at all), but if that of which B is truly predicated, with every 
individual of this A is present, it will happen that A will be 
predicated of every individual of which B is predicated of 
every individuaL But if A is predicated of that of which B 
is universally predicated, there is nothing to prevent B from 
being present with C with not every or with no individual of 
which A is present, therefore in (three terms it is evident 
that) the assertion that A is predicated of every individual of 
which B is predicated, signifies that of whatever B is predi- 

• Therefore ** that with -which B is present," and " tiiat with every 
individual of which B is present," do not mean the same thing. 
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cated of all these A is predicated aliso, and if B is predicated 
of eyerj, A will also thus be predicated, but if it is not 
predicated of every individual it is not necessary that A should 
be predicated of every individual. 

Still we need not imagine that any absurdity will occur 
from this exposition, for we do not use the expression that 
this is a particular definite thing, ^ but as a geometrician says 
that this is a foot in length, is a straight line, and is without 
breadth though it is not so, he does not however so use them, 
as if he inferred ^ from these. In a word, that which is not 
2 Certain ex- ^ * wholc to a part, and something else in refer- 
pressions used euce to this as a part to a whole, from nothing of 
on u»tra n. ^^leae can a demonstrator demonstrate, where- 
fore neither is there a syllogism, but we use exposition as we 
do sense ^ when we address a learner, since we do not (use it) 
so as if it were impossible to be demonstrated without these, 
as (we use propositions) from which a syllogism is con- 
structed. 

Chap. XLU. — JTiat not all Conclusions in the same Syllogism are 
produced through one Figure, 

1 The conciu- ^^'^ ^® ^^^ forgct that all conclusions in the same 
sion an evi- syllogisui are not produced by one figure, but one 
fllure the''^** through this figure, and another through that, so 
inquiry is to be that clcarly wc must make the* resolutions in 
™* ** the same manner, but since not every problem is 

proved in every * figure, but arranged in each, it is evident 
from the conclusion in what figure the inquiry must be 
made.^ 

^ Examples are not adduced to prove, but to illustrate. 

* Tanqiiam ex his ratiocinans. Averrois. 

* Ty ^* iKTiQtaQai (exhibere sensui) Swoi xp<^MC0a tjffrrtp xat rtf aJaOd- 
vtffOai. Cf. Aquinas Opusc. 47. Zabarella, cap. vii. aiffBrioigt sensa- 
tion, sigAifies the perception of the external senses. Vide Ethics, b. tL 
chap. 2, and 11 ; Phys. b. iii. and vii. 

* i. e. the several syllogisms to their proper figures. 

* ' As no affirmative in the second nor universal in the third. 

* In qu& figur& querendum ait problema aliquod. Buhle. 
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Chap. XLIII. — OfArgvments against Definition, simplified. 

With regard, however, to arguments against de- i.porbreTity's 

finition, and bj which a particular thing in the u^e t^e thing 

definition is attacked, that term must be laid the^d^ition, 

down which is attacked, and not the whole de- ^iJ,ie*^J*JJi. 

finition, for it will result that we shall be less tion itself, is to 

disturbed by prolixity, e. g, if we are to show ^ ^"** ^'*''°- 
that water is humid potable, we must place potable and 
water as terms. ^ 

Chap, XLIV.— Of ^ Eeduction of Hypotheticah and of Syllogisms 
ad impossihile, ' 

We most not endeavour, moreover, to reduce hy- 
pothetical syllogisms, for we cannot reduce them, our notre- **' 
from the things laid down,* since they are not fheticliS?"^ 
proved syllogistically, but are all of them admitted 
by consent. Thus if a man supposing that except there is one 
certain power of contraries, there will neither exist one sci- 
ence of them, it should afterwards be dialectically proved 
that there is not one* power of contraries; for , ^ ^^^^ 
instance, of the wholesome and of the unwhole- 
some, for the same thing will be wholesome and unwholesome 
at the same time — ^here it will be shown that there is not one 
power of all contraries, but that is not a science, has not been 
shown. We must yet acknowledge that there is, not however 
by syllogism, but by hypothesis, wherefore we cannot reduce 
this, but that, we may, viz. that there is not one power, for 
this perhaps was a syllogism, but that an hy- j. Nor syiio- 
pothesis. The same thing happens in the case of gisms per im- 

'^ 1, . V 1. • i» o tr ^ poBslbiJe. 

syllogisms, which infer a coi^equence per impos- 

sibile, since neither can we analyze these, though we may a 

* Waitz states that Padns has misapprehended this place, by following 
PhDoponus, and avers that SiaXiyioBai here is not ''disserere contra 
aliqnid,*' sed " disputare de aliqu& re." Pacius thinks that the chapter 
refers to such syllogisms as impugn the detinition. 

' Ik riav KHfiiVk^v, Vide Whately, book ii. ch. 4 ; also Mansel's Logic, 
Appendix, note G. It has been questioned -whether hypothetical can be 
reduced to categorical ; the reader will find the subject well and fully 
treated in Mansel, p. 88. 
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deduction to the impossible^ (for it is demonstrated by sjUo- 
gism,) but the other we cannot, for it is concluded from hy- 
pothesis. Thej differ nevertheless from the before-named,^ 
because we must in them indeed have admitted some thing 
previously, if we are about to consent, as if, for example, one 
power of contraries should have be^i shown, and that there 
was the same science of them, now here they admit, what 
they had not allowed previously on account of the evident 
falsity, as if the diameter of a square having been admitted 
commensurable with the side^ odd things should be equal to 
even. 

Many others also are concluded from hypothe- 
li^SLnS^ sis, which it is requisite to consider, and clearly 
. deKxed****** explain ; what then are the differences of these, 
and in how many ways an h3rpothetical syllogism 
is produced, we will show hereafter;^ at present, let only so 
much be evident to us, that we cannot resolve such syllogisms 
into figures ; for what reason we have shown. 

Chap. XLV. — The Eeduction of SyUogisms from one Figure 
• to another, 

• Anal. i. 4 -^ many problems* as are demonstrated in many 
and26;Topica, figures, if they are proved in one syllog^sm^ may 
i. 4 an 11. ^ referred* to another, e. g. a negative in the 
first may be referred to the second, and one in the middle to 
the first, still not all, but some only.^ This will appear 
1. Whatever ^^^ *^® following : if A is with no B, but B with 
syllogisms are every C, A is with ,no C, thus the first fiigure 
S^res, mTyte ariscs ; but if the negative is converted, there 
S^e^fl^Sreto* will be the middle, for B will be with no A, and 
another^aseof with every C. In the same manner, if the syllo- 
PMticuii to* 6^*°^ ^ °^* universal, but particular, as if A is with 
the first and no B, but B is with a certain C, for the negative 
* ' being converted there will be the middle figure. 

* 1. e. from syllogisms, by hypothesis. 

* No work is extant of Aristotle's upon this subject ; with St. Hilaire, 
however, we think that though the subject is not worked out by Aristotle, 
we have ample data from which to elucidate it. 

' avayayiiv — vide Mansel's Appendix. 

* i. e. may be reduced, or referred. 
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Of syllogisms, however, in the middle figure, the j. univends 
nniversal will be reduced to the first, but only one u» the«econd 
of the particular,! for let A be with no B, but with tTth?fll?t"biit 
every C, then by conversion of the negative there ?"*yj*°* p"" 
will be the first figure, since B will be with no A, 
hot A with every C. Now if the affirmative be added to B, 
and the negative to C, we must take C as the first term, since 
this is with no A, but A is with every B, wherefore C is with no 
B, neither will B be with any C, for the negative is converted. 
K however the syllogism be particular, when the negative is 
added to the major extreme, it will be reduced to the first 
figure, as if A is with no B, but with a certain C, for by con- 
version of the negative there will be the first figure, since B is 
with no A, but A with a certain C. When however the affirma- 
tive (is joined to the greater extreme), it will not be resolved, 
as if A is with every B, but not with every C, for the proposi- 
tion A B does not admit conversion,^ nor if it were made 
would there be a syllogism. 

Again, not all in the third figure will be resolv- 
able into the first,' but all in the first* will be ?he^thirtS|iI?e, 
into the third, for let A be with every B, but B with »»« on^y. when 

. . ^ ' . ^, ^. 1 "^ A. ^. . the negative is 

a certain C, since then a particular affirmative is not universal, 
convertible, C will be with a certain B, but A was J^X fim"^^* 
with every B, so that there is the third figure. Also 
if the syllogism be negative, there will be the same result, for 
the particular affirmative is convertible, wherefore A will be 
with no B, but with a certain C. Of the syllogisms in the last 
figure, one alone is not resolvable into the first,^ when the 
negative is not placed universal, all the rest however are re- 
solved. For let A and B be predicated of every C, C there- 
fore is convertible partially to each extreme, wherefore it is 
present with a certain B, so that there will be the first figure, 
if A is with every C, but C with a certain B. And if A is 
with every C, but B with a certain C, the reasoning is the same, 

' Viz. Festino and not Baroko. Of these reductions it may be generally 
obseryed, that only negative syllogisms are reducible to the second, and 
only particular to the Uiird figure. Barbara, Baroko, and Bokardo cannot 
be ostensively reduced to any other figure. 

' Being A it does not admit simple conyersion. 

' For Bokardo is excepted. 

* Darii and Ferio — ^because universals cannot be reduced to the third 
figure, in which the conclusion is particular. * i. e. Bokardo. 
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for 6 reciprocates with C. But if B is with every C, and A with 
a certain C, B must be taken as the first term, for B is with 
every C, but C with a certain A, so that B is with a certain A ; 
since however the particular is convertible, A will also be with 
a certain B. If the syllogism be negative, when the terms 
are universal, we must assume in like manner, for let B be with 
every C, but A with no C, wherefore C will be with a certain B, 
but A with no C, so that C will be the middle term. Likewise, 
if the negative is universal, but the affirmative particular, for 
A will be with no C, but C with a certain B ; if however the 
, , negative be taken as particular, there wiU not be 

ui/a utrit. ^ resolution,* e. g. if B is with every C, but A not 
with a certain C, for by conversion of the proposition B C, 
both propositions will be partial. 

4. The conver- It is clear then, that in order mutually to con- 
nSnor^premise ^®^* thcse figures,^ the minor premise must be 
necessary for converted in either figure, for this being trans- 
reduction. posed a transition * is efected ; of syllogisms in the 
middle figure,* one is resolved,* and the other is not* resolved 
into the third, for when the universal is negative there is a 
resolution, for if A is with no B, but with a certain C, both 
similarly reciprocate with A, wherefore B is with no A, but C 
with a certain A, the middle then is A. When however A is 
with every B, and is not with a certain C, there will not be reso- 
lution, since neither proposition after conversion is universal. 
Syllogisms idso of the third figure may be resolved into 
the middle, when the negative is universal, as if A is with no C, 
but B is with some or with every C, for C will, be with no A, 
but will be with a certain B, but if the negative be particular, 
there will not be a resolution, since a particular negative does 
not admit conversion. 

We see then that the same syllogisms^ are not 
gisms^not'mu-" resolvcd iu these figures,''^ which were not resolved 
w**int'^h^*'* into the first figures, and that when syllogisms 
other figures are reduced to the first figure, these only are con- 
toto'lhJ'ifint* eluded per impossibile. 

How therefore we must reduce syllogisms, and 

* Viz. the first and third. 

* "M-ird^atric — transitos fit ex un& in aliam figuram. — Buhle. 

' Those are particular, because there is no uniyersai conclusion in the 
third. * Festino. ^ Baroko. 

' Baroko and Bokardo. ' In the second and third figures. 
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that the figures are mutually resolvable, appears from what 
has been said. 



Chap. XLVI. — Clfthe Quality and Signification of the Definite^ 
and Indefinite^ and Privative, • 

There is some difference in the construction or i. Difference in 
subversion of a problem, whether we suppose the iJlJftSm " nS 
expressions " not to be this particular tMng," and to be "and "to 
" to be not this particular thing," have the same, tte^J^rn^***" 
or different signification, e. g. " not to be white," (Cf- Herm. 6.) 
and ** to be not white." Now they do not signify the same 
thing, neither of the expression " to be white," is the nega- 
tion "to be not white," but, "not to be white;" and the 
reason of this is as follows. The expression " he is able to 
walk,'' is similar to "he is able not to walk," the expression 
" it is white " to, " it is not white," and " he knows good," to 
" he knows what is not good." For these, " he knows good," 
or " he has a knowledge of good," does not at all differ, nei- 
ther " he is able to walk," and " he has the power of walk- 
ing ;" wherefore also the opposites, "he is not able to walk," 
and " he has not the power of walking," (do not differ from 
each other). If then " he has not the power of walking," 
signifies the same as "he has the power of not walking," 
these will be at one and the same time present with the same, 
for the same person is able to walk, and not to walk, and is 
cognizant of good, and of what is not good, but affirmation 
and negation being opposites*, are not at the same time present 
with the same thing. ^ Since therefore it is not the same thing 
" not to know good," and " to know what is not good," nei- 
ther is it the same thing to be " not good " and " not to be 
good," since of things having analogy,^ if the one is different 
the other also differs. Neither is it the same to be " not equal," 
and " not to be equal," ^ for to the one, namely, " to that which 

* Aristotle demonstrates the difference between infinite affirmation and 
finite negation by an hypothetical syllogism leading to an absurdity. The 
reader may find the principle of proper logical affirmation and negation 
discussed in Whately, b. ii. ch. 2, and Hill, p. 96, et seq. 

* Eandem rationem. — BuUe. ^Similitude or identity of relation. 

* For "to be not equal " implies at all events that a thing exists, which 
is affirmation, but ** not to be equal " may be nothing, which is pure 
negation. Hence, as Taylor remarks, Aristotle infers that *' not every 
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is not equal," something is subjected, and this is the unequal, 
but to the other there is nothing subjected, wherefore " not 
every thing is equal or unequal, ** but " every thing is equal 
or not equal." Besides this expression, "it is not white 
wood," and this, " not is white wood," are not present toge- 
ther at the same time, for if it is " wood not white," it will be 
wood; but "what is not white wood" is not of necessity 
"wood," so that it is clear that of " it is good" the negation is 
not "it is not good." If then of every one thing either the affirm- 
ation or negation is true, if there is not negation, it is evident 
that there will in some way be affirmation, but of every affirm- 
ation there is negation, and hence of this ^ the negation is, ^Mt 
is not not good." They have this order indeed with respect 
2. Order of af- *^ ®*^^ Other: let to be good be A, not to be 
flirmation and good B, to be not good C Under B, not to be not 
negation. ^^^ jy Under A. With every individual then 

either A or B will be present, and (each) with nothing which 
is the same and C or D with every individual,^ and with 
nothing which is the same, and with whatever C is present, 
B must necessarily be {H-esent with every individual, for if it 
is true to say that " a thing is not white," it is also true to say 
that " not it is white," for a thing cannot at one and the same 
time be white and not white, or be wood not white and be 
white wood, so that unless there is affirmation, negation 
will be present. — C however is not always (consequent) to B, 
for in short, what is not wood will not be white wood, on the 
contrary, with whatever A is present D also is present with 
^ c. every individual, for either C or D will be pre- 

sent. As however "to be not white"* and "to 
^ ^' be white," f cannot possibly co-subsist, D will be 

present, for of what is white we may truly say, that it is not not 
white, yet A is not predicated of every D, for, in short, we can* 
not truly predicate A of what is not wood, namely, to assert 
that it is white wood, so that D will be true, and A will not 
be true, namely, that it is white wood. It appears also, that 
A and C are present with nothing identical, though B and D 
may be present with the same. 

thing " is equal or uaeqiia], because that which is not is neither equal 
nor unequal ; but that ** every thing " is equal or is not equal," because 
this is contradiction. 
^ " It is not good : " — affirmative. * Taylor omits this clause. 
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Privatives also subsist similarly to this position ^ Relation b 
with respect to attributes,* for let equal be A, not tween (if^n- 
equal B, unequal C, not unequal D. In many ffves and"attri- 
tlungs also, with some of which the same thing is butes (icarvyo- 
present and not with others, the negative may be ' 
similarly true, that, " not all things are white," or " that not 
each thing is white ; " but, " that each thing is not white,'* or, 
'Hhat all things are not white,*' is false. So also of this 
affirmation, " every animal is white," the negation is. not, 
"every animal is not white," for both are false, but this, 
" not every animal is white." Since however it is clear that 
"is not white," signifies something different from "not is 
white," and that one is affirmation and the other negation, it 
is also clear that there is not the same mode of demonstrating 
each, for example,^ "whatever. is an animal is not white," or 
" happens not to be white ;"' and that we may truly say, "it 
is not white," for this is " to be not white." StiU there is 
the same mode as to it is true to say it is white or not white, 
for both are demonstrated constructively * through « KaraaKeuaa- 
the first figure, since the word " true " is similarly JJjJctive^"' 
arranged with "is," for of the assertion "it is Averr." con- 
true to say it is white," the negation is not, " it is sSiie!^*' 
true to say it is not white," but " it is not true to "*. The differ- 

.^ . •' ,.. „ -D . 'i? •. • X J. enceofthecha- 

say It IS white. But if it is true to say, tacter of asser- 
" whatever is a man is a* musician, or is not* a tjon shown by 

..,, t ,t i . '"® difference 

musician, we must assume that " whatever is an in the mode of 
animal is either a musician or is not a musician,"^ demonstration. 
and it will be demonstrated, but that " whatever ^ dvatrKwaa- 

• . • 5t • t . 1 • "TtKOKt de- 
ls a man is not a musician, is shown negatively j stmctive." 
according to the three modes ^ stated. Averrois. 

In short, when A and B are so, as that they s. Relative 

cannot be simultaneously in the same thing, but p?SJ|d^n"cer- 

one of them is necessarily present to every indi- ^ain ca«es. 

* Kdrfiyopiai — predicamenta. Averrois. The word must here be under- 
stood as opposed to privation in the sense of " habits," not as a species 
of quality, as it is considered in the Categor. ch. 8. 

' We cannot demonstrate the two assertions given, in the same way. 
' An universal finite affirmative. 
^ An universal indefinite affirmative. 

^ This is the migor premise, to which if the minor, ** every man is an 
animal," is added, the syllogism will be in Barbara. 

* Viz. Celarent^ Cesare^ Camestres. 
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vidual, and again C and D likewise, but A follows O 
and does not reciprocate, D will also follow B, and will not 
reciprocate, and A and D may be with the same thing, but B 
and C cannot. In the first place then, it appears from this 
that D is consequent to B, for since one of C D is necessarily 
present with every individual, but with what B is present C 
cannot be, because it introduces with itself A, but A and B 
cannot consist with the same, D is evidently a consequent. 
Again, since C does not reciprocate with A, but C or D is 
present with every, it happens that A and D will be with the 
same thing, but B and C cannot, because A is consequent to 

C, for an impossibility results,^ wherefore it appears plain 
that neither does B reciprocate with D, because it would hap- 
pen that A is present together with D.^ 

6. FaUacy Sometimes also it occurs that we are deceived 

not aMumS ^^ ®^^^ *"^ arrangement of terms, because of our 
oppositea pro- not taking opposites rightly, one of which must 
periy . necessarily be with every individual, as if A and B 

cannot be simultaneously with the same, but it is necessary that 
the one should be with what the other is not, and again C and D 
in like manner, but A is consequent to every C ; for B will hap- 
pen necessarily to be with that with which D is, which is false. 
For let the negative of A B which is F be assumed, and again 
the negative of C D, and let it be H, it is necessary then, that 
either A or F should be with every individual, since either af- 
firmation or negation must be present. Again also, either C 
or H, for they are affirmation and negation, and A is by hy- 
pothesis present with every thing with which C is, so that H 
will al^o be present with whatever F is. Again, since of F B, 
one is with every individual, and so also one of H D, and H 
is consequent to F, B will also be consequent to D, for this 
we know. If then A is consequent to C, B will also follow 

D, but this is false, since the sequence was the reverse in 
things so subsisting, for it is not perhaps necessary that either 
A or F should be with every individual, neither F nor B, for F 
is not the negative of A, since of "good" the negation is " not 
good," and " it is not good" is not the same with " it is neither 
good nor not good." It is the same also of C D, for the as- 
sumed negatives are two. 

* i. e. A and B would co-subsist. 

^ Because A cannot be present with B. 
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Chap. I. — Recapitulation, — Of the Conclusions of certain 
Syllogisms, 

In how many figures, through what kind and i. Reference to 
number of propositions, also when and how a syl- observations. 
loffism is produced, we have therefore now ex- universal 8yi- 

1 • J 1- X • X !_ ^1. -ci logisms infer 

puimed; moreover, what points both the con- manyconciu- 
structor and subverter of a syllogism should *'°^''* 
regard, as well as how we should investigate a proposed sub- 
ject after every method ; further, in what manner we should 
assume the principles of each question. Since, 2. So also do 
however, some syllogisms are universal, but J^H?^"v^% 
others particular, all the universal always con- notthenega- 
clude a greater number of things, yet of the par- **^® particular. 
ticular, those which are affirmative many things, but the 
negative one conclusion only. For other propositions are con- 
verted, but the negative is not converted, but the conclusion 
is something of somewhat ; hence other syllogisms conclude a 
majority of things, for example, if A is shown to be with every 
or with a certain B, B must also necessarily be with acertain A, 
and if A is shown to be with no B, B will also be with no A, and 
this is different from the former. If however A is not with a cer- 
tain B, B need not be not present with a certain A, for it possibly 
may be with every A.^ This then is .the common ^ ^j^^^ 
cause of all syllogisms, both universal and par- between uni- 
ticular; we may however speak differently of fostand^thwe 
universals, for as to whatever things are under of the second 
the middle, or under the conclusion, of all there *^^"* 
will be the same syllogism, if some are placed in the middle, 
but others in the conclusion,* as, if A B is a conclusion through 
C, it is necessary that A should be predicated of whatever is 

' Asr if A were " man ; " a " certain animal," a certain B ; and animal, 
B ; therefore though '* man " is not present with " a certain animal/' (e. g. 
** a lion,") yet " animal ** is with every " man." 

* Hence three conclusions, he means, may be drawn from the same 
syllogism, one of the minor extreme, another of what is under the minor 
and the third of what is the subject of the middle. 
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under B or C, for if D is in the whole of B, but B in the 
whole of A, D will also be in the whole of A. Again, if E is 
in the whole of C, and C is in A, E will also be in the whole 
of A, and in like manner if the syllogism be negative ; but in 
the second figure it will be only possible to form a syllogism 
of that which is under the conclusion. As, if A is with no B, 
but is with every C, the conclusion will be that B is with no C ; if 
therefore D is under C, it is clear that B is not with it, but that 
it is not with things under A, does not appear by the syllogism, 
though it will not be with E, if it is under A. But it has 
been shown by the syllogism that B is with no C, but it was as- 
sumed without demonstration^ that it is not with A, wherefore 
it does not result by the syllogisms that B is not with E. 
Nevertheless in particular syllogisms of things under the con- 
clusion, there is no necessity incident, for a syllogism is not 
• {vp6ra<rit.) pfoduccd,^ whcn this* is assumed as particular, 
major in ist but there will be of all things under the middle, 
^^^' yet not by that syllogism, e. g. if A is with every B, 

but B with a certain C, there will be no syllogism of what is 
placed under C, but there will be of wHat is under B, yet not 
through the antecedent syllogism. Similarly also in the case 
of the other figures, for there will be no conclusion of what is 
under the conclusion, but there will be of the other, yet not 
through that syllogism ; in the same manner, as in universals, 
from an undemonstrated proposition, things under the middle 
were shown, wherefore either there will not be a conclusion 
there,^ or there will be in these also.* 



Chap. II. — On a true Concltmon deduced Jrom false Premises m the 
first Figure, 

1. Material It is therefore possible that the propositions may 

truth or falsity , , xu u !,• u ii • • i 

of propositions, be true, through which a syllogism arises, also 
by°t hVcondu- *^*^ ^^®3^ ^^J ^® ^B^sey also that one may be true 
8ion. and the other false ; but the conclusion must of 

' A being assumed of no B, B is in a manner assumed of no A, be- 
cause a proposition luiyersal negative reciprocates. 

^ Because in the 2nd figure both propositions affirm ; hence nothing is 
concluded. 

' In universal syllogisms. 

* In particular. For the recognition of the indirect modes, in this 
chapter, by Aristotle, see Mansel, p. 66, and 74, note. 
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necessity be either true or false. From true propositions then 
we cannot infer a fabitj, but from false premises 
we may infer the truth, except that not the why,^ Irt*^^^^' 
but the mere that (is inferred), since there is not propter quid 
a syllogism of the why from false premises, and Averr! *Hm*« 
for what reason shall be told hereafter.^ ^8**'' ?•**'•) 

First then, that we cannot infer the false from 
true premises, appears from this : if when A is, it fnf^ the mie 
is necessary that B should be, when B is not it from false pre- 
is necessary that A is not, if therefore A is true, the fliae"from 
B is necessarily true, or the same thing (A) would ^^^ P^«?;j*«8- 
at one and the same time be and not be,^ which Aidrich,generai 
is impossible. Neither must it be thought, be- g^gS'.)'^'^"*'" 
cause one term. A, is taken, that from one certain 
thing existing, it will happen that something will result from 
necessity, since this is not possible, for what results j 
from necessity is the conclusion, and the fewest 
things through which this arises are three terms, but two in- 
tervals and propositions. If then it is true that with whatever 
B is A also is, and that with whatever C is B is, it is necessary 
that with whatever C is A also is, and this cannot be false, for 
else the same thing would exist and not exist at the same time. 
Wherefore A is laid down as one thing, the two ^ 
propositions being co-assumed. It is the same 
also in negatives, for we cannot show the false from what are 
true ; but from false propositions we may collect the truth,^ 
either when both premises are false, or one only, and this not 
indifferently, but the minor, if it comprehend the whole false,* 
but if the whole is not assumed to be false, the 
true may be collected from either.j Now let A be sumed^fS'e. 
with the whole of C, but with no B, nor B with C, 

» In ch. 2 of 1st book, Post Anal. 

' Because it is true by hypothesis, but B being denied true, A cannot 
be true. 

' See the general rules of syllogism in Aldrich, and Hill's Logic. 
Hereafter Aristotle expounds this more fully ; he means that a true con- 
clusion may always be inferred in the first figure, unless the major is 
'wholly false, and the minor true. 

* By this expression he means, as he explains further on, an universal 
proposition, contrary to the true, as " no man is an animal." An universal 
contradictory to the true is of course a particular false proposition, (vide 
table of opposition,) and a proposition is said to be false in part, when 
what is partly true and partly false, is afiirmed, or denied, universally. 

N 
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and this may happen to be the case, as animal is with no stone, 

nor stone present with anj man, if then A is assumed present 

with every B, and B with every C, A will be with every C, 

, ,, , so that from propositions both false, the conclusion 

• Example (1.) .„ , ^ '^ » ^ . ^ • i • 

will be true, smce every man is an animaL* 
So also a negative conclusion (is attained), for neither A 
^ may be assumed, nor B present with any C, but 

let A be with every B, for example, as if, the same 
terms being taken, man was placed in the middle, for neither 
t Man animal nor man is with any stone, but animal is 

t Animal. with every man. Wherefore if with whatf it J is 
. jjj ^jjg ^ ,^j present universally, it is assumed to be present with 
none,§ but with what it is not present, we assume 
llintheminor. ^j^^^ j^ j^ present with every individual,!! from 
1 Example (2,) i)oth these false premises, there will be a true con- 
4. elusion.^ The same may be shown if each pre- 

mise is assumed partly false, but if only one is 
admitted false, if the major is wholly false, as A B, there will 
not be a true conclusion, but if B C, (the minor is wholly 
s. Instance of false,) there will be (a true conclusion). Now I 
a feiae propo- mean by a proposition wholly false that which is 
contrary (to the true), as if that was assumed pre- 
sent with every, which is present with none, or that present 
with none, which is present with every. For let A be with 
no B, but B with every C, if then we take the proposition B 

Ex. 1. Every stone is an animal B A 

Every man is a stone Ex. 3. Every animal is a stone 

. • . Every man is an animal. C B 

Ex. 2. No man is an animal Every man is an animal 

Every stone is a man C A 

. * . No stone is an animal. . * . Every man is a stone. 

B A 

Ex. 4. Every thing white is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is white 
C A 

• * . Every swan is an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 5. Nothing white is an animal 
C B 

All snow is white 
C A 

• * . No snow is an animal. 
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C as true, but the whole of A B as false, and that A is with 
every B, it is impossible for the conclusion to be true, for it 
was present with no C, since A was present with none 
of what B was present with, but B was with » k 3^ u f « ) 
every C* . *""' 

In like manner also the conclusion will be false, ^ 
if A is with every B, and B with every C, and 
the proposition B C is assumed true, but A B wholly false, 
and that A is present with no individual with which B is, for 
A will be with every C, since with whatever B is, A also is, 
but B is with every C. It is clear then, that, the 4 ^hen the 
major premise being assumed wholly false, whether major is wholly 

•x i! ns xi xi r. X "lu lu false, but the 

it be affirmative or negative, but the other pre- minor is true. 
mise being true, there is not a true conclusion ; {Jf^Sr^^but^^ 
if however the whole is not assumed false, there when the whole 
will be. For if A is with every C, but with a cer- ioSciu^^n'^^* 
tain B, and B is with every C ; e. g. animal with true. 
every swan, but with a certain whiteness, and white- ""* ^^^* 
neSs with every swan, if A is assumed present with every B, 
and B with every C, A will also be truly present ^ Example (4 ) 
with every C, since every swan is an animal, f 

So also if A B be negative, for A concurs with ^^ ^^.^^ 
a certain B, but with no C, and B with every C, ' *^* *^^" 
as animal with something white, but with no snow, and 
whiteness vnth all snow ; if then A is assumed present 
with no B, but B with every C, A will be present j Example (5.) 
with no C. X 

K however the proposition A B were assumed 5 if the major 
wholly true, but B C wholly false, there will be a *« true wholly, 

11 • 1 XT- • 1 A p 1. • but the minor 

true syllogism,* as nothing prevents A from bemg wholly false, 
with every B and every C, and yet B vnth no C, as {Jj^*;"'^^''*^'' 
is the case with species of the same genus, which 

> Here is another instance of " syllogism " being employed in its pure 
sense, equivalent to " conclusion," frequently it signifies the prepositional 
arrangement necessarily inferring the conclusion. 

B A B A 

Ex. 6. ^very horse is an animal Ex. 7. No music is an animal 

C B C B 

Every man is a horse All medicine is music 

C A C A 

. * . Every man is an animal. . * . No medicine is an animal. 
N 2 
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are not subaltern, for animal concurs both with horse and 
man, but horse with no man ; if therefore A is assumed pre- 
1. Affirmative. ^°* '^(^ every B, and B with every C, the con- 
• Ex \ (6) ^^^^^^ ""^ ^ tTuey though the whole proposition 
""^ ^ * B C is false.* It will be the same, if the propo- 
sition A B is negative. For it will happen that A will be 
neither with any B, nor with any C, and that B is with no C, 
as genus to those species which are from another genus, for 
animal neither concurs with music nor with medicine, nor 
music with medicine : if then A is assumed present with no 
t Exam le (7 ) ^' ^"*' ^ ^*^ every C, the conclusion will be 
true.f Now if the proposition B C is not wholly 
but partially false, even thus the conclusion will be true. For 
nothing prevents A from concurring with the whole of B, 
and the whole of C, and B with a certain C, as genus with 
species and difference, thus animal is with every man and 
with every pedestrian, but man concurs with something, and 
not with every thing pedestrian : if then A is assumed pre- 
X Example (8.) ^°* ^^*^ every B, and B with every C, A will 
also be present with every C, J which will be true. 

B A 

Ex. 8. Every man is an animal 

C B 

Every pedestrian thing is a man 
B A 

. « . Every pedestrian thing is an animal. 

B A 

Ex, 9. No prudence is an animal 

C B 

All contemplative knowledge is prudence 
C A 

. * . No contemplative knowledge is an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 10. All snow is an animal 
C B 

Something white is snow 
C A 

. * . Something white is an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 11. No man is an animal 

C B 

Something white is a man 

C A 

. * • Something white is not an animal. 
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The same will occur if the proposition A B be ^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
negative. For A may happen to be neither with 
any B, nor with any Cj yet B with a certain C, as genus with 
the species and difference which are from another genus. 
Thus animal is neither present with any prudence nor with 
any thing contemplative, but prudence is with something 
contemplative ; if then A is assumed present with no B, but 
B with every C, A will be with no C, which will . „ , ,„ , 
be true.* / 'Ex^BpieC*.) 

In particular syllogisms however, when the 
whole of the major premise is false, but the other firs wftha ma- 
true, the conclusion may be true ; also when the {JJ/^*^' ^"* * 
major A B is partly false, but B C (the minor) there may be 
whoUy true ; and when A B the major is true, Jii'„"* *'°"^'^" 
but the particular false, also when both are false. 
For there is nothing to prevent A from concurring with no 
B, but with a certain C, and also to prevent B from being 
present with a certain C, as animal is with no , . _ 

_ .., ,1. 1. 1 -ii' Affirmative. 

snow, but is With somethmg white, and snow with 
something white. If then snow is taken as the middle, and 
animal as the first term, and if A is assumed present with the 
whole of B, but B with a certain C, the whole proposition 
A B will be false, but B C true, also the conclu- ^ j.^^^^ j^ ^q x 
sion will be true.j 

It will happen also the same, if the proposition A B is ne- 
gative, since A may possibly be with the whole of B, and not 
with a certain C, but B may be with a certain C. ^ Neirative 
Thus, animal is with every man, but is not conse- 
quent to something white, but man is present with something 
white ; hence if man be placed as the middle term, and A is 
assumed present with no B, but B with a certain C, the con- 
clusion will be true, though the whole proposition . _ , ,„ , 

ABi8fake4 tEx«nple(,l., 

If again the proposition A B be partly false,^ 7. if the mijor 

* Taylor and Buhle insert, *' when B C is true," which is omitted by 
Waitz and Ayerrois. 

B A 

Ex. 12. Every thing beautiful is an animal 
C B 

Something great is beautiful 
C A 

. * . Something great is an animal. 
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Is partly f^ae, the conclusion will be true. For DotMng hinders 
wm^"uSe!^ A from concurring with B, and with a certain C, 

and B from being with a certain C ; thus animal 
maj be with something beautiful, and with something great,^ 
1 Affirmative *°^ beauty also may be with something great. If 

then A is taken as present with every B, and B 

with a certain C, the proposition A B will be partly false ; 

, , ^ but B C will be true, and the conclusion wiU 
.Ex«n^(«.) ^ ^^. 

2. Negatire. Likewise if the proposition A B is negative, 

for there will be the same terms, and placed in 

^* the same manner for demonstration.! 

iiJi?fi2"** Again, if A B be true, but B C false, the 

conclusion will be true, since nothing prevents A 

from being with the whole of B, and with a certain C, and B 

from being with no C. Thus animal is with every swan, and 

with something black, but a swan with nothing black ; hence, 

if A is assumed present with every B, and B with a cer- 

t Example (14) **^° ^' *^® conclusion will be true, though B C 

is false.J 

B . A 

Ex. 13. Nothing beautiful is an animal 
C B 

Something great is beautiful 
C A 

. * . Something great is not an animal. 
' i. e. to prove a true conclusion from premises, one partly false, and 
the other true. 

B A 

Ex. 14. Eyery swan is an animal 
C B 

Something black is a swan 
C A 

. * . Something black is an animal. 
B A 

Ex. 15. No number is an animal 
C B 

Something white is number 

C A 

. * . Something white is not an animal. 
B A 

Ex. 16. Every thing white is an animal 
C tf 

Something black is white 
B A 

. * . Something black is an animal. 
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Likewise if the proposition A B be taken as 4. Major nega- 
negative, for A may be with no B, and may not be **^®' 
with a certain C, yet B may be with no C. Thus genus may 
be present with species, which belongs to another genus, and 
with an accident, to its own species, for animal indeed concurs 
with no number, and is with something white, but number is 
with nothing white. If then number be placed as the mid- 
dle, and A is assumed present with no B, but B with a 
certain C, A will not be with a certain C, which would be 
true, and the proposition A B is true, but B C 

false.* •Example (16.) 

Also if A B is partly false, and the proposition minor whoUy^' 
B C is abo false, the conclusion will be true, for Z*^*®- 
nothing prevents A from being present with a* certain B, and 
also a certain C, but B with no C, as if B should be contrary 
to C, and both accidents of the same genus, for animal is with 
a certain white thing, and with a certain black thing, but 
white is with nothing black. K then A is assumed present 
with every B, and B with a certain C, t£e con- 
clusion will be true.f wnpec 

Likewise if the proposition A B is taken nega- g Negative, 
tively, for there are the same terms, and they will 
be similarly placed for demonstration. J ^ t Example (i7.) 

If also both are false, the conclusion will be ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
true, since A may be with no B, but yet with a 

^ To prove a true conclusion may be drawn from false premises. 
B A 

Ex. 17. Nothing white is an animal 
C B 

Something black is white 

C A 

. ' . Something black is not an animal. 
B A 

Ex. 18. Every number is an animal 
C B 

Something white is number 
C A 

. ' . Something white is an animal. 
B A 

Ex. 19. No swan is ah animal 

G B 

Something black is a swan 

C A 

. ' . Something black is not an animal. 
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certain C, but B with no C, as genus with species of another 
genus, and with an accident of its own species, for animal is 
with no number, but with something white, and number with 
nothing white. If then A is assumed present with every B, 
^ and B with a certain C, the conclusion indeed wiU 

xampec .) ^^ ^^^^ while both the premises will be false.* 
tive*^°' ^^^ Likewise if A B is negative, for nothing pre- 
vents A from being with the whole of B, and 
j&om not being with a certain C, and B from being with bo 
C, thus animal is with every swan, but is not with something 
black, swan however is with nothing black. Wherefore, if 
A is assumed present with no B, but B with a certain C, A 
is not with a certain C, and the conclusion will 

xampe( .) j^g .^y^j^^ ^jy^. ^j^g premises false. !*• 

Chap. Ill The same in the middle Figure, 

In the middle figure it is altogether possible to 
figure we may infer truth from false premises, whether both are 
from premises ^'^sumcd wholly false, or one partly, or one true, 
either one or ' but the Other wholly false, whichever of them is 
partiJiy^fJJse! placcd false, or whether both are partly false, or 

one is simply true, but the other partly false, or 
one is wholly false, but the other partly true, and as well in 
1. universaia. '^'^iversal as in particular syllogisms. For if A 

is with no B but with every C, as animal is with no 
stone but with every horse, if the propositions are placed con- 
trariwise, and A is assumed present with every B, but with 

no C, from premises wholly false, the conclusion 
t Example (1.) ^j^ ^^ ^^^^^ Likewise if A is with every B but 
$ Example (2.) with no C, for the syllogism will be the same.§ ^ 
' Vide Waltz, vol. i. pp. 483 and 487. 

B A B A 

Ex. 1. Every stone is an animal Ex. 2. No horse is an animal 
C . A C A 

No horse is an animal Every stone is an animal 

C B C B 

. • . No horse is a stone. . • . No stone is a horse. 

' One of these syllogisms is in Cesare, but the other in Gamestres : 
yet hoth are similar in respect of being produced by the same terms ; 
proving the truth from false premises, and deducing almost ^e same 
conclusion. 
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Again, if the one is whoUy false, but the other 2. one wholly 
wholly true, since nothing prevents A from being 'aiae, the other 
with every B and with every C, but B with no C, ^ *^ ^ ^^^' 
as genus with . species not subaltern, for animal is with 
every horse and with every man, and no man is a horse. 
If then it is assumed to be with every individual of the 
one, but with none of the other, the one proposition will 
be wholly false, but the other wholly true, and the conclu- 
sion will be true to whichever proposition the » Example (3.) 
negative is added.** Also if the one is partly 3. one partly 
fake, but the other wholly true, for A may possibly 'aiae. 
be with a certain B and with every C, but B with no C, as ani- 
mal is with something white, but with every crow, and white- 
ness with no crow. If then A is assumed to be present with no 
B,but with the whole of C, the proposition A B will be partly 
false, but A C wholly true, and the conclusion t Example (4.) 
wiU be true.f Likewise when the negative is 4. Minor or 
transposed,^ since the demonstration is by the negative. 

' i. e. whether the major or minor premise is negative. 

B A B A 

Ex. 3. Every horse is an animal No horse is an animal 

C A C A 

No man is an animal - Every man ia an animal 

C B C B , 

. * . No man is a horse. . * . No man is a horse. 

B A 

Ex. 4. Nothing white is an animal 
C A 

Every crow is an animal 
C B 

. • . No crow is white. 

' If the minor premise denies. 

B A B A 

Ex. 5. Every crow is an animal Ex. 6. Every thing white is an animal 
C A C A 

Nothing white is an animal No pitch is an animal 

C B C B 

. ■ . Nothing white is a crow. . ' . No pitch is white. 

6 A 

Ex. 7. Every thing white is an animal 
C A 

Nothing black is an animal 
C B 

. • . Nothing black is white. 
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• Example (5). Same terms.* Also if the afiirmative premise is 
s. AfflrmatiTe partly false, but the negative wholly true, for no- 
P*™y ' **' thing prevents A being present with a certain B, but 
not present with the whole of C, and B being present with no C, 
as animal is with something white, but with no pitch, and 
whiteness with no pitch. Hence if A is assumed present with 
the whole of B, but with no C, A B is partly false, but A C 
t Example (6.) wholly true, also the conclusion will be true-f 
6. Both partly Also if both propositions are partly false, the con- 
**^' elusion will be true, since A may concur with a cer- 

B A 

Ex. 8. Nothing white is an animal 
C A 

Every thing black is an animal 
C B 

. ' . Nothing black is white. 

B A 

Ex. 9. No man is an animal 

C A 

Something white is an animal 
^ C B 

. * . Something white is not a man. 

B A 

Ex. 10. Every thing inanimate is an animal 
C A 

Something white is not an animal 
C B 

. * . Something white is not inanimate. 
B A 

Ex. 11. No number is an animal 

C A 

Something inanimate is an animal 
C B 

. ' . Something inanimate is not number. 
B A 

Ex. 12. Every man is an animal 

C A 

Something pedestrian is not an animal 
C B 

. * . Something pedestrian, is not a man. 
B A 

Ex. 13. Every science is an animal 
C A 

A certain man is not an animal 
C B 

. * . A certain man is not science. 
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tain B, and with a certain C, but B with no C, as animal may be 
with something white, and with something black, but white- 
ness with nothing black. If then A is assumed present with 
every B, but with no C, both premises are partly 
false, but the conclusion will be true.* Likewise * Example (7.) 
when the negative is transposed by the same terms, f + Example (s. ) 

This is evident also as to particular syllogisms, 
since nothing hinders A from being with every 

B, but with a certain C, and B from not. being with a certain 

C, as animal is with every man, and with something white, 
yet man may not concur with something white. If then A is 
assumed present with no B, but with a certain C, i. Major nega- 
the universal premise will be wholly false, but the *^^®- 
particular true, and the conclusion true.} Like- * Example (9.) 
wise if the proposition A B is taken affirmative, affirmative. 
for A may be with no B, and may not be with a , ^. , 

_x'/tc j-o J. x'^i- _x'§ This clause 

certain C,§ and B not present with a certain omitted by 
C; thus animal is with nothing inanimate, but '^^y^**'^- 
with something white, and the inanimate will not be present 
with something white. If then A is assumed present with 
every B, but not present with a certain C, the universal pre- 
mise A B will be wholly false, bvit A C true, and the con- 
clusion true. II Also if the universal be taken true, h Example (lo.) 
but the particular false, since nothing prevents A s- univ. true, 
from being neither consequent to any B nor to ^"^' ^' 
any C, and B from not being with a certain C, as animal is 
consequent to no number, and to nothing inanimate, and num- 
ber is not consequent to a certain inanimate thing. If then A 
is assumed present with no B, but with a certain C, the con- 
clusion will be true, also the universal proposition, but the 
particular will be faJse.T Likewise if the uni- 
versal proposition be taken affirmatively, since A 
may be with the whole of B and with the whole *-^"*^"®"°- 
of C, yet B not be consequent to a certain C, as genus to species 
and difference, for animal is consequent to every man, and to 
the whole of what is pedestrian, but man is not (consequent) 
to every pedestrian. Hence if A is assumed present with 
the whole of B, but not with a certain C, the universal pro- 
position will be true, but the particular false, and ^ , „„ , 

f, , . , J ^ ' •Example (12.) 

the conclusion true.* 
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Moreover it is evident that from premises both 
*ieSjie8*fiS? ^^^ there will be a true conclusioD, if A happens 
to be present with the whole of B and of C, but 
B to be not consequent to a certain C, for if A is assumed 
present with no B, but with a certain C, both propositions 
are false, but the conclusion will be true. In like manner 
when the universal premise is affirmative, but the particular 
negative, since A may foDow no B, but every C, and B may 
not be present with a certain C, as animal is consequent to 
no science, but to every man, but science to no man. If then 
A is assumed present with the whole of B, and not conse- 
• F 1 ris ^ quent to a certain C, the premises will be false, 
ampe( .) ^^^ ^^^ conclusiou wiU be true.* , 

Chap. IV. — Similar Observations upon a true Conclusion from false 
Premises in the third Figure, 

There will also be a conclusion from false pre- 
sameaswuh^ miscs in the last figure, as well when both are 
the preceding f^igg ^nd either partly false or one wholly true, 

but the other false, or when one is partly false, 
and the other wholly true, or vice versa, in fact in as many 
ways as it is possible to change the propositions. For there 
is nothing to prevent either A or B being present with any C, 
1. Both uniT. but yet A may be with a certain B ; * thus neither 
aflBrm. vDAXiy HOT pedestrian, is consequent to any thing in- 

* Taylor has made a mistake here both in the letters and in this 
and the succeeding syllogistic example. I have followed Waitz, Buhle, 
Averrois, and Bekker ; for the general rules to which these chapters 
refer, the reader may find the subject fully treated in Whately and Hill. 

C A 

Ex. 1. Eyery thing inanimate is a man. 
C B 

Every thing inanimate is pedestrian 
B A 

. * . Something pedestrian is a man. 
C A 

Ex. 2. No swan is an animal 
G B 

Every swan is black 

B A 

. * . Something black is not an animal. 
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animate, yet man consists with something pedestrian. If then 
A and B are assumed present with every C, the propositions 
indeed will he whoUy false, hut the conclusion • Example (i.) 
true.* Likewise also if one premise is negative, 2. onenega- 
but the other afi&rmative, for B possibly is present **^®* 
with no C but A with every C, and A may not be with a certain 

B. Thus blackness consists with no swan, but animal with every 
swan, and animal is not present with every thing black. 
Hence, if B is assumed present with every C, but A with no 

C, A will not be present with a certain B, and the conclusion 
will be true, but the premises false.f If, how- t Example (2.) 
ever, each is partly false, there will be a true con- 3. one partly 
elusion, for nothing prevents A and B being pre- ^*^*®' 

sent witli a certain C, and A with a certain B, as whiteness 
and beauty are con^istent with a certain animal, and white- 
ness is with something beautiful, if then it is laid down that 
A and B are with every C, the premises will indeed be partly 
false, but the conclusion true.J Likewis.e if A C j Example (3.) 
is taken as negative, for nothing prevents A not 
consisting with a certain C, but B consisting with *• Negatives. 

C A 

Ex. 3. Every animal is white 
C B 

Every animal is beautiful 
B A 

. * . Something beautiful is white. 
C A 

Ex. 4. No animal is white 
C B 

No animal is beautiful 

B A 

. * . Something beautiful is not white. 

C A 

Ex. 5. No swan is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is white 

B A 

. * . Something white is not an animal. . 
C A 

Ex. 6. No swan is black 

C B 

Every swan is inanimate 

B A 

. * . Something inanimate is not black. 
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* 
a certain C, and A not conaisting with every B, as whiteness 
is not present with a certain animal, but beauty is with some 
one, and whiteness is not with every thing beaatifal, so that 
if A is assumed present with no C, but B with every C, both 
premises will be partly false, but the conclusion will be 
• Example (4.) *rue.* Likewise, if one premise be assumed 
5. One wholly whoUy false, but the other whoUy true, for both 
fikUe, the other A and B may follow every C, but A not be with 

a certain B, as animal and whiteness follow every 
swan, yet animal is not with every thing white. These terms 
therefore being laid down, if B be assumed present with the 
whole of C, but A not with the whole of it, B C will be wholly 

true, and A C wholly false, and the conclusion will 
t Example (5.) ^ ^^^^j^ ^ ^^^^ if B C is false, but A C true, for 
3- there are the same terms for demonstration, black, 

X Example (6.) swan, inanimate.^ J Also even if both premises 
7. Both affirm ^^^ assutned affirmative, since nothing prevents 

B following every C, but A not wholly being pre- 
sent with it, also A may be with a certain B, as animal is 

^ i. 6. to deduce a true conclusion from false premises. 
C A 

Ex. 7. Every swan is black 
C B 

Every swan is an animal 
B A 

. * . Some animal is black. . 

C A 

Ex. 8. Every swan is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is black 

B A 

. * . Something black is an animal. 
C A 

Ex. 9. Every man is beautiful 
C B 

Every man is a biped 
B A 

. ' . Some biped is beautiful. 
C A 

Ex. 10, Every man is a biped 
C B 

Every man is beautiful 

B A 

Something beautiful is a biped. 
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with every swan, black with no swan, and black with a cer- 
tain animal. Hence if A and B are assumed present with 
every C, B C will be wholly true, but A C wholly false, and 
the conclusion will be true.* Similarly, again, if • Example (7.) 
A C is assumed true, for the demonstration will 
be through the same terms.f Again, if one is * E^campie (8.) 
whoUy true, but the other partly false, since B may be wit^ 
every C, but A with a certain C, also A with a certain B, as 
biped is with every man, but beauty not with every man, and 
beauty with a certain biped. If then A and B are assumed 
present with the whole of C, the proposition B C is wholly 
true, but A C partly false, the conclusion will also be 
true.J likewise, if A C is assumed true, and B j Example (9.) 
C partly false, for by transposition of the same 8. 
terms,* there will be a demonstration. § Again, if § Example (10.) 
one is negative and the other affirmative, for since B may 
possibly be with the whole of C, but A with a certain C, when 
the terms are thus, A will not be with every B. If B is as- 
sumed present with the whole of C, but A with none, the 
negative is partly false, but the other wholly true, the con- 
clusion will also be true. Moreover, since it has been shown 
that A being present with no C, but B with a certain C, it is 
possible that A may not be with a certain B, it is clear that 
when A C is wholly true, but B C partly false, ^ 
the conclusion may be true, for if A is assumed 
present with no C, but B with every C, A C is whoUy true, 
but B C partly false. 

Nevertheless, it appears that there will be alto- 
gether a true conclusion by false premises, in the fiuow'the^lame 
case also of particular syllogisms. For the same ™1?' *• «• ^^?»e 

. X ^ X 1 1 ^1 • with one urn- 

terms must be taken, .as when the premises were versai and one 

universal, namely, in affirmative propositions, af- ^g"!'"^" ^"' 
firmative terms, but in negative propositions, nega- 
tive terms, for there is no difference^ whether when a thing 
consists with no individual, we assume it present with every,^ 
or being present with a certain one, we assume it present uni- 

* In these two last examples, the greater and less extremes change 
places, yet a true conclusion is deduced. 

' i. e. things assumed in particular, do not differ from the same things 
assumed in unit ersal syllogisms. 

* i. e. entirely false. 
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s Also nega- veraally,* as far as regards the setting out of the 
tiVet.'^" terms ;^ the like also happens in negatives. We 

citukm ii flSie ^® ^^^^ *^** ^ *^® conclusion is fabe, those things 
there must be from which the reasoning proceeds, must either 
orxnore"ofthe sdl OT somo of them be false; but when it (the 
fbhTdTOsliot** conclusion) is true, that there is no necessity, 
hold good vice either that a certain thing, or that all things, 
Jfthis.^*"**" should be true; but that it is possible, when 
nothing in the syllogism is true, the conclusion 
should, nevertheless, be true, yet not of necessity. The 
reason of this however is, that when two things^ so sub- 
sist with relation to each other, that the existence of the one 
necessarily follows from that of the other, if the one* does not 
exist, neither will the other be,^ but if it® exists that it is not 
necessary that the other'' should be. If however the. same 
thing ^ exists, and does not exist, it is impossible that there 
should of necessity be the same (consequent) ;^ I mean, as if 
A being white, B should necessarily be great, and A not be- 
ing white, that B is necessarily great, for when this thing A 
being white, it is necessary that this thing B should be great, 
but B being great, C is not white, if A is white, it is neces- 
sary that C should not be white. Also when there are two 
things, ^^ if one is,^^ the other ^^ must necessarily be, but this not 

^ i. e. partly false. 

* That is, the terms being proposed, it may be shown, that we can de- 
duce a true inference from false premises. 

^ i. e. antecedent and consequent. 

* The consequent. 

* The antecedent. It is yalid to argue from the subversion of the con- 
sequent, the subversion of the antecedent ; thus if man is, animal is, but 
animal is not, therefore man is not. 

* The consequent. 

' The antecedent. It is not necessary that this should exist, because 
an inference of the existence of the antecedent from that of the conse- 
quent is invalid. 

■ The antecedent. 

* Because we cannot collect the consequent from the affirmation or 
negation of the antecedent ; as, if man is, animal is ; and if man is not, 
animal is. 

** That is, two subject terms, as A and B. He now enunciates that an 
argument from the negative of the consequent to the negative of the ante- 
cedent is valid. Buhle and Waitz read this passage differently to Taylor, 
by the insertion of the letter merely. 

" That is, the antecedent. " The consequent 
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existing, it is necessary that A* should not be, , (mud.) 
thus B not being great, it is impossible that A Buhie. ie.the 
should be white. ^"*- 

But if when A is not white, it is necessary that B should 
be great, it will necessarily happen that B not being great, B 
itself is great, which is impossible. For if B is not great, A 
will not be necessarily white, and if A not being white, B 
should be great, it results, as through three 
(terms), that if B is not great, it is great.f * Exampi«(ii.) 

Chap. V. — Of Demonstration in a Circle, in the first Figure} 

The demonstration of things in a circle, and from ^lefl • • 
each other, is by the conclusion, and by taking this kind S de- 
one proposition converse in predication, to con- 2id°ex^pir 
elude the other, which we had taken in a former 
syllogism. As if it were required to show that A is with every 
C, we should have proved it through B ;2 again,^ if a person 
should show that A is with B, assuming A present with C, 
hut C with B, and A with B ; first, on the contrary, he as- 
sumed B present with C. Or if it is necessary to demonstrate 
that B is with C,* if he should have taken A (as predicated) 
of C, which was the conclusion,^ but B to be present with A, 
for it was first assumed® conversely, that A was with B. It 
is not however possible in any other manner to demonstrate 
them from each other, for whether another middle' is taken, 
there will not be (a demonstration) in a circle, since nothing 
is assumed of the same,® or whether something of these (is as- 
supaed), it is necessary that one alone ^ should (be taken), for 

Ex. 11. If A is not white B is great 

If B is not great A is not -white 
. • . If B is not great it is great. 

* Vide Mansers Logic, on this kind of demonstration, pp. 103 — 105. 
' The first syllogism, ABC. 

' The second, A C B, in -which the major of the first proposition is 
proved, 

* i. e. the minor proposition of the first syllogism. 

^ In the first syllogism. * In the first syllogism* 

' i. e. different from A B C, the original terms. 

* Of the premises in the former syllogism. 
' Of the premises of the first syllogism. 
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if both ^ there will be the same conclusion, whea 
8trjiion™f"hii wc need another. In those terms then which are 
kind not truly not Converted, a syllogism is produced from on© 
Shrough COT- undemonstrated proposition, for we cannot demon- 
ISd then'bj'' »*^*® ^7 *^s term, that the third is with the mid- 
aseumption die, or the middle with the first, but in those which 
c^8o,*'**oniy. *re converted we may demonstrate all by each 

other, as if A B and C reciprocate ; for A C can 
be demonstrated by the middle,^ B ; again,*' A B (the major) 
through the conclusion, and through the proposition B C, (the 
minor) being converted ; likewise * also B C the minor through 

the conclusion, and the proposition A B con- 
ofSl^S?**'*^' verted. We must however demonstrdlbe the pro- 
syllogism. position C B,* and B A,t for we use these alone 
thJeth^yiio-'*' undemonstrated, if then B is taken as present 
gism. with every C,t and C with every A, there vnll 

t Thesthsyiio- be a svUoffism of B in respect to A.S Asain, if 
gism, BCA. ^. ■'o. ^ ..^ - 5 r^ ' , 

§ i.e. that Bis ^ ^^ assumed present with every A, and A with 
with A. every B,|| it is necessary that C should be present 

gilmtc A?"°' ^*h every B, in both^ syllogisms indeed, the pro- 
position C A is taken undemonstrated, for the 
others were demonstrated. Wherefore if we should show 
this, they will all have been shown by each other. 
Kf c B a""" If then C is assumed present with every B,T and 
B with every A, both propositions are taken de- 
monstrated, and C is necessarily present with A, hence it is 
clear that in convertible propositions alone, demonstrations 
may be formed in a circle, and through each other, but in 
others as we have said before,^ it occurs also in these ^ that 

* Premises in the first syllogism. 

- The first syllogism of a circle, ABC. 

^ The second syllogism, A C B. * The sixth syllogism, BAG. 

' i. e. in the fifth and third. 

* One. proposition is not demonstrated in a circle. 

^ i. e. in the 3rd, 4th, and 5th, in which the converse propositions are 
proved. It must be remembered that a circle consists of six syllogisms, 
the others flowing from the first : of these, the 2nd proves the major, 
and the 6th the minor of the first, but both assume the conclusion of the 
first, to which the 2nd adds the converse minor, and the 6th the con- 
verse major of the first : hence the 2nd and 6th prove directly the pro- i 
positions of the first, but assume two converse propositions, which have 
also to be proved to make the circle complete. This is done by the third 
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we use the same thing demonstrated for the pur- • Thenu^orof 

pose of a demonstration. For C is demonstrated +* The minor of 

of B,* and B of A,t assuming C to be predicated ^th. 

of A, J but C is demonstrated of A § by these pro- Jrl^* °^" ^ 

positions, II so that we use the conclusion ^ for de- J i"J^« l'^* 
^ ^ 7." II C B and B 

monstration. a. 

In negative syllogisms a demonstration through 
each other is produced thus : let B be with every J'egatfves! 
C, but A present with no B, the conclusion that 
A is with no C. If then it is again necessary to conclude 
that A is with no B, which we took before, A will be with no 
C, but C with every B, for thus the proposition becomes con- 
verted. But if it is necessary to conclude that B is with C, 
the proposition A B must no longer be similarly ^ ^ ^. ^y^^^^ 
converted, for it is the same proposition,^ that B 
is with no A, and that A is with no B, but we must assume 
that B is present with every one of which A is present with 
none. Let A be present with no C, which was the con- 
clusion, but let B^ be assumed present with every of 
which A is present with none, therefore B must necessarily 
be present with every C, so that each of the assertions which 
are three becomes a conclusion, and this is to demonstrate in 
a circle, namely, assuming the conclusion and one premise 
converse to infer the other.^ Now in particular ^ ^^ particu- 
syllogisms we cannot demonstrate universal pro- law the mior 
position through others, but we can the particular, JJrSted! but tile 
and that we cannot demonstrate universal is evi- m»no' »• 
dent, for the universal is shown by universals, j 
but the conclusion is not universal, and we must * 
demonstrate from the conclusion, and from the other proposi- 
tion. Besides, there is no syllogism produced at all when the 
proposition is converted, since both premises become particular. 

and fifth syllogisms, the me^or of the 3rd and the minor of the 5th being 
identical, as well as the latter being the converse conclusion of the first, 
proved by the 4th. Thus a circle may be divided into two parts, of 
which the conclusion of the 1st, 2nd, and 6th are direct, but those of 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th are converse. 
' Of the 4th, i. e. in order to prove the propositions of the same fourth. 
^ Omitted by Taylor. » Vide Whately and Hill. 

Ex. 1. Every B is A 
Some C is B 
• ' . Some G is A. 
o 2 
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But we can demonstrate a particular proposition, for let A be 
^ demonstrated of a certain C through B, if then 

B is taken as present with every A, and the con- 
clusion remain^, B will be present with a certain C, for the 
• Ex le rn fi'^st.figure is produced, and A will be the middle.* 
^"»P • Nevertheless if the syllogism is negative, we can- 
not demonstrate the universal proposition for the reason ad- 
duced before, but a particular one cannot be demonstrated, if 
A B is similarly convertied as in universals, but we may show 
it by assumption,^ as that A is not present with something, 
But that B is, since otherwise there is no syllogism from the 
particular proposition being negative. 

Chap. VI. — Of the same in the second Figure, 

In the second figure we cannot prove the affirm- 
ierlau of the ative in this mode, but we may the negative ; the 
***Jffl ^^tT affirmative therefore is not demonstrated, because 
proposition u there are not both pro]20sitions affirmative, for 
stra^?^° the conclusion is negative, but the affirmative is 

demonstrated from propositions both affirmative, 
the negative however is thus demonstrated. Let A be with 
every B, but with no C, the conclusion B is with no C, if then B 
is assumed present with every A, it is necessary that A should 
be present with no C, for there is the second figure, the 
middle is B. But if A B be taken negative, and the other 

proposition affirmative, there will be the first 
|kt?ve*ii!'* °®' figure, for C is present with every A, but B with 
• no C, wherefore neither is B present with any 
A, nor A with B, through the conclusion then and one pro- 
position a syllogism is not produced, but when another pro- 
position is assumed there will be a syllogism. But if the 
3. In particu- syllogism is not universal, the universal proposi- 
caiar^*ro*08'- ^iou^ Is not demonstrated for the reason we have 
tion alone is given before,^ but the particular ^ is demonstrated 

^ That is, hypothetically. As regards the concluding sentence of this 
chapter, I have followed Bekker, Buhle, and Taylor, in preference to Waltz 
and Ayerrois, since though I favour the grammatical construction of the two 
latter, the sense of the context is against them. ' The major. 

^ Because the conclusion being assumed, and the minor of Festino or 
Baroko, both propositions are particular, hence there is no conclusion. 

* The minor. 
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when the universal is affirmative. For let A be demonstrated 
with every B, but not with every C, the conclu- ve^/gihaffim- 
sion that B is not with a certain C, if then B is ative. 
assumed present with every A, but not with every C, A will 
not be with a certain C, the middle is B. But if the universal 
is negative, the proposition A C will not be de- , 
monstrated, A B being converted, for it wiU hap- 
pen either that both ^ or that one ^ proposition will be negative, 
so that there will not be a syllogism. Still in the same man- 
ner there will be a demonstration, as in the case of universala, 
if A is assumed present with a certain one, with which B is 
not present. 

Chap. VII. — Of the same in the third Figure, 

In the third figure, when both propositions are j j^ ^^^^ 

assumed universal, we cannot demonstrate reci- figure, when 

procally, for the universal is shown through uni- tions M^mii- 

versals, but the conclusion in this figure is always ^«"*^ ^^^^^ *« 

, , 1 . . 1 ii • ^ 1 nodemonstra- 

particular, so that it is clear that m short we can- tion in a circle, 
not demonstrate an universal proposition by this 2. There wiii 
figure. StiU if one be universal and the other tion where the 
particular, there will be at one time and not at ^^^ Sid"the 
another (a reciprocal demonstration) ; when then major particu- 
both propositions are taken affirmative, and the ^^' 
universal belongs to the less extreme, there wiU be, but when 
to the other,^ there will not be. For let A be with ^ 
every C, but B with a certain (C), the conclusion 
A B, if then C is assumed present with every A, G has been 
shown to be with a certain B, but B has not been shown to be 
with a certain C. But it is necessary if C is with a certain B, 
that B should be with a certain C, but it is not the same thing, 
for this to be with that, and that with this^ but it mast be as- 
sumed that \i this is present with a certain that, that also is 
with a certain tliis, and from this assumption there is no longer 
a syllogism from the conclusion and the other proposition. If 

^ If the conclusion is assumed and the major premise. 

' If a negative conclusion is assumed, with a minor affirmative. 

' When the major is universal and the minor particular there will not 
he a true circle, because from the conclusion and the major premise the 
minor is not proved. 
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however B is with every C, but A with a certain 

C, it will be possible to demonstrate A C, when C 
is assumed present with every B, but A with a certain (B). 
For if C is with every B, but A with a certain B, A must 
necessarily be with a certain C, the middle is B. And when 

one is affirmative, but the other negative, and the 
ifflraa^uv^hi affirmative universal, the^ other will be demon- 
universai there strated ; for let B be with every C, but A not be 
t!on*S*the par- with a Certain (C), the conclusion is, that A is not 
ticuiar nega- ^itjj ^ Certain B. If then C be assumed besides 

present with every B, A must necessarily not be 
the^e* aUve is ^^^^ * certain C, the middle is B. But when the 
univmai(ex.# negative is universal, the other is not demon- 
ception). strated, unless as in former cases, if it should be 

assumed that the other is present with some individual, of what 
this is present with none, as if A is with no C, but B with a 
certain C, the conclusion is, that A is not with a certain B. 
If then C should be assumed present with some individual of 
that with every one of which A is not present, it is necessary 
that C should be with a certain B. We cannot however in 
any other way, converting the universal proposition, demon- 
strate the other, for there will by no means be a syllogism.* 

It appears then, that in the first figure there is 
tion of *he pre- a reciprocal demonstration effected through the 
^^s ^^^^' third and through the first figure, for when the 

conclusion is affirmative, it is through the firsts 
but when it is negative through the last,^-for it is assumed 
• The predi- that with what this • is present with none, the 
*^'«- other f is present with every individual. In the 

t The subject, middle figure however, the syllogism being uni- 

* The particular negative. 

' Thus in Ferison, the minor, being I, cannot be demonstrated in a 
circle, the conclusion and major being negative, except by converting 
both these into affirmative. In the cases of the particular modes of the 
third figure, where there is an universal minor, i. e. Disamis and Bokardo, 
there may be a perfectly circular demonstration, but not in those which 
have the major universal, as Datisi and Ferison. 

' Aristotle does not^mean the third figure of categoricals, because in 
the syllogisms mentioned by him, there are a negative minor and an uni-^ 
versal conclusion, contrary to the rules of the third figure. He intends 
therefore an hypothetical syllogism, wherein there are two predicates and 
one subject, as in the third figiire. 
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versal, (the demonstration) is through it and through the first 
figure,^ and when it is particular, both through it and through 
the last.2 In the third all are through it, but it is also clear 
that in the third and in the middle the syllogisms, which are 
not produced through them, either are not according to a 
circular demonstration, or are imperfect. 

Chap. VIII. — Of Conversion of SyUogisma in the first Figure. 

Conversion is by transposition of the conclusion 
to produce a syllogism, either that the major is conver8ion°of° 
not with the middle, or this (the middle) is not with syiiog«m 
the last (the minor term).^ For it is necessary ""' ^^* *"^ ' 
when the conclusion is converted, and one proposition re- 
mains, that the other should be subverted, for if this (pro- 
position) will be, the conclusion will also be.* g. Difference 
But there is a difference whether we convert the whether this is 
conclusion contradictorily or contrarily, for there dictorUyorcon- 
is not the same syllogism, whichever way the J^^^^* . ^^® 
conclusion is converted, and this will appear from tween these 
what follows. But I mean to be opposed (con- *^o^"- 
tradictorily) between, to every individual and not to every 
individual, and to a certain one and not to a certain one, and 
contrarily being present with every and being present with 
none, and with a certain one, not with a certain 
one.* For let A be demonstrated of C, through 
the middle B ; if then A is assumed present with no C, but 
with every B, B will be with no C, and if A is with no C, but 
B with every C, A will not be with every B, and not altogether 
with none, for the universal was not concluded through the last 
figure. In a word, we cannot subvert universally the major 

* For the major of Cesare is proved in Celarent. 

' For the minor of Ferison is proved hypothetically. See above. 

' The minor term is here called to Ttkivraiov, lower down in this 
chapter it is called to luxarov. By transposition of the conclusion, is 
intended the change of it into its contradictory or contrary, when a pro- 
position is enunciated, to which the other proposition is added, and thus 
a new syllogism in subverting the former is produced. Vide Whately and 
Hill's Logic. 

* This has been shown above, that we cannot infer falsity from true 
premises ^ if then we admit the conclusion to be false, and take its op- 
posite, one proposition must be false. 

' i, e. these are «t^-contrarie8. 
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premise bj conversion, for it is always subverted througli the 
third figure, but we must assume both propositions to the 
minor term, likewise also if the syllogism is negative. For 
let A be shown through B to be present with no C, where- 
fore if A is assumed present with every C,^ but with no B, B 
will be with no C, and if A and B are with every C, A will 
be with a certain B, but it was present with none.* 

If however the conclusion is converted contra- 
dictorily, the (other) syllogisms also will be con- 
tradictory,' and not universal, for one premise is particular, 
so that the conclusion will be particular. For let the syllo- 
gism be affirmative, and be thus converted, hence if A is not 
with every C, but with every B, B will not be with every C, 
and if A b not with every C, but B with every C, A will not 
be with every B. Likewise, if the syllogism be 

• i.e. Ceiarcnt. negative,* for if A is with a certain C,* but with 

♦ Univenafly. °^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ '^^^ * certain C, and not 

simply t with no C, and if A is with a certain C,^ 
and B with every C, as was assumed at first,^ A will be wilii 
a certain B. 

8. inparticu- ^^ particular syllogisms, when the conclusion is 
law, of the fint converted contradictorily,both propositions are sub- 
cracfu8k)n"i8 * verted, but when contrarily, neither of them ; for it 
tnSictirtr** ^^ longer happens, as with universals, that through 
both proposi- failure of the conclusion ^ by conversion, a subver- 
vSm7f wn- s^^^ is produced, since neither can we subvert it® 
trMiiy!!neither. at all. For let A be demonstrated of a certain C,t 
""* if therefore A is assumed present with no C,® but 

B with a certain C, A wiU not be with a certain B,^® and if A 

* i. e. by converse of the conclusion and assumption of the minor. 

* By hypothesis in the major premise of Celarent. 

' In their opposition, for they will prove a particular conclusion contra- 
dicting the previously assumed universal proposition. 

* The subversion of the minor in Ferison. 
' The subversion of the major in Disamis. 

* In -the minor proposition of Celarent. 

' iWiiTTovroQ rov ovfitrtpdafiaTos, deficiente concluaione. Buhle. 
This expression signifies the change from an universal to a particular in 
the conclusion, because in the latter case it comprehends fewer things. 

' Because there is no syllogism from particular premises. 

' The subversion of the minor in Camestres — while the major of the 
first syllogism is retained. 

'*^ The contradictory of the major will be concluded. 
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is with no C, but with every B, B will be with no C,^ so that both 
propositions are subverted. If however the con- 
clusion be converted contrarily, neither (is sub- 
verted), for if A is not with a certain C, but with every B, B 
will not be with a certain C, but the original proposition is 
not yet subverted,* for it may be present with a » yj, ^^g ,^j. 
certain one, and not present with a certain one. norpremise rf 
Of the universal proposition A B there is not any 
syllogism at all,^ for if A is not with a certain C, but is with a 
certain B, neither premise is universal. So also if the syllo- 
gism be negative, for if A should be assumed present with 
every C, both are subverted, but if with a certain C, neither ; 
the demonstration however is the same. 

Chap. IX. — Of Conversion of Syllogisms in the second Figure. 

In the second figure we cannot subvert the major 
premise eontrarily, whichever way the conversion venaiswe can- 
is made, since the conclusion will always be in the JonA"^®'^**^! 
third figure, but there was not in this figure an major prumise, 
universal syllogism. The other proposition in- JhewntTiSic- 
deed we shall subvert similarly to the conversion, tory— the mi- 
I mean by similarly, if the conversion is made SJon thl"as^-° 
eontrarily (we shall subvert it eontrarily), but if sumption of the 

■••.•II ■!.• •»-« lA-ii conclusion. 

contradictorily by contradiction. For let A^ be 
with every B and with no C, the conclusion B C, if then B 
is assumed^ present with every C, and the proposition A B 
remains, A will be with every C, for there is the first figure. 
If however B is ^ with every C, but A with no C, A ^ 
is not with every B, the last figure. If then B C 
(the conclusion) be converted contradictorily, A B may be de- 
monstrated similarly,^ and A C contradictorily. For if B is 
with a cei-tain C,^ but A with no C, A will not be present 
with a certain B ; again, if B ® is with a certain C, but A 

* That is, bv assuming a contradictory conclusion of tho first syllo- 
gism, and retaining the major premise of the same, a conclusion will be 
drawn, contradictory of the minor. 

* In which the major premise of Darii is subverted. 

' This is in Camestres. * Barbara subverting the minor of Gamestres. 
^ Felapton subverting the major of Camestres. 

* i. e. subverted by a contrary. 

' Darii subverting the minor. * Ferison subverting the migor. 
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with every B, A is with a certain C, so that there is a syllo- 
j gism produced contradictorily.^ In like manner 

it can be shown, if the premises are vice vers^^ 
iars VtS*con. ^^* ^^ *^® syllogism is particular, the conclusion 
traryofthe being converted contrarily, neither premise is 
wrumedrnll Subverted, as neither was it in the first figure, (if 
therproposi- howcvcr the conclusion is) contradictorily (con- 
verted Mf the verted), both (are subverted). For let A be as- 
^hul^^' s^™6<l present with no B, but with a (certain) C,^ 

the conclusion B C ; if then B is assumed present 
with a certain C, and A B remains, the conclusion will be 
that A is not present with a certain G, but the original would 
not be subverted, for it may and may not be present with a 
certain individual. Again, if B is with a certain C, and A 
with a certain C, there will not be a syllogism, for neither of 
the assumed premises is universal, wherefore A B is not sub- 
verted. If however the conversion is made contradictorily, 
both are subverted, since if B is with every C, but A with no 
B, A is with no C, it was however present with a certain (C).' 
Again, if B is with every C, but A with a certain C, A will be 
with a certain B, and there is the same demonstration, if the 
universal proposition be affirmative. 

Chap. X. — Of the same in. the third Figure. 
, , ^. . - In the third figure, when the conclusion is con- 

l.lntnisngrure, .- .i*! •• « •^ 

if the contrary vcrtcd coutranly, neither premise is subverted, 
8?o?1s°M8um- according to any of the syllogisms, but when con- 
ed, neither tradictorily, both are in all the modes. For let 
verSd?but"if A be showu to be with a certain, B, and let C be 
to^*' bot?*'^*' taken as the middle, and the premises be universal : 

if then A is assumed not present with a certain 
B, but B with every C, there is no syllogism of A and C,^ 
1. Universais ^^^ ^^ '^ ^^ °®* present with a certain B, but with 

every C, will there be a syllogism of B and C* 
There will also be a similar demonstration, if the premises 

* Because Darii proves a contradictory conclusion to the minor, and 
Ferison a contradictory conclusion to the major — of the same Camestres. 

* That is, if the major is negative, but the minor affirmative, hence a 
syllogism produced in Cesare. 

' A was assumed present with a certain C, in the minor of Festino. 

* Because the major is particular. * Because the m%|or is particular. 
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are not universal, for either both must be particular by con- 
version, or the universal be joined to the minor, but thus 
there was not a syllogism neither in the first nor in the middle 
figure. If however they are converted contra- ^ 
dictorily, both propositions are subverted ; for 
if A is with no B, but B with every C, A will be with no C ; 
again, if A is with no B, but with every C, B will be with no 
C. In like manner if one proposition is not uni- 
versal ; since if A is with no B, but B with a 
certain C, A will not be with a certain C, but if A is with 
no B, but with every C, B will be present with no C. So 
also if the syllogism be negative, for let A be shown not pre- 
sent with a certain B, and let the affirmative proposition be 
B C, but the negative A C, for thus there was a syllogism ; 
when then the proposition is taken contraiy to the conclusion, 
there will not be a syllogism. For if A were with a certain 
B, but B with every C, there was not a syllogism ^ videch iv 
of A and C,*^ nor if A were with a certain B, b. i. Anai.'pr! 
but with no C was there a syllogism of B and C,f t yide ch. v. 
so that the propositions are not subverted. When " *' ^^'^' ^' 
however the contradictory (of the conclusion is ^^ 
assumed) they are subverted. For if A is with 
every B, and B with C, A will be with every C, j camestres. 
but it was with none.^ Again if A} is with every 
B, but with no C, B will be with no C, but it was with every C.^ 
There is a similar demonstration also, if the pro- 2. Particulars 
positions are not universal, § for A C || becomes the same. 
universal negative, but the other,1[ particular af- h The major 
firmative. If then A is with every B, but B with ^^^'^^ ^^^^ 
a certain C, A happens to a certain C, but it was pr. 
with none ;* again, if A is with. every B,butwith no * Camestres. 
C,* B is with no C, but if A is with a certain B, and B with a 
certain C, there is no syllogism,^ nor if A is with a certain B, 
but with no C, (will there thus be a syllogism) :^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^_ 
Hence in that way,f but not in this, J the pro- dictory. 
positions are subverted. ^ Thecontrary. 

' Because the major is particular. 
' So assumed in the major proposition of Felapton. 
' In the minor of Felapton. 

* In the major of Ferison. * Because of part, premises. 

' • Because of the part, major. 
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From what has been said then it seems clear 
tioTL^*^^'"^* how, when the conclusion is converted, a syllogism 
arises in each figure, both when contrarily and 
when contradictorily to the proposition, and that in the first 
figure syllogisms are produced through the middle and the 
last, and the minor premise is always subverted through the 
middle (figure), but the major by the last (figure) : in the se- 
cond figure, however, through the first land the last, and the 
minor premise (is) always (subverted) through the first figure, 
but the major through the last : but in the third (figure) 
through the first and through the middle, and the major pre- 
mise is always (subverted) through the first, but the minor 
premise through the middle (figure). What therefore con- 
version is, and how it is effected in each figure, also what 
syllogism is produced, has been shown. 

Chap. XI. — Of Deduction to the Impossible in the first Figure, 

1. Howsyiio- -^ SYLLOGISM through the impossible is shown, 
gism iia rov when the contradiction of the conclusion is laid 
shownTand ito dowu, and another proposition is assumed, and it 
distinction jg produced in all the figures, for it is like conver- 

from conver- . ^ ,.i.i5. , ,.. 

sion i&vri- sion except that it differs insomuch as that it is 
arpoiphy. converted indeed, when a syllogism has been 

made, and both propositions have been assumed, but it is de- 
duced to the impossible, when the opposite is not previously 
acknowledged but is manifestly true. Now the terms subsist 
similarly * in both, the assumption also of both is the same, as 
for instance, if A is present with every B, but the middle is 
C, if A is supposed present with every or with no B, but with 
every C, which was true, it is necessary that C should be with 
no or not with every B. But this is impossible, so that 
the supposition is false, wherefore the opposite ^ is true. It 
is a similar case with other figures, for whatever are capable 
of conversion, are also capable of the syllogism per impossibile. 

2. The univer- All othcr problems then are demonstrated 
the fiSt fl^r" through the impossible in all the figures, but the 
not deraonstra- universal affirmative is demonstrated in the mid- 

^ That is to say, both in the converse syllogism and in that i>er impos- 
sibile. * The contradictory. 
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die, and in the third, but is not in the first. For we per impos- 
let A be supposed not present with every B, or **^^*" 
present with no B, and let the other proposition be assumed 
from either part, whether C is present with every A, or B 
with every D, for thus there will be the first figure. If then 
A is supposed not present with every B, there is no syllo- 
gism,^ from whichever part the proposition is assumed, but if 
(it is supposed tha;t A is present with) no (B), when the pro- 
position B D is assumed, there will indeed be a syllogism of 
the false, but the thing proposed is not demonstrated. For if 
A is with no B, but B with every D, A will be with no D, 
but let this be impossible, therefore it is false that A is with 
no B. If however it is false that it is present with no B, it 
does not follow that, it is true that it is present with every B, 
But if C A is assumed, there is no syllogism,^ neither when 
A is supposed not present with every B, so that it is manifest 
that the being present with every, is not demonstrated in the 
first figure per impossibile. But to be present with a certain 
one, and with none, and not with every is de- 3 But the par. 
monstrated, for let A be supposed present with akr. and univ! 
no B, but let B be assumed to be present with SlmoiStratS, 
every or with a certain C, therefore is it neces- y^henthecon- 

'' 1 . A •, 111 .1 ..1 tradictory of 

sary that A should be with no or not with every the conclusion 
C, but this is impossible, for let this be true and "'"^umed. 
manifest, that A is with every C, so that if this is false, it 
is necessary that A should be with a certain B. But if 
one proposition should be assumed to A,^ there will not be 
a syllogism,* neither when the contrary to the conclusion is 
supposed as not to be with a certain one, wherefore it appears 
that the contradictory must be supposed. Again, let A be sup- 
posed present with a certain B, and C assumed present with 
eyerj A, then it is necessary that C should be with a certain B, 
but let this be impossible, hence the hypothesis is false, and 
if this be the case, that A is present with no B is true. 

* Because of a particular nega. prem. being inadmissible in the first fig. 
^ Because from the hypothesis being negative it cannot be the minor 

in the first fig. 
^ So that it becomes the major. 

* Because the negative hypothesis becomes the minor prem. contrary 
to the rule. 
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In like manner, if C A is assumed negative ; if however the 
proposition he assumed to B, there will not he a syllogism, 
hut if the contrary he supposed, there will he a syllogism, and 
the impossihile (demonstration), hut what was proposed will 
not he proved. For let A be supposed present with every B, 
and let C he assumed present with every A, then it is neces* 
sary that C should he with every B, hut this is impossible, so 
that it is false that A is with every B, hut it is not yet neces- 
sary that if it is not present with every, it is present with no 
B. The same will happen also if the other proposition * is 
assumed to B, for there will he a syllogism, and the impossible 
(wiU he proved), hut the hypothesis is not subverted, so that 
the contradictory must be supposed. In order however to 
prove that A is not present with every B, it must be supposed 
4 Also the ar P^'^scnt with every B, for if A is' present with 
neg. is demon- every B, and C with every A, C will be with 
the*l^bH?o"n-^ every B, so that if this impossible, the. hypothesis 
trary to the is false. In the same manner, if the other proposi- 
MsumedTwhat tiou is assumed to B,2 also if C A is negative in 
™vVrted**^** the same way, for thus there is a syllogism, hut if 
the negative be applied to B, there is no demon- 
stration. If however it should be supposed not present with 
every, hut with some one, there is no demonstration that it is 
not present with every, but that it is present with none, for if 
A is with a certain B, but C with every A, C will be with a 
certain B, if then this is impossible it is false that A is present 
with a certain B, so that it is true that it is present with none. 
This however being demonstrated, what is true is subverted 
besides, for A was present with a certain B, and with a cer- 
tain one was not present. Moreover, the impossihile does not 
result from the hypothesis, for it would be- false, since we 
cannot conclude the false from the true, but now it is true, 
for A is with a certain B, so that it must not be supposed pre- 
sent with a certain, but with every B. The like also will 
occur, if we should show that A is not present with a certain 
B, since if it is the same thing not to be with a certain indi- 
vidual, and to be not with every, there is the same demon- 
stration of both. 

* A proposition evidently true. 

* If the true proposition becomes the minor. 
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It appears then, that not the contrarj, but the 
contradictory must be supposed in all syllogisms,' and reasonof 
for thus there will be a necessary (consequence), the above as- 

j i_ VI • o i» •/» r» ^ ^v- /» sumption. 

and a probable axiom,^ for if of every thmg af- 
firmation or negation (is true), when it is shown that negation 
b not, affirmation must necessarily be true. Again, except it 
is admitted that affirmation b true, it is fitting to admit nega- 
tion ; but it is in neither way fitting to admit the contrary, for 
neither, if the being present with no one is false, is the being 
present with every one necessarily true, nor is it probable 
that if the one is false the other is true. 

It is palpable, therefore, that in the first figure, all other 
problems are demonstrated through the impossible ; but that 
the universal affirmative is not demonstrated. 

Chap. XIL — Of the same in the second Figure, 

In the middle, however, and last figure, this^ also 

is demonstrated. For let A be supposed not pre- figure^A^iT*"^ 

sent with every B, but let A be supposed present p^^^T^^^ p?;A^- 

•*u r\ A.V. D 'D 'J. • i J. '^v flurdum.ifthe 

With every C, therefore if it is not present with contradictory is 
every B, but is with every C, C is not with every ?Je"cratra^!^ 
B, but this is impossible, for let it be manifest 
that C is with every B, wherefore what was supposed is false, 
and the being present with every individual is true. If how- 
ever the contrary be supposed, there will be a syllogism, and 
the impossible, yet the proposition is not demonstrated. For 
if A is present with no B, but with every C, C will j 
be with no B, but this is impossible, hence that A 

' Leading to the impossible. Taylor gives rise to much confusion, by 
using the word opposite as antithetical to contrary, instead of the word 
contradictory. 

^ d^iwfta Iv^o^ov— dignitas probabilis, Averr. — axioma rationi con- 
sentaneum, Buhle ; the latter notes, that Aristotle refers to the principle, 
that of two contradictories, one is true and the other false, from which it 
follows that when the contradictory of the first conclusion is proved 
false, the original conclusion itself is proved true. As to the words them- 
selves, it may be sufficient to remark, that d^iwixara are the original pre- 
mises, from which demonstration proceeds, and are a branch of the 
Koivai 'Apx<^>- ; &ii<i that taken purely, per se, Aristotle regards rd ivdoKa 
as among the elements of syllogism, some of which are jiecessary. See 
aUo Waitz, vol. i. p. 505. 

> An universal affirmative. 
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is with no B is false. Still it does not follow, that if this is 
false, the being present with every B is true, bat when A is 
^ with a certain B, let A be supposed present with 

no B, but with every C, therefore it is necessary 
that C should be with no B, so that if this is impossible A must 

necessarily be present with a certain B. Still 
* ' if it* is supposed not present with a certain 

one,f there will be the same * as in the first figi»«. 
Again, let A be supposed present with a certain B, but let it 
be with no C, it is necessary then that C should not be with 
a certain B, but it was with every, so that the supposition is 
g false, A then will be with no B. When however A 

is not with every B, let it be supposed present with 
every B, but with no C, therefore it is necessary that C should 
be with no B, and this is impossible, wherefore it is true that 
A is not with every B. Evidently then all syllogisms are 
produced through the middle figure.^ 

Chaf. Xni. — Cfthe smne in the third Figure, 

1. In this figure Thbouoh the last figure also, (it will be con- 

iwth afflrma- cludcd) in a similar way. For let A be supposed 

tivlIS^dl?*" ^o<i present with a certain B, but C present with 

njonstrabie per every B, A then is not with a certain C, and if 

certain B, wherefore that it is present with every B is true. 
I^ again, it should be supposed present with none, there 
will be a syllogism, and the impossible, but the proposition is 
not proved, for if the contrary is supposed there will be the 
same^ as in the former (syllogisms). But in order to con- 
clude that it is present with a certain one, this hypothesis 
must be assumed, for if A is with no B, but C with a certain 
B, A will not be with every C, if then this is false, it is 
true that A is with a certain B. But when A is with no 
B, let it be supposed present with a certain one, and let C be 
assumed present with every B, wherefore it is necessary that 
A should be with a certain C, but it was with no C, so that it 
is false that A is with a certain B. If however A is supposed 

' The proposition will not be so much confirmed as subverted, for if O 
is false, A is true, and vice vers^. ' By a deduction to an absurdity. 
^ A will not be demonstrated universal, but particidar. 
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present with every B, the proposition is not demonstrated,^ 
but in order to its not being present with every, this hypothesis 
most be taken.* For if A is with every B, and C with a cer- 
tain B, A is with a certain C, but this was not so, hence it is 
false that it is with every one, and if thus, it is true that it 
is not with every B, and if it is supposed present with a cer- 
tain B, there will be the same things as in the syllogisms 
above mentioned. 

It appears then thai; in ,all syllogisms through 
the impossible the contradictory must be supposed, J^ ^ecapituia- 
and it is apparent that in the middle figure the 
affirmative is in a certain way' demonstrated, and the universal 
in the last figure. 

Chap. XIV. — Of the difference between the OsteTtsive, and the 
thduction to the Impossible} 

A DEMONSTRATION tO the impossible differs from i. Difference 

an ostensive, in that it admits what it wishes to Slmo^^t^atiS? 
subvert, leading to an acknowledged falsehood, and that per 
but the ostensive commences from confessed ^^np*******!*- 
theses. Both therefore assume two allowed propositions, 
but the one ^assumes those from which the syllogism is formed, 
and the other ^ one of these, and the contradictory of the con- 
clusion. In the one case* also the conclusion 
need not be known, nor previously assumed that \^!^^ °**®°" 
it is, or that it is not, but in the other it is neces- 
sary'^ (previously to assume) that it is not ; it is of no conse- 
quence however whether the conclusion is afltoaative or 

^ Because if A is with every B is false, thdt A is with no B is not im- 
mediately true, but only the particular negative is true. 

* A, 1. e. the hypothesis of being universally present 

* By a deduction to an absurdity. 

* Compare Prior Anal. i. 23 ; Hessey's Logical Tables, No. 4 ; Whately's 
Treatise on Rhetoric, part i. c. 3 ; Rhetoric, xi. 22. It is clear from the 
remark in the text, that the demonstration per impossibile is one kind of 
the hypothetical syllogism, the object of which is to prove the truth of a 
problem, 'by inferring a falsity from its contradiction being assumed. 
(Vide An. i. 23, and 29 ; also Waitz, vol. i. p. 430.) The reader will find 
the question fully discussed in note G, Appendix to Mitcheirs Logic. 

* The ostensive. ^ The per impossibile. 

' i. e. we must assume the contradictory of the conclusion, to be 
proved. 

p 
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negative, but it will happen the same about both.^ Now 
whatever is concluded ostensively can also be proved per im- 
possibile, and what is concluded per impossibile maj be shown 
ostensivelj through the same terms, but not in the same figures. 

For when the syllogism^ is in the first figure,^ the 
moSrated^ truth will be in the middle, or in the last, the ne- 
ftbsurdum in gative indeed in the middle, but the affirmative 
i?prove<unthe in the last. When however the syllogism is in 
Iw^r-^'if t^e°" *^® middle figure,* the truth will be in the first in 
probfem be ne- aU the problems, but when the syllogism is in the 
the*third'figIS» last, the truth will be in the first and in the mid- 
if it be affirm- die, affirmatives in the first, but negatives in the 
i! •^Darii. middle. For let it be demonstrated through the 

first figure* that A is present with no, or not with 
every B, the hypothesis then was that A is with a certain B, 
but C was assumed present with every A, but with no B, for 
thus there was a syllogism, and also the impossible. But 
this is the middle figure, if C is with every A, but with no B, 
and it is evident from these that A is with no B. Likewise if it 
2 + Barbara. ^^ ^^^ demonstrated to be not with every,! for 

the hypothesis is that it is with every, but C was 
assumed present with every A, but not with every B. Also 
in a similar manner if C A were assumed negative, for thus 

also there is the middle figure. if . Again, let A be 
Festino""^' sbown present with a certain B,§ the hypothesis 
rent.^"^*^ then is, that it is present with none, but B was 

assumed to be with every C, and A to be with 
every or with a certain C, for thus (the conclusion) will be 

5 Dara ti impossible, but this is the last figure, if A and B|| 

are with every C. From. these then it appears 
that A must necessarily be with a certain B, and similarly if 
B or A is assumed present with a certain C. 

6 IT Baroko Again, let it be shown in the middle figure f 

that A i^ with every* B, then the hypothesis was 
that A is not with every B, but A was assumed present with | 

' The conclusion is called negative when it is false, 'whether it affinns 
or denies, hence if it affirm a falsity, it is said ** not to be," and when it 
denies a truth, it is equally said " not to be." Waitz omits " not" in i 
the same figures ; I read with Bekker, Buhle, and Taylor. ' 

' Per impossibile. ' The thing proposed will be proved. — Taylor. 

* Sometimes also in the 3rd, in fact what Arist. here states are the prin- 
cipal modes of demonstration, and are not to be too generally assumed. I 
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every C, and C with every B, for thus there will be the im- 
possible. And this is the first figure,* if A is ^ , Barbara. 
with every C, and C with every B. Likewise if 
it is demonstrated to be present with a certain one,^ *• * Camestm. 
for the hypothesis was that A was with no B, but A was as-* 
sumed present with every C, and C with a certain B, but if 
the syllogism J should be negative,^ the hypothesis 9. jpestmo in- 
was that A is with a certain B, for A was assumed ferring the im- 
to be with no C, and C with every B, so that ^"*^^''- 
there is the first figure. Also if in like manner the syllo- 
gism § is not universal, but A is demonstrated not 
to be with a certain B,|| for the hypothesis was siwfe.™^*^ 
that A is with every B, but A was assumed present i°- U ^ cesare. 
with no C, and C with a certain B, for thus there ^ p^^ 
is the first figure.^ 

Again, in the third figure,* let A be shown to ^j ^ Bokardo 
be with every B, therefore the hypothesis was 
that A is not with every B, but C has been assumed to be 
with every B, and A with every C, for thus there will be the 
impossible, but this is the first figure.! Likewise ^ B„banu 
also, if the demonstration is in a certain thing,^} 
for the hypothesis would be that A is with no B, * " *"*"**' 
but C has been assumed present with a certain B, and A with 
every C, but if the syllogism is negative, § the' by- . Di,amis 
pothesis is that A is with a certain B, but C has 
been assumed present with no A, but with every B, and this 
is the middle figure. In like manner also,^ if the demonstra- 
tion is not II universal, since the hypothesis will 
be that A is with every B, and C has been as- '•'**'• 
sumed present with no A, but with a certain B, ^ pestino. 
and this is the middle figure.^ 

It is evident then that we may demonstrate 3. what is de- 
each of the problems through the same terms, both lSlu?du2V^ 
ostensively^ and through the impossiVe, and in also ottennve- 

* If it should prove a conclusion in £, which contradicts the minor of 
Pestino. 

' This will prove a conclusion in I. 

* If the syllogism per impossibile in Datisi should prove O. 

* Buhle, Bekker, and Taylor insert " and through the impossible," which 
Waitz omits.* It may be remarked, that though in some cases the demon- 
stration per impossibile is advantageous, yet that it is more open to 
fallacy, especially to that of ''a non-causa pro causa,'^ a deccptic^ 

p 2 
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ly, and vice like manner it will be possible when the sjllo- 
versi. gisms are ostensive, to deduce to the impossible in 

the assumed terms when the proposition is taken contradic- 
tory to the conclusion. For the same syllogisms arise as those 
through conversion, so that we have forthwith figures through 
which each (problem) will be (concluded). It is clear then 
that every problem is demonstrated by both modes, (viz.) by 
the impossible and ostensively, and we cannot possibly separ- 
ate the one from the other. 



Chap. XV. — Gfthe Method of concluding from Opposites in the 
ieveral Figures, 

In what figure then we may, and in what we may 
iiiBflgures'*" uot, syllogizc from opposite propositions^ will be 
from ^wch a manifest thus, and I say that opposite propositions 
SuciUe from^ are according to diction four, as for instance (to 
^tons^the ^ present) with every (is opposed) to (to be pre- 
utter (icaVa rm scut) with none ; and (to be present) with every 
kind* **id?"' to (to be present) not with every ; and (to be pre- 
Henn! 7,)*but gent) with a certain one to (to be present with) 
S^Jai'i^of tbree. uo onc ; and (to be present with) a certain one to . 

(to be present) not with a certain one ; in truth 
however they are three, for (to be present) with a certain one 

which is very frequent in dialectical disputation when the opponent is 
asked to grant certain premises. Vide the 17th ch. of this book, also 
Rhet. ii. 24. 

^ ivTiKiifiivai irpSraviig^ is an expression sometimes limited to con- 
tradictories, the kotSl ri^v Xe|tv, opposition is properly subcontrary : that 
of subalterns is not recognised by Aristotle (wTraXAjjXot) ; the laws of this 
last are first given by Apuleius de Dogmate Plat. lib. iii. anonymously ; , 
also by Marcian Capella. Vide Whately's and Hill's Logic. Taylor, ' 
from his extreme fondness for the expression ** oppositeS)" certainly does 
not " what is dark in this, illumine, nor what is low, raise and support'* 

Ex. 1. Every science is excellent 
No scie^e is excellent 
. ' . No science is science. 

Ex. 2. Every science is excellent 

No medicine (a certain science) is excellent 
. * .. No medicine (a certain science) is science. 

Ex. 3. No science is opinion • 

All medicine (a certain science) is opinion 

. * . No medicine (a certain science) is science. 
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is opposed to (being present) not with a certain one accord- 
ing to expression only. But of these I call such contraries 
as are universal, viz. the being present with every, and (the 
being present) with none, as for instance, that every science 
is excellent to no science is excellent, but I call the others 
contradictories. 

In the first figure then there is no syllogism 2. Nocondu- 
from contradictory propositions, neither affinna- Jite8^"t*g*^ 
tive nor negative ; not affirmative, because it wnd in the 
is necessary that both propositions should be fi"*^?"^®- 
affirmative, but affirmation and negation are contradictories : 
nor negative, because contradictories affirm and deny the same 
thing of the same,* but the middle in the first ^ 
figure is not predicated of both (extremes), but rich's Logic.'ch. 
one thing is denied of it, and it is predicated of EiJ^ch*v?T**' 
another ; these propositions however are not con- 
tradictory. 

But in the middle figure it is possible to pro- 3 ^^^ f^^^ 
duce a syllogism both from contradictories and both in the 
from contraries, for let A be good, but science B **^" * 
and C ; if then any one assumed that every science is excels 
lent, and also that no science is, A will be with every B, and 
with no C, so that B will be with no C, no science there- 
fore t is science. It wiU be the same also, if, ^ E^gnipie n )•" 
having assumed that every science is excellent, 
it should be assumed that medicine is not excellent, for A is with 
every B, but with no C, so that a certain science will not be 
science, t Likewise if A is with every C, but with + - . , ,, , 

B^jTi- • r\ J* -A •• + Example (2 ) 

, and B is science, C medicine, A opinion, 

for assuming that no science is opinion, a person would have 
assumed a certain science to be opinion. § This ^ ^^^ j^ 
however differs from the former^ in the conver- 
sion of the terms, for before the affirmative "was joined to B,^ 
but now it is to C. || Also in a similar manner, if _^ ^^j^^^^ 
one premise is not universal, for it is always the 
middle which is predicated negatively of the one and affirma- 
tively of the other. Hence it happens that contradictories are 

* Cesare. ' Camestres. 

' That is, in Camestres the xntyor of conne was affirmatiye, the minor 
negative. 
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concluded, yet not always, nor entirely, but when those which 
•i.e.theex- ^^ Under the middle* so subsist as either to be 
*«me8, being the same, or as a whole to a part:^ otherwise it 
middle in 2nd Is impossible, for the propositions will by no means 
figure. |jg either contrary or contradictory. 

4. In the third ^^ *^® *^^^^ figure there will never be an af- 
no afflnnatiTe firmative syllogism from opposite propositions^ for 
u deduced. ^^^ reason alleged in the first figure ; but there 
will be a negative, both when the terms are and are not uni- 
versal. For let science be B and C, and medicine A, if then 
a person assumes that all medicine is science, and that no 
medicine is science, he would assume B present with every A, 

♦ Exam ier4) *°^ ^ ^*^ °^ '^ ^ *^** ^ Certain science will 
xampec . ^^^ ^ scicnce.f Likewise, if the proposition A 
B is not taken as universal, for if a certain medicine is science, 
and again no medicine is science, it results that a certain sei- 
1 Exam le (5 ) ®^^® ^ ^^^ sciencc. J But the propositions are 
contrary, the terms being universally taken,^ if 
however one of them is particular,^ they are contradictory. 

We must however understand that it is possible thus to as- 
sume opposites as we have said, that every science is good, 
and again, that no science is good, or that a certain science 
is not good, which does not usually lie concealed. It is also 
possible to conclude either (of the opposites), through other 
§ Top book interrogations, or as we have observed in the 
viii. ch. 1. Topics, § to assume it. Since however the op- 
5; opgwition positions of affirmations are three, it results that 
we may take opposites in six ways, either with 
every and with none, or with every and not with every indi- 
vidual, or with a certain and with no one ; and to convert 

' As genus to species — thus science is related to medicine. 
Ex. 4. No medicine is science 
All medicine is science 
■ . ' . A certain science is not science; 
A B 

Ex. 5. A certain medicine is not science. 
A C 

All medicine is science 

C B 

. * ; A certain science is not science. 
3 In Felapton. * In Bokardo. 
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this in the terms, thus A (may be) with every B but with 
no C, or with every C. and with no B, or with the whole of 
the one, but not with the whole of the other ; and again, we 
may convert this as to the terms. It will be the same also in 
the third figure, so that .it is clear in how many ways and in 
what figures it is possible for a syllogism to arise through op- 
posite propositions. . 

. But it is also manifest that we may infer a true , vide this 
conclusion from false premises, as we have ob- ^ook, chapters 
served* before, but from opposites we cannot, for ' ^' *° ** 
a syllogism always arises contrary to the fact, as cJu^on^eduS" 
if a thing is good, (the conclusion will be,) that it bie from such 
is not good, or if it is an animal, that it is not an P'fopositions. 
animal, because the syllogism is from contradiction, and the 
subject terms are either the same, or the one is a 
whole,f but the other a part.J It appears also ^°^' 
evident, that in paralogisms^ there is nothing to ^ ^p®°*®** 
prevent a contradiction of the hypothesis arising, 7. From con- 
as if a thing is an odd number, that it is not odd, co**|.ra^Jiction 
for from opposite propositions there was a con- totheassump- 
trary syllogism; if then one assumes such, there "on is inferred. 
will be a contradiction of the hypothesis. We must under- 
stand, however, that we cannot so conclude contraries from 
one syllogism, as that the conclusion may be that what is not 
good is good, or any thing of this kind, unless such a pro- 
position is immediately assumed,^ as that every animal is 
white and not white, and that man is an animal.^ 8. To infer con- 
But we must either presume contradiction,* as tradictionin 

^, , ,1 . . . . K J • . • • the conclusion,. 

that all science is opinion,^ and is not opinion, we must have 
and afterwards assume that medicine is a sci- jontradictionin 

. , •, , . . . . -r^T 1 . tt **** premises. 

ence indeed, but is no opinion, just as Elenchi'* (Vide whateiy, 
are produced, or (conclude) from two syllo- ^-"-c-^auds.) 

' All reasoning from opposites is faulty, because one pi«oposition is 
necessarily false. 

* A proposition opposed. 

' The minor ; the conclusion "will be, man is white and not white. 

* That is, at first suppose an axiom contradictory of subsequent con- 
clusion, e. g' all science is opinion. 

* This clause is omitted by Waitz, it is the conclusion contradicting 
the hypothesis. 

* In the 20th chapter of this book, an Elenchus is defined to be a syllo- 
gism of contradiction, or (b. i. c. l,^Soph. Elen.) *' a syllogism with con- 
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gisms.* Wherefore, that the things assumed should really be 
contrary, is impossible in any other way than this, as was be- 
fore observed. 

t'en^iiTy^ Chap. XVl.—Of the *' Petitio Principiir ot 

gisticis. (Aver- Begging the Question.^ * 

rois.) 

}; '^^tf*^. To beg and assume the original (question) con- 
cipH"S-TA" sists, (to take the genus of it,) in not demon- 
ijjpx^aw^ir- gtrating the proposition, and this happens in many 
ways, whether a person does not conclude at ail, or whether 
he does so through things more unknown, or equally unknown, 
or whether (he concludes) what is prior through what is pos- 
t Vide Post, terior ; for demonstration is from things more 
An. b. i.ch.*2, creditable and prior. f Now of these there is no 
^^' ^^* begging the question from the beginning, but since 

some things are naturally adapted to be known through them- 
selves, and some through other things, (for principles' are 
^ „ , , known through themselves, but what are under 

X Conclusions. . . , . ,° , ., ,i • \ l 

principles J through other things,) when a person 
2. How this fai- endcavours to demonstrate by itself what cannot be 
sS^HnrS-ogic', ^^nown by itself, then he begs the original question- 
p. 831, et seq. ' It is possiblo howcvcr to do this so as immediately 
Rhet.u.24. ^ ^^^^ ^1^^ ^jjjjjg proposed for granted, and it is 

tradiction of the conclusion," " proprie syllogismus est adyersarium re- 
darguens, confirmando scil. quod illius sententiee contradicat." Aldrich. 
It is well observed by Dr. Hessey, that the iXtyKTuebv ivBiffirifita of the 
Rhetoric seems to include the two processes, ij elQ rb dSvv. dirayiayri and 
ffvWoyie. Sid Tov dSvv.f An. Pr. i. 38, and to correspond to the tig t6 ddvv. 
dyovaa dirodei^ig, An. Post. i. 26. Vide Hessey's Tables, 4, Rhet. ii. 
22, and ii. 24. 
' Proving affirmation in one, and negation in the other. 

* This takes place when one of the premises (whether true or false) is 
either plainly equivalent to the conclusion, or depends on that for its own 
reception. The most plausible form of this fallacy is arguing in a ctrcfo, 
(vide supra,) and the greater the circle, the harder to detect Whately, b. 
iii. sect. 4. Aristotle enumerates five kinds of it, these however do not 
concur with those given by Aldrich in his FallacieB extra dictionem. As 
to the identity of the syllogism wiUi apetitio principii, see Mansel's Logic, 
Appendix, note D. Conf. Top. 8 ; also Pacius upon this chap. 

• These precede all demonstration : for Uieir relative position refer to 
note p. 81 ; also Meta. v. 1, x. 7, vi. 4, and Sir W. Hamilton Reid's 
Works, p. 16. 
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also possible, that passing to other things which are naturally 
adapted to be demonstrated by that (which was to be investi- 
gated), to demonstrate by these the original proposition ; as 
if a person should demonstrate A through B, and B through 
C, while C was naturally adapted to be proved through A, 
for it happens that those who thus syllogize, prove g Exam le 
A by itself. This they do,^ who fancy that they given of ma- 
describe parallel lines, for they deceive themselves **^®™**ician8. 
by assuming such things as they cannot demonstrate unless 
they are paralleL Hence it occurs to those who thus syllo- 
gi^ to say that each thing is, if it is, and thus every thing 
will be known through itself, which is impossible. 
If then a man, when it is not proved that A is 
with C, and likewise with B, begs that A may be 
admitted present with B, it is not yet evident whether he 
begs the original proposition, but that he does not prove it is 
clear, for what is similarly doubtful is not the principle of 
demonstration. If however B so subsists in reference to C 
as to be the same,* or that they are evidently convertible, or 
that one is present with the other,^ then he begs 4. 
the original question. For that A is with B, may ^ . 
be shown through them, if they are converted, the'minor, and 
but now* this prevents ^ it, yet not the mode ; if S?ough c." 
however it should do this,* it would produce 5. t Beg the 
what has been mentioned before,f and a conver- ^"«^*^®"- 
sion would be made through three terms.^ In like manner 
if any one should take B to be present with C, whilst it is 
equally doubtful if he assumes A also (present with C), he 

* Those beg the question who endeavour to show that certain lines are 
parallel because they never meet, for they ought to prove that equi-dis- 
tant lines do not meet ; so that it is tantamount merely to saying that 
lines are equi-distant because they are eqni-distant, and they prove the 
same thing by the same, and beg the question. 

' The same in reality, as a vestment and a garment. Taylor. 
' B predicated of C, as genus of species. 

* i. e. when this is done, viz. B predicated thus of C. 

* That is, B being of wider extension than A, prevents the demonstrat- 
ing A of B through G, though the syllogistic mode does not prevent 
conversion taking place, but rather favours it, since it is Barbara, wherein 
alone a perfect circle is produced by this kind of conversion. 

* Not always really three, but sometimes one term is assumed for two» 
and therefore in one respect there are three terms. 
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does not yet beg the question, but he does not prove it. If 
however A and B should be the same, or should be converted, 
or A should follow B, he begs the question from the beginning 
for the same reason, for what the petitio principii can effect 
we have shown before, viz. to demonstrate a thing by itself 
which is not of itself manifest. 

s This fallacy ^^ ^^®°^ *^^ petitio principii is to prove by it- 
may occur in Self what is uot of itself manifest, this is not to 
mdsSflpljes, prove, siuce both what is demonstrated and that 
but in the case by which the person demonstrates are alike du-. 
tivesyUf^m bious, either ^ because the same things are assumed 
flrat*** ^^^ *°* present with the same thing, or the same thing 
with the same things ;2 in the middle figure, and 
also in the third, the original question may be the ob- 
jects of petition, but in the affirmative syllogism, in the third 
and first figure.* Negatively when the same things are absent 
from the same, and both propositions are not alike,^ (there is 
the same result also in the middle figure,) because of the non- 
conversion of the terms in negative syllogisms.^ A petitio 
principii however occurs in demonstrations, as to things which 
thus exist in truth, but in dialectics as to those (which so sub- 
sist) according to opinion. 

' 1. e. when A and B are the same, thus A is said to be with C in the 
conclusion, but B with C in the minor, and in Barbara. 

' i. e. when B and C are the same with which in Barbara A is present, 
the latter being predicated of B in the major, and of C in the con- 
clusion. 

* Because there is no affirmative syllogism in the 2nd figure. 

* A petitio principii can only occur in an affirmative proposition. 

* i. e. the terms of a negative proposition, being different in significa- 
tion, cannot be converted, which would be necessary if a petitio principii 
could occur in an affirmative proposition. For whenever this fallajcy 
occurs in the other proposition, the subject and attribute should be iden- 
tical, or nearly so. After all, It must be remeofibered that the Pet. Frin* 
is a material, and non-logical« not a formal fallacy. 
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Chap. XVII. — A Consideration of the Syllogism, in which it is 
arfftiedf that the false does not happen — '^» account of tliis" 
irapd TOVTO (rv/i/3aiveiv, to \//«i;^oi',* 

That the false does not happen on account of this ^ ^^^^ j^ 
(which we are accustomed to say frequently in pens in a de- 
discussion) occurs first in syllogisms leading to fm^SSlbie,*^ 
the impossible, when a person contradicts that J*'^^1^*d*'^' 
which was demonstrated by a deduction to the ostensWe de. 
impossible. For neither will he who does not con- inonstra^oD^ 
tradict assert that it is not (false) on this account, but that 
something false was laid down before ;^ nor in the ostensive 
(proof), since he does not lay down a contradiction. Moreover 
when any thing is ostensively subverted through ^ j^ ^^^jg^. 
A B C,* we cannot say that a syllogism is pro- siveiy through 
duced not on account of what is laid down, for we ^ ^^ **"^' 
then say that is not produced on account of this, when this 
being subverted, the syllogism is nevertheless completed, 
which is not the case in ostensive syllogisms, since the thesis 
being subverted the syllogism which belongs to it will no 
longer subsist. It is evident then that in syllogisms leading 
to the impossible, the assertion, " not on account of this,** is 
made, and when the original hypothesis so subsists in refer- 
ence to the impossible as that both when it is, and when it is 
not, the impossible will nevertheless occur. 

Hence the clearest mode of the false not subsist- _ -,, ^ „ . 
ing on account of the hypothesis, is when the feet exampie^f 
syllogism leading to the impossible ^ does not con- JJjfpJop!*©? 
join with the hypothesis by its media, as we have which the 

u 1 • xt- r m • T-i xi_' • 1 syllo. consista 

observed m the j Topics, ror this is to assume as do not concur, 
a cause, what is not a cause, as if any one wishing t Sop. Eien. 
to show that the diameter of a square is incom- ^^' ^' 

* **Non penes hoc.** Averr. — "non per- hoc." Waltz. Confer. Sop. 
Elen. V. 11, 29, 1 ; Rhet. ii. 24; Whately, iii. 3 and 4 ; Hill's ed. Aid- 
rich, p. 336. 

' Viz. of the propositions anterior to the conclusion. He also who uses 
an «stensive proof, of course does not adduce a proposition contradictory 
of what he wishes to prove. 

' Taylor translates this passage somewhat differently, but I prefer the 
rendering of Buhle. Aristotle joins the Sop. Elen. with the Topics, be- 
cause tlie former contain sophistical, as the other dialectic, places. — Note 
Julius Pacius.. ... 
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mensurate with its side should endeavour to prove the argu- 
ment of Zeno,* that motion has no existence, and 
2 3?^*4f'*"*^* ^ ^^ should deduce the impossible, for the false 
is bj no means whatever connected with what was 
staled from the first^ There is however another mode, if the 
impossible should be connected with the hypothesis, jet it does 
not happen on account of that, for this may occur, whether we 
assume the connexion up or down, as if A is placed present 
with B, B with C, and C with D, but this should be false, 
that B is with D. For if A being subverted B is neverthe- 
s. Another less with C, and C with D, there will not be 
mode. i}^Q faige fpQm the primary hypothesis. Or 

again, if a person should take the connexion upward, as if 
2 A should be with B, E with A, and F with E, 

but it should be false that F is with A, for thus 
there will be no less the impossible, when the primary hypo- 
thesis is subverted. It is necessary however to 
connectuig the unite the impossible with the terms (assumed) 
w?th**the^tenn8 ^^^ *^® beginning, for thus it will be on account 
assumed fh>m of the hypothesis ;'!' as to a person taking the 
?L e"the im- Connexion downward, (it ought to be connected) 
poMibie wui be with the affirmative term ; for if it is impossible 
that A should be with D, when A is removed 
there will no longer be the false. But (the connexion being 
assumed) in an upward direction, (it should be joined) with the 
subject, for if F cannot be with B, when B is subverted, there 
wiU no longer be the impossible, the same also occurs when 
the syllogisms are negative. 

It appears then that if the impossible is not connected with 
the original terms, the false does not happen on account of 
the thesis, or is it that neither thus will the false occur always 
on a^icount of the hypothesis ? For if A is placed present not 
with B but with K, and K with C, and this with D, thus also 
the impossible remains ; and in Hke manner when we take 
the terms in an upward direction, so that since the impossible 
happens whether this is or this is not^ it will not be on account 

' That the diameter of a square is not commensurable with its side. 
Upon the argument called Achilles, which Zeno used to support the lead- 
ing tenet of Parmenides, viz. the unity of all things; a sophism which 
after all turns upon the falsity of the m^jor premi8^. See Plato, Parm. 128, 
Cousin, NouY. Frag., and Mansel, p. 125. Ar. Phys. lib. ¥i. 
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of the position.* Or if this is not, the false ne* • , ^ ^j^^ ^ 
vertheless arises ; it must not be so assumed, as pot'hesis. 
if the impossible will happen from something else s- This not 
being laid down, but when this being subverted, ^Mtfa*dZ 
the same impossible is concluded through the re- f^e im^^wgibie 
maining propositions, since perhaps there is no arises from 
absurdity in inferring the false through several *>'^er terms. 
hypotheses, as that parallel lines meet,^ both whether the in- 
ternal angle is greater than the external, or whether a tri- 
angle has more than two right angles. 

Chap. XynL— Of fake Eeasoning. 

False reasoning arises from what is primarily , p^j,g ^^^ 
false. For every syllogism consists of two or ciusion arises 
more propositions, if then it consists of two, it is the^riSSJy"* 
necessary that one or both of these should be false, propositions, 
for there would not be a false syllogism from true | yj^e this 
propositions.^ But if of more than two, as if C ^^^» ci»*p. 
(is proved) through A B, and these through D E ^"~*' 
F G, some one of the above '^ is false, and on this account the 
reasoning also, since A and B are concluded through them. 
Hence through some one of them the conclusion and the false 
occur.^ 

Chap. XIX. — Of the Prevention of a CatasylhgismA 

To prevent a syllogistical conclusion being ad- i. Ruietopre- 

duced against us, we must observe narrowly when ylJcement of 

(our opponent) questions the argument^ without a catasyUogism 

conclusions, lest the same thing should be twice *^a?nT?thi 

granted in the propositions, since we know that »«»« term 

* This is a false conclusion from two false hypotheses ; the one, that 
when a line falls on two parallel lines the internal angle is greater than 
the external angle ; the other is, if a triangle has three angles greater 
than two right angles. 

M. e. D E F G. 

' i. e. the false conclusion C» Vide Aldrich and Huyshe for the 
rtUes of syllogism. 

^ KaraavWoyilioOai, vox dialectica, disputationum £t interrogationum 
kqueis aliquein irretire. Waitz. 

' i. e. the prepositional matter. 
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beiiig twice ad- * syllogism is DOt produoed without a middle, but 
mitted ill the the middle is that of which we have finequentlj 
^'^' spoken. But in what manner it is necessary to 

observe the middle in regard to each condosion, is clear from 
our knowing what kind of thing is proved in each figure, and 
this will not escape us in consequence of knowing how we 
sustain the argument.^ 

Still it is requisite, Mrhen we ai^ue, that we 
mcrSSh^of should endeavour to conceal that which we direct 
matkingoux the respondent to guard against,^ and this wiU be 
gmnent— fwo douc, first, if the coucluslons are not pre-syllogized, 
Sw thfa.*^**^ but are unknown when necessary propositions are 

assumed, and again, if a person does not question 
those things which are proximate, but such as are especially 

immediate,* for instance, let it be requisite to con- 
Uit^' elude A of F, and let the media be B C D E ; 

therefore we must question whether A is with B, 
and again, not whether B is with C, but whether D is with 
E, and afterwards whether B is with C, and so of the rest 
If also the syllogism arises through one middle, we must begin 
with the middle, for thus especially we may deceive the re- 
spondent. 

Chap. XX.—0ftheElenchu8* 

1 . The eien- SmCE howe ver we have when, and from what man- 
uo" is a »yiS uer of terminal subsistence syllogism is produced, it 

* We shall know the principal conclusion, as being the subject matter 
of our dispute. 

' i. e. if we wish to infer an indefinite conclusion, we should secretly 
endeavour that our opponent may grant us two propositions^ in which the 
middle is latent ; if however we wish to infer a definite conclusion, we 
must assume propositions containing the middle firom which the con- 
clusion is inferred mediately and remotely. Taylor, from whom the 
above note is chiefly taken, appears to have fallen into the same error as 
Buhle, Boeth, and some of the older interpreters, by reading fjuva instead 
of &fii(ra, which I have followed from Waitz and Averrois, and which 
the former evidently proves to be the right reading. Vide Waitz, tom. L 
p. 521 ; Aver. vol. i. p. 159 ; Top. 8. Immediate inference is that with 
which opposition and conversion are connected ; mediate pertains to in- 
duction and syllogism. 

' An ^7riX£ipi//ia admits of a species of this, which is caUed Awoptifta 
The original meaning of iXtyxoQ is, as Dr. Hessey observes, (Table 4,) 
the refutation of an actual adversary's position, and so indirectly a con- 
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is also clear when there will and will not be an gism of eontm- 
Elenchus. For all things being granted, or the an- duci°whkh"°" 
swers being arranged alternately, for instance, the there must be 
one being negative and the other affirmative, an elen- fhougiftheliat- 
chus may be produced, since there was a syllogism *®'P*y !^^»"' 

, xi. X 11 • j.1.' • ^i_ X without the 

when the terms were as well in this as m that former. (Conf. 
way, so that if what is laid down should be con- ^^' ^®°- ^-^ 
tnaj to the conclusion, it is necessary that an elenchus should 
be produced, for an elenchus is a syllogism of contradiction. 
K however nothing is granted, it is impossible that there 
should be an elenchus, for there was not a syllogism when all 
the terms are negative, so that there will neither be an elen- 
chus, for if there is an elenchus, it is necessary there should 
be a syllogism, but if there is a syllogism, it is not 
necessary there should be an elenchus. Likewise, respondent* 
if nothing should be universally laid down in the J^J^l^Jj"®' °?"' 
answer,* for the determiflation of the elenchus versai proposi- 
and of the syllogism will be the same.^ 
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€hap. XXI. — Of Deception, as to Supposition — xard. fcp^^^-.Meta, 

Tiiv i/TToXij^iJ/. . and de AnimA, 

iii. 3, 7. 

SoHETiMSS it happens, that as we are deceived in i. This kind of 
the position of the terms,f so also deception arises as Jjd p*^°° *^" 
to opinion, for example, if the same thing happens t vide ch. 3S, 
to be present with many things primary,* and a ^'*' ^°' *' 
person should be ignorant of one, and think that it is 
present with nothing, but should know the other. 
For let A be present with B and with C, 
per se, (that is, essentially,) and let these, in like manner, be 
with every D ; if then somebody thinks that A is with every 
B, and this with every D, but A with no C, and j Through b. 
this with every D; he will have knowledge J J^ 
and ignorance § of the same thing, || as to the same.f ^ a. 

firmation of our own ; but, practically, the process of meeting a real 
or supposed opponent, is the same. Vide Rhet. ii. 22 and 24. 

* The reader will profitably read upon this chapter, Hill's notice and 
examples of the £lenchus, given at p. 322 of his Logic. 

* See Hill and Whately on Fallacies. 

» So Waitz; Buhle, and Taylor read frpwrwc; the latter adds, i. e. 
"without a medium," a meaning which is evidently concurred in by 
Waitz. 
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2. Again, if one should be deceived about those 

• ^K rnt airw thlugs whlch STC from the same class, ^ * as if A is 
cvaroixta,. ^^^^ g^ ^^^^ ^jjjlg ^^h C, Bud C with D, Slid 

should apprehend A to be with every B, and again with no 
C, he will at the same time both know and not apprehend 
its presence. Will he then admit nothing else from .Hiese 
things, than that he does not form an opinion Qp what he 
knows ?2 for in some way, he knows that A is with C through 
t c being a B, just as the particular is known in thef uni- 
partofB. versal, so that what he somehow knows, he ad- 

J 1. e. in the .,i • •iii»i»» 

first deception, mits he does not conceive at all, which is impos- 
middfe^sinBM- siblc. In what, however, we mentioned before, J 
bara and Ceia- if the middle is not of the same claas, it is impos- 
sSaitern. **"* sible to conccivo both propositions, according to 
Barbara*^**' °^ ^^^ ^^ *^® media,* BS if A wero with every B,§ 
II Major of but with uo C,|| and both these with every D.f 
?Thl minor of For it happens that the major proposition assumes 
*>o*^- a contrary, either simply or partially,* for if with 

every thing with which B is present a person thinks A is present, 
but knows that B is with D, he also will know that A is with D. 
Hence, if, again, he thinks that A is with nothing with which 
C is, he will" not think that A is with any thing with which 
B is, but that he who thinks that it is with every thing with 
which B is, should again think that it is not witli something 
with which B is, is either simply or partially contrary. Thus 
however it is impossible to think, still nothing prevents (our 
^1 T, A^ assuming) one proposition according to each (mid- 
dle),^* or both according to one, as that A is with 
every B, and B with D, and again, A with no C. For a de- 
ception of this kind resembles that by which we are deceived 
about pariJculars, as if A is with every B, but B with every 
C, A will be with every C.^ If then a man knows that A is 

' Taylor says, " co-ordinatum ; " Waitz, " ex eadem serie." It is clear, 
that subalterns are intended. 

^ For in the major of Celarent, he assumes no C is A, whereas he 
knows, as will be ^hown, that G is A. 

^ That is, he cannot, at one and the same time, assume both the prop, 
of Barbara, and both of Celarent. 

* i. e. by reason of D, the subject of both B and C. 

* i. e. one prop, for B, the other for C, as every B is A, no C is A, the 
minors not being added. 

« Vide Post An. i. 1 ; Eth. Nicom. b. vi. c. 3. 

• 
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with every thing with which B is, he knows also that it is 
with C ; still nothing prevents his being ignorant of the ex- 
istence of C, as if A were two right angles, B a triangle, and 
C a perceptible triangle.* For a man may think , ^^^ ^ 
that C do<}s not exist, knowing that every triangle ^ ^ 

has two (equal to) right angles, hence he will know and be 
ignorant of the same thing at once ; for to know 3 Distinction 
that every triangle has angles equal to two right, between uni- 

.%irT,-xi.r- X- versa] and par- 

is not a simple thing, j but m one respect arises ticuiar knovT 

from possessing universal science, in another, par- l®J*^®jt]g » j^^- 

ticular science. Thus therefore he knows by uni- ceps ambi- 

versal science, that C has angles equal to two right ^^^" ^****- 

angles, but by particular science he does not know it, so that 

he will not hold contraries. In like manner is the reasoning in 

the MenOjJ that discipline is reminiscence, for it j Meno,(Piat.) 

never happens that we have a pre-existent know- p. si.- Ratter, 

ledge of particulars, but together with induction, § j° -^„^ . ' 

receive the science of particulars as it were by ■^' ' 

recognition ; since some things we immediately know, as (that 

there are angles) equal to two right angles, if we know that 

(what we see) is a triangle, and in like manner as to other 

things. 

By universal knowledge then we observe par- 4. ourobsery- 

ticulars,* but we do not know them by an (innate) *'*°^ of parti- 

B A 

Ex. 1 . Every triangle has angles equal to two right angles (known) 
. C B 

This is a triangle (unknown) 

O A 

. • . This has angles equal to two right angles | uSk^wn^bTparU^lar 
knowledge. Vide Post. An. i. 4. 

» It would weary the reader, and far exceed the limits to which, ne- 
cessarily, we confine our remarks, to enter fully into the analysis of 
the distinction here drawn. In the Post An. i. 6, the subject is again 
entered upon, but for all necessary understanding of the matter, the 
reader is referred to Sanderson upon Certainty, book iii., and to ManseFs 
notes upon Syllogism quoad Materiam, artic. Opinio, p. 97, etseq. Al- 
though we have translated v7r<JX»y>J/i;c, supposition, yet as it approaches 
nearest to our idea of logical Judgment, (see Trendelenbiu-g de AnimSt, p. 
469,) the latter term shows at once, not only the nature, but frequently the 
causes, of error, (An. Post. i. 6, 8,) which may be individual, that is, con- 
nected with the person's own constitution of mind or circumstances, and, 
both as to universals and particulars, partake much of the character of 

Q 
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cuian, derived peculiar knowledge, hence we may be deeeived 
kSgeTf i??-'^ about them, yet not after a contrary manner, but 
Tereau.Bpecu- while posscssing the universal, yet are deceived 

liarity noticed. . ^, *^ ^. , ^ tx • ^i. i x i. x 

(Met: book vi. in the particular. It is the same also as to what 
90 ^ke^8 Ew- we have spoken of, for the deception about the 
vii 2! ' ' middle is not contrary to science about syllogism, 
nor the opinion as to each of the middles. Still nothing prevents 
one who knows that A is with the whole of B, and this again 
with C, thinking that A is not with C, as he who knows that 
every mule is barren, and that this (animal) is a mule, may think 
that this is pregnant ; for he does not know that A is with C 
5. A deception from not at the same time surveying each. Hence 
ftom knowing ^ jg evident that if he knows one (of the proposi- 

one prop, and . . ,, _ ^ .-iVia 

being ignorant tious), but IS Ignorant of the Other, he will be de- 
of the other. ccivcd as to how the universal subsists with refer- 
ence to the particular sciences. For we know nothing of those 
things which fall under the senses as existent apart from 
sense,* not even if we happen to have perceived it before, un- 
less in so far as we possess universal and peculiar knowledge, 
6 Scientific *"^ "^* ^^ *^^* ^® energize. For to know is pre- 
imowiedgeis dicated triply, either as to the universal or to 
?ripiy!****^ the peculiar (knowledge), or as to energizing, so 
that to be deceived is likewise in as many ways. 
Nothing therefore prevents a man both knowing and being de- 
• i.'e.soasnot ceivcd about the same thing, but not in a con- 
to hold a self- trary manner,* and this happens also to him, who 

either. What however Aristotle here means is, that scientific knowledge, 
or that of particulars, is said of truths deduced from higher truths ; hence 
to each of these there is a foundation, in universal knowledge (voeiv), 
viz. we originally begin our speculation upon them, U dXriBufv xai Trpwrcuv, 
or intuitively perceived truths, though these generals will not of themselves 
suffice to prevent error in particulars, seeing that to each of the last its 
own peculiar study and examination is appropriately necessary. This is 
fully borne out by the relative meanings of kviorrnifi and vovq. The 
word ** innate" we have inserted from Buhle; by a contrary manner is 
not only meant, as Taylor says, " not in a manner contrary to science," 
but without holding a contradictory opinion, we may know the general, 
yet mistake the particular truth. (Cf. Hill's note on Objective and Sub- 
jective Certaintv. Leibnitz de Stylo NizoliL Sir W. Hamilton Reid*s 
Works, p. 671.f 

* Vide de Anim^, lib. ii. 5 and 6. — aluBiioiQ is perception by the senses, 
as vovQ is the intellectual element. Vide Eth. vi. 1 and 12 ; in the lat- 
ter^ ai(jQ. is reckoned intuition. 
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knows each proposition, jet has not considered contradictory^ 
before ; * for thinking that a mule is pregnant, he °p*"*®"- 
has not knowledge in energy,* nor again, on ac- * «»t« tA ^wp- 
count of opinion,^ has he deception, contrary to tiam actu." 
knowledge, since deception, contrary to universal Me?8)^^^*^* 
(knowledge), is^ syllogism. 

Notwithstanding, whoever thinks that the very 7. From a de- 
being of good is the very heing of evil, will ap- 25",*^J[ ^^^ 
prehend that there is the same essence of good may 'imagine 
and of evil ; for let the essence of good be A, and Sncuri^vTifh 
the essence of evil B ; and again, let the essence ^^ contrary, 
of good be C. Since then he thinks that B and C are the 
same, he will also think that C is B ; and again, in a similar 
manner, that B is A, wherefore that C is A.t ^^^ j^ ,2 
For just as if it were true that of what C is predi- *""^ ^ 
cated B is, and of what B is, A is ; it was also true that A is 
predicated of C ; so too in the -case of the verb " to opine." 
In like manner, as regards the verb "to be," for C and B 
being the same, and again, B and A, C also is the same as A. 
Likewise, as regards to opine, is then this necessary,* if any 
one should grant the first? but perhaps that is false,* that 
any one should think that the essence of good is the essence 
of evil, unless accidentally,^ for we may opine this in many 
ways, but we must consider it better.'^ 

* i. e. he has not conisidered both propositions together. 

* i. e. because he thinks the mule parturient. 

' i. e. as Taylor says, it is a deceptive syllogism, which proves no mule 
barren, because the universals are contrary. The opinion proposed is 
however particular, because it thinks this particular mule barren. 
B A 

Ex. 2. He thinks the essence of evil is the essence of good 
C B 

He thinks the essence of good is the essence of evil 
C A 

. • . He thinks the essence of good is the essence of good. 

* That one who coi^jointly considers both propositions should hold con- 
trary opinions, if a person should state the essence of good and of evil to 
be identical. 

' Vide the opinion of Heraclitus, upon the nature of contraries ; also 
Met. books ix. and xiii. 

* That is, what is essentially good, for instance, to return a person's 
property, may be in a certain case bad, as to give a sword to a madman. 

' In the Ethics and Metaphysics. 
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Chap. XXH. — On the Conversion of the Extremes in the first 
Figure, 

1. If the terms ^HEN the extremes are converted, the middle 
connected by a must necessarily be converted with both. For if 
SrJini!Jited! A is present with C through B, if it is converted, 
mu8?i^**^* and C is with whatever A is, B also is converted 
verted with with A,* and with whatever A is present, B also 
^^^' is through the middle C, and C is converted with 

* '^^^ °";^°'- B t through the middle A. The same wiU occur 
t Themmor. ^.^j^ negatives, as if B is with C^ but A is not 
with B,^ neither will A be with C, if then B is converted with 
A, C also will be converted with A. For let B not be with 
A,^ neither then will C be* with A, since B was with every 
C, and if C is converted with B, (the latter) is also converted 
2 with A ; for of whatever B is predicated, C also 

is, and if C is converted with A, B also is con- 
verted with A, for with whatever B is present, C also is,^ but 
3. The mode of C is not present with what® A is. This also alone 
negaffve^sylio- ^^g^'^s from the condusion, (but the others not 
Rism, begins similarly,) as in the case of an affirmative syllo- 
ciusionl*M°in gism. Again, if A and B are converted, and C 
Barbara. and D likewise ; but A or C must necessarily be 

present with every individual ; B and D also will so subsist, 
as that one of them will be present with every individual. 
For since B is present with whatever A is, and D with what- 
ever C is, but A or C with every individual, and not both at 
the sanae time, it is evident that B or D is with every indi- 
vidual, and not both of them at the same time ; for two syllo- 
I Omitted by gisms are conjoined.^ Again, if A or B is with 
waitz. every individual and C or D, but they are not 

^" present at the same time, if A and C are converted 

B also and D are converted, since if B is not present with a 
certain thing with which D is, it is evident that A is present 

* The minor of Celarent. * The major of Celarent. 

^ The minor of Camestres. * The coucluaion of Camestres. 

* i. e. every B is C, this is the major of Camestres, inferred from the 
conTersion of the minor of Celarent. 

* i. e. no A is C, the minor of Camestres, taken from the conversion of 
the conclusion of Celarent. 
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with it. But if A is, C also will be, for they are converted, 
so that C and D will be present at the same time, but this is 
impossible ; ^ as if what is unbegotten is incorruptible, and what 
is incorruptible unbegotten, it is necessary that what is be- 
gotten should be corruptible, and the corruptible begotten. 
But when A is present with the whole of B and C, and is 
predicated of nothing else, and B also is with every C, it is 
necessary that A and B should be converted, as since A is 
predicated of B C alone, but B itself is predicated both of it- 
self and of C, it is evident that of those things of which A is 
predicated, of all these B will also be predicated, except of A 
itself. Again, when A and B are with the whole of C, and 
C is converted with B, it is necessary that A should be with 
every B, for since A is with every C, but C with B in conse- 
quence of reciprocity, A will also be with every B. But 
when of two opposites A is preferable to B, and 4 caseof eiec- 
D to C likewise, if A C are more eligible than B tionof oppo- 
D, A is preferable to D, in lik^ manner A should "*®*' 
be. followed and B avoided, since they are opposites, and C (is 
to be similarly avoided) and D (to be pursued), for these are 
opposed. If then A is similarly eligible with D, B also is simi- 
larly to be avoided with C, each (opposite) to each, in like man- 
ner, what is to be avoided to what is to be pursued. Hence both 
(are similar) A C with B D, but because (the one are) more (eli- 
gible than the other they) cannot be similarly (eligible), for 
(else) B D would be similarly (eligible) (with A C). ^ ^j^^ ^^^^^^ 
If however D is preferable to A, B also is less to be good and less 
avoided than C, for the less is opposed to the less, S ihe?e8?good 
and the greater good and the less evil are prefer* and greater 
able to the less good and the greater evil, where- 
fore the whole B D is preferable to A C. Now however 
this is not the case, hence A is preferable to D, consequently 
C is less to be avoided than B. If then every lover accord- 
ing to love chooses A, that is to be in such a condition as to 
be gratified, and C not to be gratified, rather than be gratified, 
which is D, and yet not be in a condition to be gratified, which 
is B, it is evident that A, i. e. to be in a condition to be gratified, 

' He had before shown B to be predicated of D universally, though it 
does not hence follow that they are convertible unless D is shown to be 
predicated of B universally ; this is omitted for brevity, as the proof is the 
same as the other. 
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is preferable to being gratified.* To be loved then is preferable 
according to love to intercourse, wherefore love is rather the 
cause of affection than of intercourse, but if it is especially 
6 The desire (*^^ causc) of this, this also is the end. Where- 
of the end, the fore intercourse either, in short, is not or is for the 
jTunuii!*' (Eth* sake of affection, since the other desires and arts 
b. i. c. 7.) are thus produced.* How therefore terms sab- 
ciudesthr" sist as to convcrsiou, also in their being more eli- 
chapterhere. gj|j|g ^j, moTB to be avoided, has been shown. 

Chap. XXUL— Of Induction* 

1. Not only di- We must now show that not only dialectic and 
deictkJ^ui^' demonstrative syllogisms are produced through 
gtem8,butai8o the above-namcd figures, but that rhetorical are 
eveiy specie! of also, and in short, every kind of demonstration 
a^ttTroiTh thi *^^ ^^ every method. For we believe all things 
above-named either through syllogism or from induction, 
figures. Induction, then, and the inductive syllogism is to 

prove one extreme in the middle through the other,^ as if B is the 
middle of A C, and we show through C that A is with B, for 

* This confirms the opinion of Plato in the Symposium. The demon- 
stration is thus ; if of four terms the first is preferable to the 2nd, and 
the 4th to the third, but the 1st and 3rd together preferable to the 2nd 
and 4th together, then the 1st is preferable to the 4th, hence to be in a 
condition adapted to be gratified is preferable to being gratified. 

* Aristotle attributes the discovery of induction and also of definition 
to Socrates, but the induction of the latter (who exhibited both dialec- 
tically) comes closer to the " example *' of Aristotle. Vide Gorgias 460, 
also Metaph. xii. 4, 5. 

■ i. e. to prove the major term of the middle by the minor. The ex- 
pression U ivayiDyrjc trvXX. — ^used here, does not (as Mansel justly re- 
marks) denote the syllogism proper, or reasoning from a whole to its 
parts, but comprehends formal reasoning generally, as in Rhet ii. 25, 
Enthymem is spoken of as including example. For induction properly 
is an inverted syllogism, which argues from the individuals collected 
to the universal or whole class they constitute, whereas syllogism 
does just the reverse. Upon the various kinds of induction see Hill's 
Logic, 229, where some examples are given; also Mansel's Logic, 
Appendix note F. Inasmuch as we seldom can enumerate all the 
individuals of a class, we rarely meet with a specimen of perfect in- 
duction, but we agree with Whately in believing, that the cause of 
the opposition of induction to syllogism, arises entirely from the inac- 
curacy in the use of the word. Vide Whately, Log. b.iv. c. i. 1. Even 
however the distinction between perfect and imperfect induction is extra- 
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thus we make inductions. Thus let A he long- 
lived, B void of hile, C every thing long-Uved, as ^^gl£?* ^ 
man, horse, mule; A then* is present with the JJ^^^^j^ 
whole of C, for every thing void of bile is long- the minor. 
lived, but Bf also, or that which is void of bile, • Themigorof 
is present with every C, if then C is converted inthesrd**" ' 
with B,J and does not exceed the middle, it is *^"'^- 
necessary that A should be with B. For it has JhJSiTcUon^ 
been before shown,^ that when any two things x a reduction 
are present with the same thing, and the extreme i®gj^.^'* 
is convertible with one of them, that the other 
predicate will also be present with that which is converted. 
We most however consider C as composed of all ^^^ j^ 
singulars, for induction is' produced through § all. 
A syllogism of this kind however is of the first, J;^^^*-®" ^ 
and imjnediate proposition ; for of those which those demon- 
have a middle, the syllogism is through the mid- ^Schai 
die, but of those where there is not (a middle) it proved without 
is by induction.^ In some way also induction is * ™* 
opposed to syllogism, for the latter demonstrates y j. «. the 
the extreme || of the third through the middle, but ™^o'- 
the former the extreme of the middle through the ^ ^he minor. 
third.1f To nature therefore the syllogism pro- 
duced through the middle is prior or more known, but to us 
that by induction is more evident.^ 

logiaal. The reader may profitahly consult on this subject the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 115, p. 229; Bacon, Nov. Orga. lib. 2, Aph. x.; Sir W. 
Hamilton Reid's Works, p. 712. The word lirayiMiyttt or induction, is 
clearly taken from the Socratic accumulation of instances, serving as 
antecedents to establish the requisite conclusion. Confer. Cicero de In- 
ventione i. 32. 

^ In the preceding ch. 

C A 

Ex. 1. Every man, horse, mule, is long-lived 
B C 

Whatever is void of bile is man, horse, mule 
B A 

. • . Whatever is void of bile is long-lived. 

' Vide Aldrich*s Logic upon the second species of demonstration, v. 5, 
1 ; also remarks made before upon the use of the terms mediate and im- 
mediate. 

' Some things are more known to nature, but others more known to 
us. Vide Post. An. i. 1, 2 ; Pliny, b. i. c. 1 ; Metaph. b. ii. c. 1. Com- 
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I. woprfa-nua. Chap. XXIV.— 0/ Example} 

or example, is 

mS??of*the Example is when the extreme is shown ^ to be 
™j^Jf by a present with the middle through something similar 
biing the to the third,^ but it is necessary to know that the 

"'^"**'- middle is with the third, and the first with what 

is similar.* For example, let A be bad, B to (make war) upon 
neighbours, C the Athenians against the Thebans, D the 
2 Thebans against the Phocians. If then we wish 

• Example. *^ show that it is bad to war against the Thebans, 
we must assume that it is bad to war against 
neighbours, but the demonstration of this is from similars, as 
that (the war) by the Thebans against the Phocians (was bad). 
Since then war against neighbours is bad, but that against 
the Thebans is against neighbours, jt is evidently bad to war 
against the Thebans, so that it is evident that B is with C, 
and with D, (since both are to war against neighbours,) and 
that A is with D, (for the war against the Phocians was not 
advantageous to the Thebans,) but that A is with B will be 



pare also the whole chapter with Rhet. b. i. c. 2, b. ii. c 23;. and 
Ethics, Nic. b. vi. c. 3. 

* Compare Rhet. b. ii. c. 20, 24, and b. iii. c. 17. Example differs 
from induction, 1st, in that the latter proYes the universal from a complete 
enumeration of individuals, whilst example selects smgle cases; 2nd, 
Induction stops at the universal, whilst example infers syllogistically a 
conclusion regarding another individual: in fact, example includes an 
imperfect (therefore illogical) induction and a syllogism. Sometimes it is 
called loosely reasoning from analogy, but as logic recognises only formal 
consequence, neither analogy nor example have any logical force. (Vide 
Miirs Logic, b. iii. ch.20 ; also Mansel, p.. 82.) The distinction is however 
better drawn by Hill, p. 243, comprehending, 1st, the antecedent, which in 
induction consists of several singular cases, but in example frequently 
of only one. 2nd, the conclusion, being universal in induction, hut 
singular in example : he adds as usual various examples. See also 
Whately, b. iv. ch. 1 and 2. As to the place which vapaStiyfia occupies 
with regard to the relation of the subject matter of a premise to the sub- 
ject matter of the conclusion, in the consideration of Enthymem, the ex- 
cellent Tables of Dr. Hessey, 2, Div. 1, and Table 5, give a complete 
scheme of their position, also the statement of the argument given in the 
text. It is evident, as Aristotle shows, that example consists of two 
elements, a quasi inductive syllogism apparently in Fig. 3, and a deductive 
syllogism in Fig. 1, so it is assailable in each of these. 

' i. e. the major. * The minor. 

* i. e. with what is similar to the minor. 
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shown throi^h D. In the same manner also if the demon- 
stration of the middle as to the extreme should be 
through many similars, wherefore it is evident siuisu^?* 
that example is neither as part to a whole, nor as f?'* f^^^' 
whole to a part, but as part to part,* when both are »c«» w«pw,) 
under the same thing,^ but one is known. It differ from in- 
(example) also differs from induction, because the nS2 abovej'^* 
latter shows from all individuals that the extreme ^ 
is present with the middle, and does not join the syllogism to 
the extreme, but the former,* both joins it, and does not de- 
monstrate from all (individuals). 

Chap. XXV. O/AbducttOn,* l. 'Anayoryh 

a syllogism 

Abduction is when it is evident' the first is pre- prem* certSi, 
sent with the middle,^ but it is not evident that ***^ '^« "j!"" 

1 • 1 11 • .111,1 1 . . . ., , more credible 

the middle is with the last, though it is similarly than the con- 
credible, or more so, than the conclusion ; more- *^^^*'°"- 
over if the media of the last and of the middle be few, for it 
by all means happens that we shall be nearer to knowledge. 
For instance, let A be what may be taught, B 2. Moreover 
science, C justice ; that science then may be taught J proved Sr the 
is clear, but not whether justice is science. If interposition 

* " Exemplo utemur ut sin^la demonstremus per singula." — Waltz. 
A is a whole, B part of A, C D parts of B, when therefore example pro- 
ceeds from D to C, it proceeds from part to part. 

* As C and D under the same A, but D more than C is known to be 
under A. 

3 1. e. the major A with the middle B, and does not join the syllogism 
with the minor, in other words, it does not prove A of C. 

* Example proves A of C, and does not demonstrate from all individuals, 
but only from some of them, under B. 

* This term (dTray.) must not be confounded when it occurs alone, 
with the meaning it bears, in reference to the impossible, for when it is 
by itself, as here, it signifies a syllogism with a major premise certain, 
and a minor more probable, or demonstrable, than the conclusion. 
Aldrich is so far right in using the word *' oblique," as applied to it, 
(though utterly wrong in limiting its sense only to the *' ducens ad im- 
possibile,") in that the word means ** a turning off," from the immediate 
point to be proved, to something else on which it may depend, this is the 
foundation of the meaning it bears here, and the more general acceptation 
of it as a deduction per impossibile. Syllogistically it holds a place 
between the demonstration and the dialectic syllogism. Confer. Mansel 
and Hill's Logic ' i. e. when the migor is known. 
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of fev middle therefore B C is equally or more credible than 
terms. A C,^ it is abdnction, for we are nearer know- 

• Example (1.) l®^g® because of our assuming A C, not possess^ 
ing science before.* Or again, if the media of B 
C should be few, for thus we are nearer knowledge, as ^if D 
should be to be squared, E a rectilinear figure, and F a circle, 
then if, of E F there is only one middle, for a 
An. Pr. c. 24. circlc to become equal to a rectilinear figure, 
t Example (2.) through lunulse, will be a thing near to know- 
ledge.! ^"t when neither B C is more credible 
than A C, nor the media fewer, I do not call this abduction, 
nor when B C is immediate, for such a thing is knowledge. 



Chap. XXVI.— 0/ Objection,' 
(Instantia,) a 

proposition OBJECTION is a proposition contrary to a propo- 
proposttion.lt sitiou, it differs however from a proposition l)e- 

^ The minor than the conclusion. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Every science may be taught. — Known. 

C ^ i ^V^^y ^^ ^^^^ credible than the 

All justice is science. \ conclusion. 

C A 

. * . All justice may be taught. — Unknown. 

* As Taylor remarks, Arist. here refers to the quadrature of the circle 
by Hippocrates of Chius. 

E D 

Ex. 2. Every rectilinear figure may be squared. — Known. 

p E ( P^°^®^ through 

Every circle may become a rectilinear figure, j ?°^ "^er hmulas 

F D (This is proved through many 

Every circle may be squared. ( media. 

^ We assail an adversary either by bringing an IvtrraatQ to show his 
conclusion is notproved^ or by disproving his conclusion, by an avricrvX- 
XoyuT/ioc, (objection to consequent,) i. e. by proving its contradictory by 
means of a new middle term. Now 'Evoratrtc may either be material, 
or objection to antecedent, or formal objection to consequent. If material, 
it may be either Ik rairoVf U tov ivavriov, U tov ofwiov Ik Kpunotc, or 
ec TOV Kara So^dv: (see by this ch.) the relative position of which the 
reader will find admirably laid down in Dr. Hessey's Schema Rhetorica, 
wherefrom this note is chiefly taken. The present ch. causes us chiefly 
to notice the "Evcrramc U ravTovt and this may be either KaOoXov, or 
Kard |i^poc> In proving the first we assume as a new middle> a term 
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cause objection may be partial, but. proposition diifenfh)ma 
cannot be so at aU, or not in universal sjllo- proposition in 
gisms. Objection indeed is advanced in two ways, *^* *' »nay-^ 

more extensive, and ra^oXov, as compared with the subject of the orig;inal 
rporang ; in proving the ivvr, Kara |i£po(, ve assume as a new middle, 
a term less extensive than the subject of the original 7rp6rao-(c. Now A 
may be assailed by proving its contrary, or contradictory, in Fig. 1, or its 
contradictory in Fig. 3. E may be assailed by proving its contrary (or 
contradictory) in Fig. 1, or its contradictory in Fig. 3. Lastly, an affirma- 
tive proposition (but not a negative) may be assailed by an Enstatic 
Enthymem, in Fig. 2, but Arist. objects to do so. Conf. upon this ch., 
Julius Pacius ; Whaiely on the Nature and Fallacy of Objections ; Anal. 
Post. i. 12 ; Rhet. ii. 26 ; Waitz, p. 535, in loc. Hermogenes, in his trea- 
tise upon Invention, does not consider objection in the same resp«f;t as 
Arist. The apparent discrepancy between this chap, and the account of 
objection in the Rhetoric is noticed by Dr. Hessey, Table 5. 

Ex. 1. Proposition. 

A B 

There is one science of contraries. 

Objection. 
A C 

There is not one science of opposites 

B C 

Contraries are opposites 

A B 

. * . There is not one science of contraries. 

Ex. 2. Proposition. 

A B 

There is one science of contraries. 

Objection. 
A C 

There is not one science of the known, and of the unknown 

C B 

The known and the unknown are contraries 

A B 

There is not one science of contraries. 

Ex. 3. Proposition. 

A B 

. • . There is not one science of contraries. 

Objection. 
A C 

There is one science of opposites 

B C 

Ck)ntraries are opposites 

A B 

. • . There is one science of contraries. 
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either Kae6\ov *nd by two^figures ; in two ways, because every 
oTiiritiepot. objection is either universal or particular, and by 
two figures, because they are used opposite to the proposition, 

• i. e. affirm- and oppositcs * are concluded in the first and third 
negaUvM^ figure fdonc. When then a person requires it to 

• u* .u ^ * be admitted that any thing is present with every 

2. Method of .,..-, , , . '^. .^,° X ^ -^ ' -^i. 

alleging the individual, wc object either that it is with none, 
iicraaiv. ^j, ^y^^^ |^ jg ^^^ ^j^j^ ^ ccrtaiu one, and of these, 

t Ceiarent. the being present with none, (is shown) by the 

first figure, j but that it is not with a certain one 

J Peiapton. ^^ ^^^ j^^^ p^^. j^gtance, let A be "there is one 

science, and B contraries ;" when therefore a person advances 

that there is one science of contraries, it is objected either 

that there is not the same science of opposites, altogether, 

but contraries are opposites, so that there is the 

§ Example (1.) g^g^ ^^^^ .^ ^^ ^^^^ ^j^^j^ jg ^^^ ^^^ scicnCC of 

Feia ton ^^® known and of the unknown, and this is the 
third figure, II for of C, that is, of the known, and 
% Example (2.) ^^ *^® uukuown, it is truc that they are contraries, 
but that there is one science of them is false.f 
Again, in like manner in a negative proposition, for if any one 
asserts that there is not one science of contraries, we say either 
that there is the same science of all opposites, or that there is 
of certain contraries, as of the salubrious, and of the noxious ; 

• Barbara ^^^^ there is therefore (one science) of all things 

is by the first figure,* but that there is of certain 
t Darapti. \yj ^^q third.f In short, in all (disputations) it is 
X Example (3.) Dccessary that he who universally objects should 

3. Rule for the apply a contradiction of the propositions to the 
Jwraacr. uuivcrsal, J as if some one should assert that there 

is not the same science of all contraries, (the ob- . 
jector) should say, that there is one of opposites. For thus i 
it is necessary that there should be the first figure, 
since the middle becomes an universal to that 

Proposition the same. - , 

Objection. 
A C j 

There is one science of the salubrious and noxious ' 

C B 

The salubrious and noxious are contraries 

A B j 

. ' . There is one science of certain contraries. •' 
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(which was proposed) at first, but he who objects ^^Jj^'^'' ^'^^^ 

in part (must contradict) that which iB universal, § § subject. 
of which the proposition is stated, as that there is not the same 

science of the known, and the unknown, for the , ^ ^^^^ . 

contraries are universal with reference, to these.* attributed to 

The third figure is also produced, for what is par- unknSwn^ji"** 

ticularly assumed is the middle, for instance, the universal to 

known and the unknown ; as from what we may ^*^^*'^^"- 

infer a contrary syllogistically, from the same we en- *^ P^^^f *'°!^^ 

deavour to urge objections. Wherefore we adduce first and third 

then (objections) from these figures only,f for in ^s^^^^ »io»e. 

these alone opposite syllogisms are constructed, ^ jj^^j^.^ y. ^j^^ 

since we cannot conclude affirmatively through the prop, is nega- 

middle figure.^ Moreover, even if ^ it were (pos- tiJn'to it cannot 

sible), yet the (objection), in the middle figure be proper in the 

Jl "^ , ^ *^ • ^ . -,. . N ^ ./, 2nd figure Since 

would require more (extensive discussion), as it the objection 
any one should not admit A to be present with B, o"ght to affirm. 
because C is not consequent to it, (B). For this is manifest 
through other propositions, the objection however must not 
be diverted to other things, but should forthwith have the 
other proposition apparent,^ wherefore also from this figure 
alone there is not a sign.* 

We must consider also other objections, as those ^ ^. , ^. 

_ _ _ » _ /I 1 • .•! 1 "• Objections 

adduced from the contrary, from the similar, and of other kinds 

from what is according to opinion,^ also whether t^^^"?!^?^**' 

it is possible to assume a particular objection from s^pra ; iihet. 
the first, or a negative from the middle figure. 

* In self-defence upon this " vexed place," I am obliged to quote the 
note of Julius Pacius as coiToborative of the sense I have given in the 
text ; Waitz however in most Obscure phraseology comes, as Dr. Hessey 
remarks, to the same point. The following is from Pacius : *• Aristoteles 
loquens de universali objectione inquit hoc simpliciter ; id est, generaliter 
in omnibus disputationibus obtinere, ut necesse sit, eum qui univcrsaliter 
objicit, id est, affert objectionem universalem dirigat contradictionem 
propositorum, id est, suam objectionem, quae opponitur propositioni ad- 
versarii ; dirigat (inquam) ad universale, id est in ck objectione sumat 
terminum universalem, qui attribuatur, subjecto propositionis, ut in 
exemplo antea dato, sumebamus hunc terminum, dVTiKiifuva qui est 
universalis, et attribuitur subjecto propositionis, id est tvavrioiQ** (Vide 
Julius Pacius in h. 1. ; also Waitz, p. 536, An. Pr.) 

' i. e. when the prop, is affirmative. ^ i. e. the prop, understood. 

* See the following ch. 

• » Examples of all these are given in Table v., He8sey*s Schema Rhet. 
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Chap. XXVlL'-qftikeHhood, Sign, and Enthymeme,' 

1. Eiicof— con- Likelihood and sign, however, are not the 
sentaneum ar- g^me, but the likely is a probable proposition for 

* For writers upon the sabjects of this chapter we may refer to the com- 
mentary of Julius Pacius, (Excerpta,) and Crakanthorpii Logica, lib. v., 
both annexed to the Schema Rhetorica of Dr. Hessey; No. 115, in the 
Edinburgh Review, attributed to Sir W. Hamilton ; Hansel's Logic, Ap- 
pendix, note E. ; Whately*s Rhetoric and Buckley's note, Bohn's edi- 
tion of the Rhetoric, book i. chap. 2. The older writers upon it are 
Rodolphus Agricola, 1485, Phrissemius, 1523, J. Pacius, Scaynus, 1599, 
and Majoragius, (1572). We now proceed to the words themselves. 

The term Etcdc, we prefer, with Sir W. Hamilton, to interpret ** likeli- 
hood " to the other senses given by commentators we have named in the 
margin, since the former approaches nearer to its Aristotelian definition 
as a proposition stating a general probability. This indeed is a propo- 
sition nearly, though not quite, universal, and when employed in an 
Enihymeme, will form the major premise of a syllogism such as the 
following : 

Most men who envy, hate. 

This man envies : 

Therefore this man (probably) hates. 

Aristotle limits it to contingent matter, and its relation to the conclusion 
is that of an universal to a particular. 

2i7/tccof, on the other hand, in a prepositional sense, is d^fact which is 
known to be an indication, more or less certain, of the truth of some fur- 
ther statement, whether of a single fact or of a general belief. We say in a 
prepositional sense, for sometimes Eccoc, <ffliuiov, and nKfiripiov, are used 
for the Enthymemes drawn from each; it is, in fact, a singular proposition 
employed relatively to some other proposition which may be inferred from 
it, and will form one premise of a syllogism, which may be in either of 
these figures which Aristotle discusses, having respect in this division to 
the extent of the so-called middle term, as compared with the other two 
terms. In the first and second figures it is the minor premise, in the 
third it seems more naturally \o belong to the major. Whately con- 
siders the iiKog (or Sioti) of Aristotle to be an a priori argument, which 
may be employed to account for the fact, whereas the fftjfjulov (or on) 
could not be so employed ; he has however glanced at this point but 
generally. Aristotle tells us that we may either class riKfitipiov, as he 
does in the Rhet. c. 2, as a species of (rrifiiiov, or contradistinguish two 
arifitXa — in necessary matter as in the relation of a particular to an uni- 
versal, or of an universal to a particular, and class the reic/i^ptov as a 
species under a genus. By a reference to Dr. Hessey's Tables the exact 
position of each in the enthymematic system may be clearly perceived : 
we may merely add that, as propositions, it is no where stated that tusog 
and Sf7/te7oi/ may not be combined in the same syllogism, and that much 
of apparent contradiction between the places in the Analytics and Rheto- 
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what men know to have generally happened or gumcmtum. 

not, or to be or not to be ; this is»a likelihood, BuWeandXay- 

for instance, that the envious hate, or that lovers le" and*" verl- 

love : but a sign seems to be a demonstrative pro- sjmiiitudo," 

^ iii/«i f'l Averrois, 

position, necessary or probable, for that which Waitz;"proba- 
when it exists a thing is, or which when it has "^fteialood!'^ 
happened, before or after, a thing has happened, ^ w. Hamii- 
this is a sign of a thing happening or being, babie propyl 
Now an Enthymeme is a syllogism from likelihoods S^" denumitra- 
or signs, but a sign is assumed triply in as many tive proposi- 
ways as the middle in the figures, for it is either ceMar^*o"pro- 
as in the first, or as in the middle, or as in the ^^^e. Enthy- 
third, as to show that a woman is pregnant be- logtsm drawn 
cause she has milk is from the first figure, for the ^^°°™ ***^®'^ ®' 

ric may be solved by a careful study of the tabular view given by the 
Doctor, of the consideration of these elements of Enthymeme, first as 
propositions, next as terms. 

In regard to Enthymeme, it is no "wonder that difficulties should not 
vanish, when even the abandonment of the word aTiXrjQt ejected as a 
gloss by Pacius, and discountenanced by the best MSS. of the old Latin 
version, is still clung to by some authors. Enthymeme is composed of 
iiKora^ or <rr\iuia, and without circumscribing our notion of it within the 
limits absurdly laid down of its etymology by Aldrich, we may conceive it 
in a general sense as comprehending tcLvthq of every kind ; and at other 
times limited to a special kind of syllogism designated rhetorical. Vari- 
ous senses have been attributed to it by Cicero, Qumtilian, and others, but 
Aristotle in general describes it as one sort of argument on moral matters 
distingiiishcii carefully as to its principle from example, a collateral sort of 
argument. In the words of Sir W. Hamilton, " Enthymeme is distin- 
guished from pure syllogism as a reasoning of peculiar matter from signs 
and likelihoods ;" wheUier therefore a premise of it be suppressed or 
not, an argument agreeing with this description is an Enthymeme. The 
words dwo^UKTiK-q dvayKata rj ei/^o^oc, applied to trrifiiiov as a Trporam^, 
do not relate to the modal character of the proposition in itself, but to its 
logical validity when the other premise is added, without which addition 
expressed or understood, there is no Enthymeme at all. Lastly, Si/ftciov 
is called a demonstrative proposition, because it professes to enunciate 
what is absolutely true, i. e. what Aristotle calls necessary y (Rhet. i. c. 2,) 
the latter word being used in two senses, 1st, of a premise which states a 
fact, 2nd, of a consequence which is logically unassailable. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Whatever woman has milk is pregnant 
C B 

This woman has milk 
C A 

. • . This woman is pregnant. 
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these, cf. middle is to have milk. Let A, be to be pieg- 
soph;ffid.col ^ant, B to have milk, C a woman * But that 
292 and 1199. wise men are worthy, for Pittacus is a -worthy 
sumedWp", Hian, is through the last figure, let A be worthy, 
according to ^ ^ge men, C Pittacus. It is true then A and 

the number of_. f t t* ^^ , i -. 

figures. B are predicated of C, except that they do not as- 

t ixampie(k\ scrt the one^ because they know it, but the other 
(a paralogism.) they assumcf But that a woman is pregnant 
because she is pale, would be through the middle figure, for 
since paleness is a consequence of pregnancy, and also attends 
this woman, they fancy it proved that she is pregnant. Let 
t Example (3.) ^ ^^ palcucss, to be pregnant B, a woman C.J 
3. If one prop, jf then onc proposition should be enunciated, 
there is only a there is Only a sign, but if the other also be 
8^fi^- assumed, there is a syllogism, as for instance that 

Pittacus is liberal, for the ambitious are liberal, and Pittacus 
is ambitious, or again, that the wise are good, for Pittacus is 
good and also wise. Thus therefore syllogisms are produced, 

except indeed that the one in the first .figure is in- 
ftbe^taSfSiB^ Controvertible if it be true, (for it is universal,) 
controvertible |)ut that through the last is controvertible though 
but not M in ' the conclusion should be true, because the syllo- 
the last or 2nd gig^ |g jj^t universal nor to the purpose, for if 

Pittacus is worthy, it is not necessary that on this 
account other wise men also should be worthy. But that 
which is by the middle figure is always and altogether con- 
5 i. e. when trovcrtiblc, for there is never a syllogism, when 
affirai"^^"^**^* the terms thus subsist, § for it is not necessary, if 

^ Viz. " That Pittacus is a wise man,** but they assume the other, viz. 
" That Pittacus is a worthy man." 

C A 

Ex. 2. Pittacus is a worthy man 
C B 

Pittacus is a wise man 
B A 

. * . Wise are worthy men. 

B A 

Ex. 3. Whatever woman is pregnant i& pale 
C A 

This woman is pale 
C B 

. * . This woman is pregnant. 
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she who is pregnant be pale, and tbis woman be • Bekkerand 

pale, that this woman should be pregnant ; what ^^^JJ/'bJ^* 

is true therefore will be in all the figures,* but and Avenok/ 

they have the above-named differences. »xnMo«». 

Either therefore the sign must be thus divided, 

bat of these the middle must be assumed as the ^ (indichrm,7a 

proof positive, (for the proof positive they say is Byiiogism'in 

fu X I.- 1. J 1 1 J T_ X xv .jiji • the first figure. 

that which produces knowledge, but the middle is (Cf.QuintiHan, 
especially a thing of this^ kind,) or we must call ^**'^- ^' ®' *"• 
those from the^ extremes, signs, but what is from 
the middle a proof positive, for that is most probable, and for 
the most part true, which is through the first figure. We 
may however form a judgment of the disposition g Bytheex- 
by the body, if a person grants that whatever pas- ample <rf phy- 
sions are natural, change at once the body and totfe^sSw^ 
the soul,* since perhaps one who has learned music *^{j5i^*roSa- 
has changed his soul in some respect, but this bie belong to 
passion is not of those which are natural to us, ^^ ^** ^^'^' 
but such as angers and desires, which belong to natural emo- 
tions. If therefore this should be granted, and one thing 
should be a sign of one (passion), and we are able to lay hold of 
the peculiar passion and sign of each genus, we shall be able 

* The TfKfitfpiov is a crjfifXov in fig. 1, necessarily conclusive, (vide 
Rhet. i. c. 2,) derived by Arist. from TSKfiap, a boundary. The argument 
iid TtKiAifpiov is logical, but rarely occurs, since its advancement settles 
the question. He speaks of ** the middle," &c., as referring to the first figure, 
in which the middle 'term obtains the middle place. Tcc/iijpia can only 
be refuted by assailing the premises. 

* Cf. Waitz, Tom. i. p. 538. Biese, i. 227, also ch. 14, book i. Anal. 
Post. 

* Which are referred to the second or third figure ; " qu8B extrema 
sunt (ut utrobique subject! aut utrobique predicati locum habeant,") ea 
signa dicenda sunt ; quod autem e medio (sumtum est) ut partim sub- 
ject, partim prsedicati vicem gerat indicium dicendum est. Buhle. 

* Cf. Arist. Physio. Eth. ii. c. 1 , and 5. Buhle, Anal. i. ch. v. Dan. 
ill. 19. Gen. xxxi. 2. 

** ^My grief lies all within ; 

And those external manfiers of laments 

Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 

That swells with silence in my tortured soul. 

There lies the substance.'*— Shaks. Richd. II. 

The same sentiment is met with in our dramatists passim* The acqui- 
sition of knowledge of course changes the soul ; since, to take a high 
view, it is the first human element of all religion. 

R 
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7. The tint ^ conjecture from nature. For if a peculiar pas- 
physiognomic sion is iaherent in a certain individual genus, as 
tbAt^naturai^ fortitude in lions, it is necessary also that there 
passionchanges ghould be a Certain sign, for it is supposed that 

at one time the , , , , , , ° » s •, • '^^ • « t 

body and soul, they (the body and soul) sympathize with each 
S^er/fa^ine** 0*^^^, and let this be the having great extremi- 
signofonepas- tics, which also is Contingent to other, not whole, 
thatthe proper genera.^ For the sign is thus peculiar, because 
secies of wi?^ *^® passion is a peculiarity of the whole genus, 
mai may be and is pot the peculiarity of it alone,^ as we are 
known. accustomcd to say. The same (sign) then will also 

be inherent in another genus, and man will be brave,and some 
other animal, it will then possess that sign,^ for there was 
one (sign) of one (passion). If then these things are so, 2|nd 
we can collect such signs in those anin^als, which have one 
peculiar passion alone, but each (passion) has its (own) sign, 
since it is necessary that it should have one, we may be able 
to conjecture the nature from the bodily frame. But if the 
whole genus have two peculiarities, as a lion has fortitude and 
liberality, how shall we know which of those signs that are 
peculiarly consequent is the sign, if either (passion) ? Shall 
we say that we may know this, if both are inherent in some- 
thing else, but not wholly,* and in what each is not inherent 

* Other species, he meanst also have this sign, but it is not possessed 
by every individual in the species. 

^ That is, though it may even happen to every individual, it does not 
happen to Uiat genus alone. This mere sketch presents the outlines, 
in comparative anatomy, of the strongest evidence upon which modem 
phrenologists can rest their claim to credence ; it must be remembered 
however that the whole case falls, if the identification of the peculiar 
mark with the passion is not fully proved. His further question, of how 
we are to apportion each passion to its own mark, when many are pre- 
sent in one genus, seems unanswerable : — yet we have presumed even to 
measure the prominence which marks each passion, (if it does mark it,) 
and to set one over against the other, e. g. benevolence against destruct- 
iveness, almost to a hair's breadth ! 

* Viz. great extremities. 

* i. e. If both passions and both signs are inherent in another genus of 
animals, yet so as not both to be inherent in all the individuals of that 
genus ; for instance, both courage and liberality, and their signs, are in 
horses as well as in lions, but not in all horses, for some are brave and 
not liberal, others liberal and not brave. 

Ex. 4. Whatever has great extremities is brave 
Every lion has great extremities 
. • . Every lion is brave. 

i 
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wholly, when they have the one, they have not the other ; for 
if a (lion) is brave, but not generous, but has , ^ ^ 
this * from two signs, it is evident that in a lion extrenSS. 
also this is the sign of fortitude. But to form a 
judgment of the natural disposition by the bodily jg ^'nfeKe?in^ 
frame, is, for this reason, in the first figure, be- ^^jf S^^^^y 
cause the middle reciprocates with the major ist figure, 
term, but .exceeds the third, and does not recipro- 
cate with it ; as for instance, let fortitude be A, great ex- 
tremities B, and C a lion. Wherefore B is present with 
every individual with which C is, but with 
others* also, and A is with every individual of D*o^Jome** 
that with which B is present, and with no more, " man." 
biit is converted, for if it were not, there would . Example (4 ) 
not be one sign of one (passion).| 

Whatever has great extremities is brave 
Some man has great extremities 
. * . Some man is brave. 



R 2 
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THE POSTERIOR ANALYTICS. 

BOOK L 

Chap, L — Upon the Nature of Demonstration* 

, .„ ^. All doctrine, and all intellectual discipline,' arise 

1. All diance- „ • i i -i Tk.T » • - • 

tic diacipiine from pre-cxistcnt knowledge. Now this is evi- 
froSTpSJ^ui ^®°*> ^^ ^® survey them all, for both mathematical 
knowledge, sciences are obtained in this manner, and also 
tw^foid^r^ ^ each of the other arts. It is the same also with 
spect. (cf. ars^uments, as well those which result through 
i. 18, and £th. sjUogisms, as those which are formed through 
^^2%T''''''' induction, for both teach through things pre- 
•* Induction ^iously knowu, the one assuming as if from those 

who understood them,^ the other* demonstrat- 
ing the universal by that which is evident as to the singular. 
Likewise also do rhetoricians persuade, for they do so either 
through examples, which is induction, or through enthy- 
t Vide Prior niems, which is syllogism, f* It is necessary how- 
Anai. b. ii. c. ever to possess previous knowledge in a twofold 

respect ; for with some things we must pre-sup- 
pose that they are, but with others we must understand what 
that is which is spoken of; and with others both must be 

* Doctrine and discipline are the same in reality, but differ in relation, 
being called " doctrine ** when applied to teaching, and ** discipline " as 
pertaining to learning. Taylor defines Atai/ota, tiiat power of the sool 
which reasons scientifically, deriving the principles of its reasoning firom 
intellect : and these principles are axioms and definitions. Comp. Poetic 
ch. 6, where the word is applied to a certain part of tragedy. Ethics, b. 
vi. c. 2. Waitz notices the similarity between the commencement of this 
ch. and the opening ch. of the Ethics. For the principle stated, consult 
Hiirs Logic, p. 137, and for the word, see Biese, i. p. 89. 

^ That is, syllogisms contain propositions, assumed to be known either 
by demonstration or per se. 

* Vid. Rhet b. i. ch. 2. It was shown (b. ii. ch. 24, Anal. Pri.) that 
example is reduced to a syllogism in the 1st figure, the major prop, of 
which is proved by an imperfect deduction; wherefore as the whole 
force of the example consists in that induction, it is not undeservedly said 
to be a certain induction. Taylon 
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knoi?vn, as for instance, (we must pre-assame,) that of every 
thing it is true to affirm or deny that it is, but of a triangle, 
that it signifies so and so, and of the monad (we must know) 
botli, viz. what it signifies and that it is, for each of these is 
not manifest to us in a similar manner.^ It is possible how- 
ever to know from knowing some things previously,^ and re- 
ceiving the knowledge of others at the same time, as of things 
which are contained under universals, and of which a man 
possesses knowledge.^ For he knew before that every tri- 
angle has angles equal to two right angles, but that this which 
is in a semi-circle is a triangle, he knew by induction at the 
same time. For of some things knowledge is acquired after 
this manner, nor is the extreme known through the middle^ 
as^such things as are singulars, and are not predicated of any 
subject. Perhaps however we must confess that we possess 
knowledge after a certain manner before induction or the as- 
sumption of a syllogism, but in another manner not.^ For 
what a man is ignorant about its existence at all, how could 
he know at all that it has two right angles ? But 2. what we 
it is evident that he thus knows because he knows JSylnTgener- 
the universal, but singly he does not know it. Jjjyjjf ^'JJ^ 
Still if this be not admitted, the doubt which is giy, although" 
mentioned in the Meno* will occur, either he will "*!j*Si?*"™* 

' _ manner. 

learn nothing, or those things which he knows,* ♦ Meno, piato- 

^ QusB antequam discipllDa ipsa quaecunque nobis tradatur, cognoscere 
debemus on tirnr, axiomata sunt, quae vero cognoscere debemus ri t6 
Xiyofuvov ioTit definitiones sunt : unde fit ut discipUnam ipsam quam- 
cunque, prcecede redebeant, axiomata et definitiones. — Nam etsi definitio 
rei naturam non patefaciat, tamen quam -vim habeat nomen quo res signi- 
ficetur exponit, ut etiam definitio nominalis, quie dicitur utilitatem 
quandam habeat. Waltz. See also Meditationes de cognitione Veritatis 
et Ideis : Leibnitz Opera, p. 80, ed. Erdmann. 

' i. e. to prove the principal conclusion, from certain propositions 
being proved, pro-syllogistically. 

' Learning them not from antecedent knowledge nor pro-syllogistically, 
but immediately, just as sensibles are known by the senses. Taylor. 
Compare also Ethics, b. vi. ch. 3, and Whateiy's Logic. 

^ i. e. the conclusion may be known by universal, yet it cannot be by 
proper or peculiar knowledge ; for instance, in the case below he knows 
that this triangle has angles e(|ual to two right, because he knows this to 
be the case universally of a triangle, but he does not know it singly, ab- 
solutely, and perfectly by proper knowledge. 

' The passage in the Meno of Plato is that commencing Kal riva r^vov 
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nil Open, Bek- ^01* ^^ ™ust not Say, as some endeavoar to solve 
ker't ed. torn, the doubt, " Do you know that every duad is an 
^' ^' even number or not?" for since if some one says 

that he does, they would bring forward a certain duad which 
he did not think existed, as therefore not even ; and they 
solve the ambiguity, not by saying that he knew every duad 
to be even, but that he was ignorant as to what they know is 
a duad. Nevertheless they know that of which they possess 
and have received the demonstration, but they have received 
it not of every thing which they know to be a triangle or a 
number, but of every number and triangle singly, for no pro- 
position is assumed of such a kind as the number which you 
know, or the rectilinear figure which you know, but univers- 
ally. Still there is nothing (I think) to prevent a man who 
learns, in a certain respect knowing and in a certain respect 
being ignorant,^ for it is absurd, not that he should in some 
way know what he learns, but that he should thus know it, as 
he does when he learns it, and in the same manner. 

Chap. IL — Of Knowledge, and Demonstration, and its Elements. 

♦ Soph. Eienc. ^^ think that we know each thing singly, (and 
xi. i.Metap. not in a sophistical manner,* according to acci- 
dent,) when we think that we know the cause on 
knowledge is accouut of which a thing is, that it is the cause of 
when"we know *^** thing, and that the latter cannot subsist 
the necessary otherwise ; whcrcfore it is evident that knowledge 
tween*a^thi^ is a thing of this kind, for both those who do not, 
Deflnitio*"*? ' ^^^ thosc who do kuow, fancy, the former, that 
Demonstration, they in this manner possess knowledge, but those 
^y/g®4^j^^*''» who know, possess it in reality, so that it is im- 
possible that a thing of which there is know- 

ZvTTjfftic. The doubt {aTroprifjia) is, that if we can learn nothing, there- 
fore that nothing is to be investigated, since what we know we need not 
investigate, and it is vain to search afler what we know not, since not 
knowing the object of our search, we shall be ignorant of it, even when 
found. Socrates solves this (Xv£i) by declaring that to discover and to 
learn, are nothing else than to remember, because the soul, being im- 
mortal, formerly knew every thing, of which knowledge, becoming ob- 
livious by being merged in the body, she endeavours to recall knowledge 
to memory by investigation. 

^ Knowing by universal, being ignorant by proper knowledge. 
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ledge simply should subsist in any other way.^ Whether 
therefore there is any other mode of knowing we shall tell 
hereafter, but we say also that we obtain knowledge through 
demonstration, but I call demonstration a scien- ^ syUoR. qui 
tific* syllogism, and I mean by scientific that ac- scire fadt. 
cording to which, from our possessing it, we know. *' 
If then to know is what we have laid down, it is me^rSTS^l*" 
necessary that demonstrative science should be demonstrative 
from things true, first, immediate, more known 
than, prior to, and the causes of the conclusion, for thus there 
will be the appropriate first principles of whatever is demon- 
strated.^ Now syllogism will subsist even without these, but 
demonstration will not, since it will not produce ^^ 
knowledge. It is necessary then that they should 
be true, since we cannot know that which does not subsist, for 
instance, that the diameter of a square is commensurate with 
its side. But it must be from things first and 
indemonstrable, or otherwise a man will not know Semonatrabil" 
them, because he does not possess the demonstra-» 
tion of them,^ for to know those things of which there is de- 
monstration not accidentally is to possess demon- 
stration. But they must be causes, and more ?he^TOodi«ion. 
known, and prior ; causes indeed, because we then 
know scientifically when we know the cause ; and prior, since 
they are causes ; previously known also, not only according 

* True science requires, 1st, that the cause of a thing he known, i. e. 
that the middle term he the cause of the conclusion ; 2nd, that the 
cause be compared with the effect, so that we know it to he the cause of 
the conclusion ; 3rd, that we know the conclusion to subsist thus neces- 
sarily, and that it cannot subsist otherwise. Taylor. Comp. Rhet. i. c. 7. 
Magna Moralia, i. c. 34. Metap. i. 1, and 10, 3, and 7. Cause and <ipx*| 
must not be confounded, since the cause precedes the dpx^ ; '^^^ Buck- 
ley's note in Bohn's edition of the Rhetoric quoted above. 

^ Vide Hill's Logic, page 289, also Mansel, p. 104, et seq. ; in the ap- 
pendix note H. of the latter's work, the reader will find the statement of 
the nature of demonstrative syllogism fully set forth. The words first 
and immediate, signify that they are not demonstrable by a middle term 
from any higher truth. The demonstration, " propter quid sit per causam 
non primam/' would only form a subordinate portion of a complex de- 
monstration. Vide Wall's Log. lib. iii. cap. 22. As post demonstrations 
depend upon those prior, therefore all are said to be from things first. 

' Either they would be unknown or not be principles, because thiey 
might be demonstrated by other things prior to them, ad infinitum. Vide 
Whately's Logic, book iv. 
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to the other mode by understanding (what they 
raore known, in signify), but by knowing that they are.^ More- 
IpM^^^^'^ '^ ^^®^ ^^^y ^'^ prior and more known in two waya> 

for what is prior in nature, is not the same as that 
which is prior in regard to us, nor what is more known (simply) 
the same as what is more known to us. Now I call things 
prior and mcnre known to us, those which are pearer to sense, 
and things prior and more known simply, those which are 

more remote from sense; and those things are 
M.^. from jj^Qg|. pgijjQte * which are especially universal,^ and 

those nearest which are singular, and these are 
mutually opposed. That again is from things first, which is 

from peculiar principles,^ and I mean by first, the 

same thing as the principle, but the principle of 
demonstration is an immediate proposition, and that is imme- 
diate to which there is no other prior. Now a 
of propSition. proposition is one part of enunciation, one of one,* 

dialectic indeed, which similarly assumes either 
(part of contradiction), but demonstrative which definitely 
(assumes) that one (part) is true. Enunciation is either part 

of contradiction, and contradiction is an opposi- 
CategOTSi/^* tionf which has no medium in respect to itaelfl 

But that part of contradiction (which declares) 

' Principles are prior in a two-fold respect, they cause a thing to be, 
and also cause the same to be known. Taylor. Comp. Anal. Post. i. 
24. The inquiry into the definition of a thing is identical with that of its 
cause, with the difference that the cause of attributes is to be sought in 
their subject, but in the case of substances per se the cause must be 
sought in themselves only. Cf. Metap. v. 1, 2 ; x. 7, 2. 

^ Aristotle here intimates his concurrence with the Platonic theory, that 
the soul contains in itself essentially the " universal," or true prmciple 
of demonstrtition ; vide the Commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides 
of Plato, in which he exhibits the priority of universala to singulars, and 
the method of their reception by the dianoetic faculty. Cf. also Ritter 
and Cousin upon the Old Academy* Arist. Ethics, b. vi. c. 11, and 
Metap. books i. iv. vi. and xii. (Leip. ed.) If demonstration be from 
universals prior by nature, it follows, according to Aristotle, that it is 
alone from forms essentially inherent in the soul, since abstract forms 
are not naturally prior, because they are universals of a posterior 
origin. 

' That principles ought to be peculiar to the science, and to what is to 
be demonstrated, he shows, ch. vii. and ix. 

* One enunciation signifies one thing of one. Vide ch. 8, on Inter- 
pretation. 
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something, of somewhat, is affirmation, and that (which signi- 
fies) something from somewhat is negation.* Of » ^^ g ^^ in- 
an immediate syllogistic principle, I call that the terpretation. 
thesis, which it is not possible to demonstrate, nor Jie^te'coiJ?-°^ 
is it necessary that he should possess it, who in- dered'by Pa- 
tends to learn any thing ; but what he who intends STsVnJnyraaaB 
to learn any thing must necessarily possess, that ^»^ irr&cis. 
I call an axiom,^ for there are" certain things of '* ^'«^^'»™- 
this kind, and in denominating these, we are accustomed 
generally to use this name. But of thesis, that which re- 
ceives either part of contradiction, as for instance, I mean 
that a certain thing is, or that it is not, is hypo- 
thesis, but that which is without this, is definition, li^^^ hypothe- 
For definition is a thesis, since the arithmetician 
lays down unity to be that which is indivisible, according to 
quantity, yet it is not hypothesis, since what unity is, and 
that unity is, are not the same thing. 

Notwithstanding, since we must believe in and know a thing 
from possessing such a syllogism as we call demoilstration, and 
this is, because these are so, of which syllogism consists — it 
is necessary not only to have a previous knowledge of the 
first, or all, or some things, but that they should be more known, 
for that on account of which any thing exists, always exists itself 
in a greater degree ; for example, that on account of which we 
love is itself more beloved. Hence if we know and believe 
on account of things first, we also know and believe those 
first things in a greater degree, because through them (we 
know and believe) things posterior. A man however cannot 
believe more than what he knows, those things which he does 
not know, nor with respect to which he is better disposed 

' Axioms are common, according to Aristotle, to several classes, but 
in the case of a single science need only be assumed to an extent com- 
mensurate with the object-matter of that science. As Mansel well ob- 
serves, the places in which the axioms are mentioned in connexion with 
demonstration, have never been satisfactorily explained on the usual 
scholastic interpretation. I entirely agree with him, that the supposition 
that axioms are f »rttM//y, but not actuaUy^ employed in demonstration, 
and the distinction drawn between immediate propositions and axioms, 
are equally unfounded ; in fact, it subverts Aristotle's own expression. 
Vide Mansel's Logic, App. 66. Compare also Zabarella in I. An. Post. 
Oont. 57, 58. Crakanthorpe, Logic, lib. iv. c. 1. Aquinas Opusc. 48, de 
Syllo. Dem. cap. 6. 
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than if he knew.^ This however will happen, unless some 
one should previously know of those who give credence through 
demonstration, since it is more necessary to believe either in 
all or in certain first principles, than in the conclu- 
•itySicnowhig sion. It is not only however requisite that he who 
principle* and is to posscss knowledge through demonstration, 

their oppoBitei, viji . °j ^/s^ ..,' 

in order to poe- should kuow in a greater degree first principles, 
demoM^trafion! ^^ bclieve rather in them than in the thing de- 
monstrated, but also that nothing else should be 
more credible or more known to him than the opposites of the 
principles, from which a syllogism of contra-deception may 
consist, since it behoves him who possesses knowledge singly 
to be unchangeable.^ 

Chap. HI. — Refutation of certain opinions m to Science and 
Demonstration, 

, * ^ . X. To some, because it is necessary that first things 

1. Refutation i. i j i, i • j "^^ ^ -. 

of those who should be known, science does not appear to exist, 

MwoUdencc! ^^* ^ Others to exist indeed, yet (they think) 

there are demonstrations of all things, neither of 

which opinions is true or necessary.^ For those who suppose 

^ By being better disposed, Aristotle, who is here speaking of demon- 
strative knowledge, means the intuitive apprehension of intellect. Gf. 
Waitz and Biese in loc. 

* That is, free from lapsing into error, which he would fall into by not 
knowing opposites, since he might believe that the opposites to true prin- 
ciples are true. For the better elucidation of the above chapter, the fol- 
lowing table of the principles of science is given : 

Koival (U &v) 'that (ircpc o) 

aXiiofiara Okaug 
Constituting the original I 

premises from which de- | 

monstration proceeds. 



opiafjioi vTo96<Tiic 

Definitions— real, of Assumptions of the 

tlie subjects — nominal, existence of the 

of the attributes. subjects as necessary 

to their definition. 
^ The argument is as follows : there are* or are not, certain wpiara ; if 
there are not, but we admit a process ad infinitum, there is no science, 
since the latter ultimately depends on certain vp&ra : if there are 
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that knowledge does not subsist at all, these think that we are 
to proceed to infinity, as if we may not know things subse- 
qaent by things prior, of which there are no first, reasoning 
rightly, since it is impossible to penetrate infinites.^ And 
if (they say) we are to stop, and there are principles, these 
are unknown, since there is no demonstration of them, which 
alone they say is to know scientifically ; but if it is not possible 
to know first things, neither can we know either simply or 
properly things which result from these, but by hypothesis, 
tf these exist. Others however assent with re- 2. AUoofthote 
spect to knowledge, for (they assert) that it is J^n *i®cL"abiJ^ 
only through demonstration, but that nothing pre- of demonstra- 
vents there being a demonstration of all things, **°"' 
for demonstration may be eflfected in a circle, and (things be 
proved) from each other. We on the contrary assert, that 
neither is all science demonstrative, but that the science of 
things immediate is indemonstrable. And this is evidently 
necessary, for if it is requisite to know things prior, and from 
which demonstration subsists, but some time or other there is 
a stand made at things immediate, these must of necessity be 
indemonstrable. This therefore we thus assert, . m, . . . 

1 I, . 1 , jL-i That 18, de- 

and we say that there is not only science,* but monstrative 
also a certain principle of science, by which we ^*^*®°*^®- 
know terms.* But that it is impossible to demon- J- ^® <;*""<** 

, . , . , . . i^ . -, demonstrate in 

strate m a circle simply is evident, smce demon- a circle things 

" firsts " on the other hand, still there is no science, for tlie latter being 
from things prior, there can be nothing prior to " firsts.** 

* They are right in saying we cannot know things posterior through 
the prior, unless the progress of investigation stop at certain "firsts;** 
they are wrong in asserting that these firsts cannot be known. Cf. Phy- 
sics, lib. i. and iii. 

* A certain knowledge antecedent to demonstrative science. The word 
Spot, here, Pacius mistakes for " simple terms;*' it signifies rather, as St. 
Hilaire observes, ** les propositions immediates,** i. e. axioms. The fol- 
lowing is the interpretation by Ammonius of this place. The principle 
of science is intellect, not our intellect, but that which is divine and 
above us ; but terms are intelligible and divine forms, which are called 
terms in consequence of being the boundaries of all things. For as mul- 
titude originates from the monad, and is dissolved into the monad, and 
tens are the boundaries of hundreds, and hundreds of thousands, but the 
monad is the common boundary of all numbers ; thus also with respect to 
things, we may say that the boundaries of sensibles are the celestial 
bodies, of the celestial bodies intelligible essences, and of all things in 
common the first cause. And this may be said in answer to those who 
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wiikhdonot stration most consist of things prior and more 
leciprocate. known, as it is impossible that the same should 
be prior and posterior to the same, unless in a different waj^ 
as tor instance, some things with reference to us, but others 

simply in the manner in which induction makes 
iy,^*??v^?ir ^^J^own.* If however this be so^ to know simplj 
aJto Meup. will not bc wcU defined, but it is two-fold,* or the 

other demonstration is not simply so which is pro- 
StI* W6^ch**is ^^^^ from things more known to us.t Still there 

happens to those who assert there is demonstra- 
tion in a circle, not only what has now been declared, but that 
they say nothing else than this is if it is, and in this manner 
we may easily demonstrate all things. Nevertheless it is evi- 
dent that this occurs, when three terms are laid down, for to 
assert that demonstration recurs through many or through 
few terms, or whether through few or through two, makes no 

difference. For when A existing, B necessarily 
^ ' is, and from this last C, if A exists C will exist, 
if then, when A is, it is necessary that B should be, but this 
existing, A exists, (for this were to demonstrate in a circle,) 
let A be laid down in the place of C. To say therefore that 
because B is A is, is equivalent to saying that C is, and this 
is to say that A existing C is, but C is the same as A, so that 
it happens that they who assert there is demonstration in a 
circle, say nothing else than that A is because A is, and thus 
we may easily demonstrate all things. Neither however is 
this possible, except in those things which follow each other 

as properties: from one thing however being 
Jo?k*I*ch^24.' ^^^^ down, it has been proved J that there will 

never necessarily result something else, (I mean 
by one thing, neither one term, nor one thesis being laid 
down,) but from two first and least theses, it is possible (to 
infer necessarily something else), since we may syllogize. 
If then A is consequent to B and to C, and these to each 

subvert demonstration by a procession to infinity, that we not only say ' 
there is demonstration, but that things do not proceed to infinity, because 
there is a certain principle of demonstration by which we know the terms 
or boundaries of things, when -we obtain illumination from thence. Per- 
haps, however, by a " certain principle of science," Aristotle means onx 
intellect, and by terms, axioms. Cf. Metap. lib. ii. and x. 

^ The one from things more known and prior, according to nature ; the 
other from those more known and prior, according to us. 
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other, and to A, thus indeed it is possible to demonstrate 
all those things which are required &om each other in the 
first figure, as we have shown in the books on « Anal. Prior, 
SyD(^sm.* It has also been shown f that in ihe ^^' **•*• 
other figures there is either not a syllogism, J or et wq. °^* *' 
not one concerning the subjects assumed ; ^ but it X (circuio.) 
is by no means possible to demonstrate in a circle ^^^^' 
those which do not reciprocate. Hence, since there are but 
fe]¥ such in demonstrations, it is evidently vain and impossi- 
ble to say, that there is demonstration of things from each 
other, and that on this account imiversal demonstration is 
possible. 

Chap. IV. — Upon the terms " every, ^ '*per se,** and " universal" 

SmcE it is impossible that a thing, of whioh there 
is simply science, should have a various subsist- Ji^on?tratlon! 
ence, it will be also necessary that what we know 
should pertain to demonstrative science, and demonstrative 
science is that which we possess from possessing demon- 
stration, hence a syllogism is a demonstration from neces- 
sary (propositions). We must comprehend then of what, 
and what kind (of propositions), demonstrations consist ; but 
first let us define what we mean by " of every," and '* per 
se," and " universal." 

I call that " of every," which is not in a cer- 
tain thing, and in another certain thing is not, nor tton^'Ve^om-^ 
which is at one time, and not at another ; as if "!•" , 
animal is predicated of every man, if it is truly 
said that this is a man, it is true also that he is an animal, 
and if now the one is true, so also is the other ; and in like 
manner, if a point is in every line. Here is a proof, for when 
we are questioned as it were of every, we thus object, either 
if a thing is not present with a certain individual, or if it is 
not sometimes. "But I call those " per se " which s. of " to natf' 
are inherent in (the definition of) what a thing ^^y " p®' 

^ Both assumed prop, are not proved, because in the 2nd fig. the con- 
clusion is negative, wherefcnre we cannot prove an affirmative prop, in a 
cbcle ; and in the 3rd fig. the conclusion is particular, wherefore an uni- 
versal cannot be demonstrated in a circle. 
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is,^ as tine is in triangle, and point in tine, (for 
Une OTd'^pdnt. **^® cssence of them is from these,* and they are 

in the definition explaining what it is:)' also 
those things which are inherent in their attributes in the 
definition declaring what a thing is,^ as the straight and the 
curved are inherent in a line, and the odd and even in 

number, and the primary f and composite, | the 
Sec. ' ' ' equilateral § and the oblong:* and they are inhe- 
t As 9( i. e. rent in all these, in the definition declaring what 
3, 3, 3, &c. ^ thing is, there indeed line, but here number. 
number.*^""* In a similar manner, in other things, I say that 
Taylor. such are per se inherent in each, but what are 

4. Of accidents, in neither way inherent (I call) accidents, as the 
{ct^iyitiS. ^ing musical, or white in an animal. Moreover, 
ii , et Meiap. that which is not predicated of any other subject, 

as that which walks being something else, is that 
which walks, and is white, but essence and whatever things 
signify this particular thing, not being any thing else, are that 
which they are. Now those which are not predicated of- a 
subject, I call " per se," but those which are so predicated, I 
call accidents. Again, after another manner, that whicb on 
account of itself is present with each thing is " per se," but 
that which is not on account of itself is an accident ;^ thus it 
is an accident if while any body was walking it should lighten, 
for it did not lighten on account of his walking, but we say 
that it accidentally happened. If, however, a thing is present 
on account of itself, it is per se, as if any one having his throat 

^ Four senses are given of this expression, rb xaO* avro : 1. When the 
predicate is part of t^ie definition of the subject. 2. When the subject is 
part of the definition of the predicate. 3. When existence is predicated 
of a substance. 4. When the subject is the external efficient cause of the 
predicate. In proper demonstration, propositions must be " per se " 
either in the first or second meaning. Cf. Mansel's Logic, note H. on 
the Demonstrative Syllogism. 

^ Thus a triangle is defined to be a figure contained by three straight 
lines. 

* As, to use Aristotle's graphic illustration, in the definition of nose, 
flatness of nose is not employed, but flatness of nose is defined to be a 
curvature of nose.' 

* An oblong number is that which a number produces, not multiplied 
by itself, but by another number, as six is from twice three. Taylor. 

^ This relates to the efficient cause. 
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cut should die, and through the wound, because he will die in 
consequence of his throat being cut, but it did not accident- 
ally happen that he whose throat was cut died. 
Those therefore which are predicated in things recapTtSaUon. 
which are simply objects of science per se, so as 
to be inherent in the things predicated,* or which • J** raoAe. 
are themselves inherent in subjects,! are on ac- t 2nd mode, 
count of themselves, and from necessity, for it 
does not happen that they are not inherent either simply or as 
opposites, as the straight and the curved in a line, and the 
even or odd in number. For a contrary is either 
privation or contradiction in the same genus, as cimwy.^* 
that is even which is not odd in numbers, so far 
as it follows :* hence if it is requisite to affirm or deny, it is 
also necessary that those which are per se should be inherent. 

Let then the expressions " of every " and " per 7. 
ae *' be thus defined : I call that universal, however, j° \l^^ , j,^ 
which is both predicated " of every " and " per sum," and to 
se," and so far as the thing is.^ Now it is evident Jt^ned!' *''" 
that whatever are universal are inherent in things 
necessarily, but the expressions " per se," " and so far as it 
is," are the same ; as a point and straightness are per se pre- 
sent in a line, for they are in it, in as far as it is a line, and 
two right angles in a triangle, so far as it is a triangle, for a 
triangle is per se equal to two right angles. But universal is 
then present, when it is demonstrated of any casual and pri- 
mary thing, as to possess two right angles is not universally 
inherent in figure, yet it is possible to demonstrate of a figure 
that it has two right angles, but not of any casual figure, nor 
does a demonstrator use any casual figure, for a square is in- 
deed a figure, yet it has not angles equal to two right. But 

^ Contraries may, however, be both absent from a subject, as a body 
may be neither white nor black ; but the even and odd are opposed as 
contradictories, so that one of them must be present in a subject. Vide 
Categ. ch. 10. The even is compared to the not odd, because it is neces- 
sarily consequent to it. 

• As man is risible» because every man is, both " ftpr se " and " qua- 
tenus ipsum ;" upon the apparent inconsistency of Aristotle in the use of 
the word KaOoXov^ see Waitz, 1. Ana. Post. p. 315. The reader will find 
some valuable remarks upon the demonstratio potissima, especially in 
reference to this place, in Mansel's Logic, Appendix, note H., where the 
example is regularly stated.' 
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any isosceles has angles equal to two right, yet Dot primarilj, 
for triangle is prior. Whatever therefore is casaally first 
demonstrated to possess two right angles, or any thing else, in 
this first is the universal inherent, and the demonstration per 
se of this is universal, but of other things after a certain 
manner not per se, neither is it universally present in an 
isosceles^ but extends farther. • 

Chap. V. — Of Errors about the primttry Universal? 

We ought not to be ignorant that frequently error arises, and 
that what is demonstrated is not primarily universal, in so 
for as the primarily universal appears to be demonstrated. 
1. souTCM of Now we are deceived by this mistake, when 
r""unive™d ®^^^®^ nothing higher can be assumed, except 
demonstration, the singular or singulars, or when scmiething 
Example. ^^ ^^^ ^ assumcd, but it wants a name in 
things differing in species, or when it happens to be as a 
whole in a part, of which the demonstration is made, for 
demonstration will happen to particulars, and will be of every 
individual, yet nevertheless it will not be the demonstration 
of this first universaL Still I say the demonstration of this 
first, so far as it is this, when it is of the firat universal. If 
then any one should show that' right lines do not meet, it may 
appear to be (a proper) demonstration of this, because it is in 
all right lines, yet this is not so, since this does not arise from 
the lines being thus equal, but so far as they are in some way 
or other equal. Also if a triangle should be no other than 
isosceles, so far as isosceles it may appear to be inherent: 

' All universals are gained by abstraction, i. e« by separating the phe- 
nomena in which a certain number of individuals resemble each other, 
from those in which they differ ; Lqcke calls all universals, abstract ideas. 
Upon generalization as distinguished from abstraction, vide Stewart, Phil, 
of the Human Mind ; Whately's Logic, Outline of Laws of Thou^t, p. 
44. The causes of the error which a person commits who demonstrates 
of the inferior as of species, what he ought to demonstrate of the superior 
as of genus, are four. 1st, When one particular being under universal, 
we demonstrate th^ former instead of Uie latter : 2nd, when we demon- 
strate of all contamed under a proper subject when we seem to do so of 
the proper subject itself : 3rd, when the particular is demonstrated be- 
cause the universal has no name : 4th, when we conclude that an universal 
demonstration of a thing has been given because the demonstration is of 
every individual. Cf. Waitz, p. 387, et seq. 
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alteniate proportion also, so far as regards numbers and lines 
and solids and times (as was once shown separately) it is possi- 
ble at least to be demonstrated of all by one demonstration, but 
inasmuch as all these, numbers, length, time, are not one deno- 
minated thing, and differ from each other in species, they were 
assumed separately. But now the demonstration is universal, 
for it is not in so far as they are lines or numbers, that it is 
inherent, but in so far as this thing which they suppose to be 
universally inherent. For, this reason neither if one should 
demonstrate each several triangle by one or another demon- 
stration, that each has two right angles, equilateral, the 
scalene, and the isosceles separately, would he yet know that 
the triangle (itself) has angles equal to two right, except in a 
sophistical manner,* nor triangle universally, ^ 
though there should be no other triangle besides * ^ *"^'*' 
these. For he does not know it so far as it is triangle, nor 
does he know every triangle, except according to number, 
but not every, according to species, even if there be no one 
that he does not know.^ When then does he not know uni- 
versally, and when knows he simply ? It is clear that if 
there is the same essence of a triangle, and of an equilateral 
either of each or of all, he knows,f ^ but if there is 
not the same, but different, and it is inherent so ^'^' ^"»^«"- 
far as it is triangle, he does not know.^ Whether 
however is it inherent, so far as it is triangle, or so far as it 
is isosceles ? And when, according to this, is it primary ? 
And of what is the demonstration universally ? It is evident 
that it then is, when, other things being taken away, it is in- 
herent in the primary, thus two right angles will be inherent 
in a brazen isosceles triangle, when the being brazen and the 
being isosceles are taken away, but not if the figure or bound- 
ary is taken away, nor If the primary are. But what pri- 

* That is, in number. Triangles are here said to be as many in num- 
ber as in species. 

* Universally and simply mean nearly the same thing, because when a 
man knows not sophistically, i. e. simply, he knows universally, hence 
Taylor and Buhle insert, the one "^universally," the latter " simpliciter,** 
as equivalent in this place. 

'^ That is, by demonstration of a species of triangle, he does not know 
the universal property as demonstrated of triangle, viz. the possession of 
three angles equal to two right. 
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marj ? if indeed triangle (is taken away) ; according to this 
it is inherent in others, and of this universally is the demon- 
stration. 



Chap. VI. — Demonstration consists of Principles per se ; and of a 
necessary Medium} 

. ^ ... If then demonstrative science is from necessary 

1. liecapnuia- ••■•/•/i i. ••/*iii 

tion ; true de- principles, (lor what IS .scientifically known cannot 
Suy from**ne- subsist Otherwise,) and those which are per se in- 
cessary propo- herent are necessarily so in things, (for some are 
81 ions. inherent in the definition of what a thing is, but 

others are they in the very nature of which the subjects are 
inherent, of which they are so predicated, that one of opposites 
is necessarily present,) it is evident that the demonstrative 

syllogism will consist of certain things of this 
ritU)n**5^™r" kiiid,* for every thing is either thus inherent, or 

according to accident, but accidents are not no- 



Either therefore we must say this, or that demonstration is a 
necessary thing, if we lay down this principle, and that if de- 
monstration is given that a thing cannot subsist otherwise, 
wherefore thef syllogism must be from necessary 
min!trative^ (matter). For it is possible without demonstra- 
tion to syllogize from what are true, but we can- 
not do so from things necessary, except by demonstration, for 
2 Proof ofthis *^^^ ^ °^^ (*^® essence) of demonstration.' An 
indication also that demonstration is from things 
necessary is, that we thus object to those who think they de- 
monstrate that (the conclusion) is not necessary, whether we 
think that the matter may altogether be otherwise possible, or 
on account of the argument. Hence too the foDy 
objection.*^ of those appears, who think they assume princi- 
ples rightly, if the proposition be probable and 
true, as the Sophists (assume) that to know is to possess 
knowledge.^ For it is not the probable or improbable, which 

^ If things per se or essential are necessary, and the principles of de- 
monstration are necessary ; therefore the principles of demonstration are 
per se. As Taylor observes, by conversion of the major, Aristotle's argu- 
ment here may become a syllogism in Barbara. 

* It was thus argued by Protagoras : Whoever knows any thing, pos- 
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is the principle, but that which is primarj of the genu^ about 
which the demonstration is made, nor is every thing trae ap- 
propriate. But that it is necessary that the syl- 
logism should consist of necessary things appears " ^^^ ' 
also from these ; for if he who cannot assign a ^ _,. 
reason why a thing is,* when there is a demon- t vwe^nd ch. 
stration, does not possess knowledge,! let A J be ^ The minor. 
necessarily predicated of C, but B the medium through which 
it is demonstrated not of necessity, (in this case) he does not 
know the cause. For this is not on account of the medium, 
for the latter may not exist, yet the conclusion is necessary. 
Besides, if some one does not know, though he now ^ 
possesses a reason, and is safe, the thing also be- 
ing preserved, he not having forgotten it, neither did he be- 
fore know it. But the medium may perish if it is not neces- 
sary, so that he, being safe, will have a reason, § 
the thing being preserved, and yet not know it, Jcm^Buhi?" 
wherefore neither did he know it before.^ But 
if the medium is not destroyed, yet may possibly perish, that 
which happens will be possible and contingent, it is impossi- 
ble however that one so circumstanced should know.^ 

When therefore the conclusion is from neces- s. if the con- 
sity, there is nothing to prevent the medium clssary.thepre- 
throueh which the demonstration was made from mises need not 

t » ^ . ... .Ill 11 . be so, but when 

being not necessary, smce it is possible to syllogize the latter are so 
the necessary even from things not necessary, just must^'be^nMjes" 
as we may the true from things not true. Still sary. 
when the medium is from necessity the conclusion is also from 
necessity, as the true (results) from the true always : for let 
A be of necessity predicated of B, and this of C, then it is 

sesses science : lie who possesses science knows what science is : there- 
fore, he who knows any thing knows what science is. 

* Scientia quam quis habet, non perditur, nisi aut ipse perit aut 
ohliviscitur aut res quam scivit, interit. Waitz. For a general analysis 
of the argument, see Waitz, page 320, in locum. 

• Vide Prior Anal, book ii. chap. 2 — 4. The argument that the me- 
dium, the source of science as containing the cause, does not perish, though 
it may do so, and therefore by its remaining that science may be possessed, 
Aristotle shows to be ineffectual, since they who advance it are compelled 
to confess tht^t to be possible, viz* that the medium may perish, which is 
impossible! and hence that we may be ignorant of what we know. By 
being " so circumstanced," is meant .*' to be ignorant without forgetful- 
ness." Cf. Whately's Logic, b. iv. c. ii. sec. 2. 

8 2 
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necessary that A should be with C. But when the eoncla" 
sion is not necessary, neither possibly can the medium be ne- 
cessary : for let A be present with C, not of necessity, but let 
it be with B, and this with C of necessity 5 A then will also be 
of necessity present with C, yet it was not supposed so.* 
Since therefore what one knows demonstratively must be in- 
herent of necessity, we must evidently obtain the demonstra- 
tion through a necessary medium also, for otherwise, be will 
neither know why a thing exists, nor that it is necessary for 
it to exist, but he will either imi^ine not knowing, if he 
assumes what is not necessary as if it were necessary,^ 
or in like manner he will not imagine if he knows thai 

it is through media, and why it is through the 

immediate.*^ 
Of accidents however which are not per se after the man- 
ner in which things per se have been defined, there is no de- 

^ The necessary relations between premises and conclusion may be 
considered as four : 

1. If the conclusion is necessary, the propositions may be non-neces- 
sary. 

2. If the conclusion is non-necessary, the prop, are non-necessary. 

3. If the prop, are necessary, the conclusion is always necessary. 

4. If the prop, are non-necessary, the conclusion may be necessary. 
Granting that the last (number 4.) may be true, yet Aristotle denies 
that in such a case the person who thus infers demonstrates, because 
demonstration produces true science, but such a man is ignorant that the 
conclusion is necessary. Vide also Hill's Logic, p. 285, et seq. 

' Sanderson defines thus: Error est habitus quo mens inclinatur ad 
assentiendum sine formidine falsitali. Opinio est habitus quo mens in- 
clinatur ad assentiendum cum formidine alicui propositioni propter proba- 
bilitatem quam videtur habere. Error) therefore, as Mansel ob^rves, 
implies certainty of the subject, but not of the object ; whilst opinion can- 
not consist with certainty of the subject, nor yet, strictly, with that of the 
object. It is of course clear, that what one may scientifically know, 
another may only think, but to constitute real science two things are 
necessary : 1. A correct ascertainment of the data from which we are to 
reason; 2. Correctness in deduction of conclusions from them. Cf. 
Whately, b. iv. c. 2, sect. 3. Error, as defined above, comes under the 
state of mind described in the text by Aristotle. 

» Cf. Aquinas, Op. 48, cap. I ; Occam, Log. p. 3, c. 2. If the premise 
is not the first cause, though it contains the cause of the conclusion, the 
syllogism is not h' dfikouvt and there is no demonstration : neither if 
the premise be an effect and not a cause of the conclusion, nor if the pre- 
mise, though immediate, be a remote cause of it, since in all these cases 
we know the fact only, but not the cause. Cf. Mansel and Wall's Log. 
lib. iii. cap. 22. 
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monstrative science, since it ia not possible to de- 

monstrate the conclusion of necessity, because ce8»ary"not"to 

accident may possibly not be present, for I speak dLSuuHon^ *" 

of accident of this kind.^ Still some one may 

perhaps doubt why we must make such investigations about 

these things, if it is not necessary that the conclusion should 

be, for it makes no difference if any on6 interrogating casual 

things * 2 should afterwards give the conclusion : ^ , 

nevertheless we must interrogate not as if (the (c? Rhetoric, 

conclusion) were necessary on account of things Jo.*phyHb*u1 

interrogated, but because it is necessary for him ' 

who asserts these should assert this, and that he should speak 

truly if the things are truly inherent. 

Since, however, whatever are inherent per se 
are necessarily inherent in every genus, and so the^iSn'or^and 
far as each is, it is clear that scientific demonstra- JJ*^g'"^P[°P*'"" 
tions are of things " per se" inherent, and consist «*per se!'"^ 
of such as these. For accidents are not neces- t An. Post. li. 
sary :-|- wherefore it is not necessary to know the ®* 
conclusion why it is, nor if it always is, but not " per se,"^ 
as, for instance, syllogisms formed from signs.J 
For what is " per se " will not be known " per se," l]l^l ^^'^' 
nor why it is, and to know why a thing is, is to 
know through cause, wherefore the middle must " per se ".be 
inherent in the third, and the first in the middle. 



Chap. YII. — ITiat toe may not demonstrate hy passing from one 
Gentis to another.* 

It is not therefore possible to demonstrate pass- i. Three things 

- ^ XT- /• ■ X »" demonstra- 

mg from one genus to another, as, tor instance, tion, viz. a de- 

* i. e. about common accident — for proper accident is predicated in 
Ite second mode per se of a subject. Taylor. 

' Ad veram demonstrationem nihil attinet si quis sumat quffi in casu 
posita, et mutationi obnoxia sint et qu8B inde consequantur, declaret. 
Waitz. The casual, here alluded to, are propositions not belonging to 
tbe conclusion. 

5 If it always is inherent, i. e. if the propositions be always true. 

* Cf. Anal. Post. i. 10. Eth. i. 2. Keckermann Syst. Log. iii. Tract. 
2. cap. 1. Zabarella de Meth. lib. ii. cap. 7. Genus here signifies. the 
object or materia circa quam, often, but improperly, called the sub- 
ject; the species are the subdivisions of the general subject. In the 
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monatrated (to demonstrate) a geometrical (problem) bj 
conclusion, ax- arithmetic, for there are three things in demon- 

loms, ana the , ' i i . i 

subject genus, strations, one the demonstrated conclusion, and 

• nn. *♦ K * tliis is that which is per se inherent in a certain 

• The attnoute m a i • m i • 

concluded of genus.* Another are axioms, but axioms are 
the subject. ^Y^^y fj^jj^ which (demonstration is made), the 
third is the subject genus, whose properties and essential 
f cf. Aquinas Occidents demonstration makes manifest. f Now 
Opusc. 48. c. it is possible that the things from which demon- 
stration consists may be the same,| but with those 
t Videch. 11. ^ijQge genus is different, as arithmetic and geo- 
metry, we cannot adapt an arithmetical demonstration to the 
accidents of magnitudes, except magnitudes are numbers, and 
Vide ch 9 ^^^ *^^* ^ possible to some shall be told here- 
after. § But arithmetical demonstration always 
has the genus about which the demonstration (is conversant), 
and others in like manner, so that it is either simply neces- 
sary that there should be the same genus, or in a certain re- 
spect,* if demonstration is about to be transferred ; but that 
2. That the ex- it is Otherwise impossible is evident, for the ex- 
media*nfuSbe *^"?^cs ^^^ *^c middles must neccssarily be of the 
of the same Same genus, since if they are not per se, they 
genus. ^jij YyQ accidents. On this account we cannot by 

geometry demonstrate that there is one science of contra- 
ries, nor that two cubes make one cube,* neither can any 
science (demonstrate) what belongs to any science, but such 
as are so related to each other as to be the one under the 
other, for instance, optics to geometry, and harmonics to 
arithmetic. Nor if any thing is inherent in lines not so far as 
they are lines, nor as they are from proper principles, as if a 
straight line is the most beautiful of lines, or if it is contrary 
to circumference, for these things are inherent not by reason 
of their proper genus, but in so far as they have something 
common. 

demonstrative syllo^sm, the minor term is the subject; the major, the 
attribute ; the middle, the cause. 

' Of subaltern sciences, the subject is not entirely the same, as the 
subject of geometry is a line, but of optics an optical line. Taylor. Vide 
also Trendelenburg, p. 1 18. 

* That is, geometry cannot teach a method of doubling the cube. Vide 
Reimer de Duplicatione Cubi. Omnis demonstratio genus suum, non 
excedere sed in eo consistere debet. Waltz. 
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Chap. Ylil. — ITitngs which are subject to Change are incapable 
of Demonstration per se. 

It is also evident that if the propositions of which a syllogism 
consists are universal, the conclusion of such a demonstration, 
and in short of. the demonstration of itself, must necessarily 
be perpetual. There is not then either demon- , ^ , ^ 

x_ 1 • • 1. _^ • I* x*i-i '• That there 

stration, nor m short science of corruptible na- is no demon- 
tureSy but so as by accident, because there is not Jnftion "^r* 
universal belonging to it, but sometimes, and after w " of mutable 
a certain manner. But when there is such, it is "ause^f t^e 
necessary that one proposition should not be uni- universal being 

non-exi8tent 

versal, and that it should be corruptible, cor- 
ruptible indeed, because the conclusion will be so if the pro- 
position is so, and not universal, because one of those things 
of which it is predicated will be, and another will not be, ^ 
hence it is not possible to conclude universally, but that it is 
now. It is the same in the case of definitions, since definition 
is either the principle of demonstration, or demonstration, 
differing in the position (of the terms), or a certain conclusion 
of demonstration. The demonstrations and sciences however 
of things frequently occurrent, as of the eclipse of the moon, 
evidently always exist, so far as they are such, but so far as 
they are not always, they are particular,^ and as in an eclipse, 
so also is it in other things. 

Chap. IX. — That the Demonstration of a thing ought to proceed 
from its own appropriate Principles : these last indemonstrable. 

Since however it is evident that we cannot de- j ^i^^t true 
monstrate each thing except from its own prin- demonstration 

* Hoc quidem (tempore) erit quod asseritur, hoc vero (tempore) non 
erit. Buhle. I prefer Buhle's translation for its clearness, but have fol^ 
lowed 'Taylor's on account of its exactness. The science of things sub- 
ject to change is not simply science, but with the addition of Kara ov/a- 
^tpfiKoQ. Upon the* relation of science to its subject matter, see Rhet. 
book i. ch. 7. Cf. also Rhet. ii. ch. 24. Anal. Prior, i. ch. 13. The 
subject of science, he expressly says in the Ethics, (b. vi. ch. 4,) has a 
necessary existence, therefore it is eternal and indestructible. 

* Particular cases, (of eclipses, for instance,) as they are not always 
the same, do not fall under demonstration. 
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oni7 results ciples, if what is to be demonstrated is inherent 
ap^op^tetT ui a subject so far as the subject is that (which it 
the subject of jg)^ to havc a Scientific knowledge of that thing is 
the terms must not this, if it shoold be demonstrated from true, 
geneous.OT™**^ indemonstrable, and immediate (propositions).' 
ftomtwoge- For we may so demonstrate possibly, as Brjrso 
onri«*amtaiDu ^id, the quadrature of the circle, since such rea- 
ed in the other, gonings prove through something common, that 
which is inherent in another thing, hence these arguments arc 
adapted to other things not of the same genus.^ Wherefore 
that thing would not be scientifically known, as far as it is 
such, but from accident, for otherwise the demonstration 
would not be adapted also to another genus. 

We know however each tiling not accidentally when we 
know it according to that, after which it is inherent from 
*cf. Eth.b.vi. principles which are those of that thing, so far 
ch. 3. as it is that thing ;^* as that a thing has angles 

llthS^^ieB ^^^^^ ^ *wo right angles, in which the thing 
equal to two spoken of f is essentially inherent from the prin- 
j^f triangle, ciples of this thing. J Hence if that§ is essen- 
§ ndeof, or tially inherent in what it is inherent, it is neces- 
Fdiorhere/ * sary that the middle should be in the Same afl5nity,|| 

extremes'^ub- ^^* ^^ "^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ harmonics are proved 
ject, and pro- through an arithmetical principle.^ Such things 
^'*y* however are demonstrated after a similar manner, 

^ That is, the propositions must also be appropriate to the subject of 
demonstration. 

' According to Alexander Aphrodisiensis — Bryso endeavoured to de- 
monstrate the quadrature of the circle thus : Where the greater and less 
are found, there also is the equal found, but a square greater and less 
than a circle is found, therefore a square equal to the circle may also be 
found. The minor is proved, because a square inscribed in a circle is 
less, and circutMcrihed about a circle is greater than the circle, but the de- 
monstration is founded on a common principle, because the greater, the 
less, and the equal are found not only in a square and circle, but also in 
other things. Neither is the major universally true, because a rectilinear 
angle may be given greater or less than the angle in a semicircle, but 
one equal to it cannot be given. Vide Euclid Elem. Prop. xvi. b. 3. 

* The examples of Aristotle are principally taken from the Mathe- 
matics, and the tests of Kaff avr6 and y aird are expressly applied to a 
geometrical theorem. Mansel. Vide tiie 4th chap, of this book. 

* That is, by the application of the principle of a superior science, to a 
problem belonging to a subaltern science, as music is subaltern to arith- 
metic. 
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yet they difFer,^ for that they are, is part of another * inferior sci- 
science,* (for the subject genus is another,!) but +"?.*€. differs - 
why they are, is a province of a superior science, f^^of^su^erior 
of which they are the essential qualities. Hence science. 
from these things also it is apparent that we cannot demon- 
strate each thing simply, but from its proper principles, 
and the principles of these J have something j of subaltern 

common. sciences. 

K then this is evident, it is also clear that it 
is impossible to demonstrate the proper principles propriate piS- 
of each thing, for they will be the principles of ?h?ig wetw 
all things, and the science of them the mistress of selves incapa- 
all (sciences):^ for the man has more scientific stratfon^'mat 
knowledge who knows from superior causes, since " *^« especial 

science • 

he knows from prior things when he knows not 
from effects, but from causes. So that if he knows more, 
he knows also most, and if that be science, it is also more, 
and most of all such. Demonstration however is not suitable 
to another genus, except as we have said, geometrical to me- 
chanical or optical, and* arithmetical to harmonical demon- 
strations. 
Nevertheless it 'is difficult to know whether a 

I 1 J , . •. • 1 J S« Difficulty of 

man possesses knowledge or not, since it is hard deciding whe- 
to ascertain if we know from the principles of therathingis. 

... f; \ really known. 

each thing or not, which indeed constitutes know- 
ledge. We think however that we know, if we have got a 
syllogism from certain primary truths, but it is . . ,, 

J. • •j.' J.V. i ^\, ci- iji- §i.e. the con- 

not so, since it is necessary that they ^ should be elusions with 

of a kindred nature with the primary. principles. 

* Where the principle is assumed from the same science, or from a 
superior one, the difference is, that, in the former case, the Srt and SiSn 
are known ; but in the latter, the Siori is known in the superior, the 2n 
in the inferior science. 

^ Metaphysics. See the third book of Aristotle's treatise on that sub- 
ject; also Magna Moralia, lib. i. ; De Anim^, books i. ii. iii. 
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• cf. Metaph. Chaf. X. — Of the D^iniUon and Divisum of Prm- 

bookav.vLx. ' ciples* 

1. Definition I CALL those principles in each genus, the exist- 
ol>jS?ft& ^^^^ ^^ which it is impossible to demonstrate. 
exfsteAce to^ What then first things,t and such as result from 
SpiT ' . these signify, is assumed, but as to principles, we 
t Vide ch. 2. mwAi ossume that they are, but denumstrate the 
rest, as what unity is, or what the straight and a triangle are ; 
it is necessary however to assume that unity and magnitude 
exist, but to demonstrate the other things.^ 

^ ,^ Of those which are employed in demonstratiye 

2. What are . t ^^ i . * , 

pecuiiartoeach sciences, some are peculiar to each science, but 
whSaimmon. ^^^^^^ ^^c commou, and common according to 

analogy, since each is useful, so far as it is in the 
genus under science. The peculiar indeed are such as, that 
a line is a thing of this kind, and that the straight is, but the 
common are, as that if equals be taken from equals the re- 
mainders are equal. Now each of these is sufficient, so far 
as it is in the genus, for (a geometrician) will effect the same, 
though he should not assume of all, but in magnitudes alone, 
and the arithmetician in respect of numbers^ (alone). 
2 Uia Proper principles, again, are those which are 

assumed to be, and about which science considers 
whatever are inherent per se, as arithmetic assumes unities, 
and geometry points and lines, for they assume that these are, 

and that they are this particular thing. ^ But the 
<A^t*he5*M?^ essential properties of these, what each signifies, 
and whai they they assume, as arithmetic, what the odd is, or 

the even, or a square, or a cube ; and geometry, 

^ The above clears Aristotle from the charge unjustly brought against 
him by Mill, since the former states here the necessity of assuming the 
existence of the subject, as clearly as the latter asserts it. (Vide Mill's 
Logic, vol. i.) The principles (l| &v) from which Aristotle demonstrates 
are axioms of which he gives a specimen below : ** If equals, &c.'* 
Vide the table of the principles of science, given before. Cf. also EucUd, 
b. vi.Prop. 11. 

' The geometrician and arithmetician each assume the principle, only 
so far as it is analogous to his subject science ; thus the former does not 
assume every whole to be greater than its part, but that every magnUude 
is so, and the latter that every whole number is greater than its part. Cf. 
Waitz in loc. 
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what is not proportionate, or what is to be broken, or to in- 
cline ; but IhcU they are, they demonstrate through « j ^ ^^mci- 
things common,* and from those which have been pie«. 
demonstrated.f So also astronomy, for all de- sions.^^"^^ 
monstratiTe science is conversant with three J;,iillj?!?®"" 

,. , ,., 1.11 .. stration con- 

things, those which are laid down as existing, versantwitb 
and these are the genusyj (the essential properties of which*"we' 
of which the science considers,) and common sometimes may 
things called axioms, from which as primaries j^Le^thesiib- 
they demonstrate ; and thirdly, the affections, § f properties. 
the signification of each of which the demon- Taylor.— Affec- 
strator assumes.^ There is nothing however to ^i'pfMiones!^*'* 
prevent certain sciences overlooking some of these, Averrois. 
as if the genus is not supposed to be, if it be manifest ^ that it 
exists, (for it is not similarly manifest that number is, as that 
the cold and hot are,) and if (the science) does not assume what 
the affections signify, if they are evident, as neither does it 
assume what things common signify, (as what it is) to take 
away equals from equals, because it is known ; nevertheless 
these things are naturally three, viz. that about which demon- 
stration is employed, the things demonstrated, and the prin- 
ciples from which they are. 

Neither however hypothesis nor postulate is 4 of the dif- 
that which it is necessary should exist per se, and ferencebe- 
be necessarily seen,]! for demonstration does not Z^^ci^^^* 
belong to external speech, but to what is in the JvweMansei 
soul,^ since neither does syllogism. For it is p. ss, App. 
always possible to object to external discourse, W"'^"»^<«- 

' Vide Trendelenburg Erlaiiteringen, p. 118. For a full enunciation 
of the statement made here by Aristotle, the reader is referred to Mansel's 
Logic, p. 109, and Appendices. 

^ It is not made the subject of hypothesis, if it is manifest ; in other 
words, it is tacitly assumed. 

* The two kinds of speech were, 1st, \6yoQ 6 «|w, Kai 7rpo<f>optK6ct Kai 
KarcL TTfv ([navrjv, i. e. the external, and (2nd) the internal, 6 Iffw, Kai 
kvBidOiToe, Kai Kard ri)v tf/vx^^* Plut. in Philo. et Damascen. Both 
Whately and Aldrich regard language as the principal object of logic ; the 
former declares that ** if any process of reasoning can take place in the 
mind without any employment of language, orally or mentally, such a 
process does not come within the province of the science here treated of." 
Mansel, on the contrary, considers " the 'laws of such process, equally 
with any other, matters of logical investigation.'' The reader may pro- 
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but not always to internal. Whatever things then, being de- ' 
monstrable, a man assumes without demonstration, J;hese, if 
he assumes what appear probable to the learner, he supposes, 
and this is not an hypothesis simply, but with reference to the 
learner alone ; but if, there being no inherent opinion, or when 
a contrary is inherent, the demonstrator assumes, he requires 
the same thing to be granted to him. And in this hypothesis 
and postulate differ, for postulate is any thing sub-contrary to 
the opinion of the learner, which though demonstrable a man 
assumes, and uses without demonstration. 
5. That deflni- Definitions then are not hypotheses, (for they 
tion is not hy- are not asserted to be or not to be.) but hypothe- 

pothesis. . .^. T^T '^ • 1 

^ ses are in propositions. Now it is only necessary 

that definitions should be understood, but this is not hypothe- 
sis, except some one should say that the verb to hear is hypo- 
thesis. But they are hypotheses, from the existence of which, 
in that they are, the conclusion is produced. Neither does 
the geometrician suppose falsities, as some say, who assert, 
that it is not right to use a false (principle), but that the 
geometrician does so, when he calls a line a foot long when 
it is not so, or the line which he describes a straight line when 
it is not straight. The geometrician indeed concludes nothing 
from the lines being so and so, as he has said^ but concludes, 
those, which are manifested through these (symbols). More- 
over postulate and every bypothesis are either as a- whole or 
as in a part, but definitions are neither of these. ^ 

fitably compare Locke's Essay, b. iv. 5, 5, and 6, 2 ; also Sanderson. 
The former's distinction between mental and verbal propositions is well 
known. The words in the text are only enunciative of oral as con- 
trasted with mental reasoning/ but are not decisive against Whately's 
opinion. Vide De Anim^, b. i. and iii. ; Eth. b. i. c. 13. Dr. Hessey 
speaks sensibly enough of the ** absurdity of maintaining that logic re- 
gards the accident of the external language, and not the necessity of 
the internal thought" (p. 4, Intro. Schem. Rhet.). It appears to be, 
after all, ** splitting a straw; " for such an opinion is not only " absurd," 
but self-destYuctive, we never do, because we never can, practically 
adopt it. 

' Definitio ab hypothesi eo differt quod nihil edicit de existentia rei 
quae definitur : nam si quis contendat definitionem, licet non ponat all- 
quid esse vei non esse, sed intelligi tantum velit id quod dicat, tamen 
esse hypothesin, quodcunque auribus percipimus, si quod dictum est in- 
telleximus, hypothesis dicenda erit. Verum vnoOkirue dicuntur quibus 
positis (Sffitfv ovTuiv) et ex quibus aliud quid colligitur. Alia causa cur 
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Chap. XI. — Cf certain Common Principles of all Sciences. * 
That there should then be forms,* or one cer- • e73i 



tain thing besides the many, is not necessary, to ^*®*' ®^*®- 
the existence of demonstration,* but it is necessary truly to 
predicate one thing of the many, for there will not be the uni- 
versal unless this^ be so, and if ther^ be not an universal, there 
will not be a medium, so that neither will there 
be a demonstration. It is essential then that uoi^SSy°e*xiJt 
there should be one and the same thine, which is without «idn, 
not equivocal in respect ot many : no demonstra- out an uni- 
tion however assumes that it is impossible to af- \^^} concep- 
firm and deny the same thing at one and the 
same time, unless it is requisite also thus to demonstrate 
the conclusion. It is demonstrated however by assuming 
the first I to be true of the middle, and that it is t i. e. the ma- 
not true to deny it, but it makes no difierence Jorp^p. 

definitio non appellarl possit hypothesis in eo est, quod hsec aut uni- 
versalis est aut particularism in ilia, vero quod subjectum est aequale esse 
debet ei quod preedicatur. Waitz. Vide also scheme of principles of 
science. Cf. Loc|^e*s Essay, b. iii. 4, 7. Occam's Logic, part i. 

* The Platonic theory of Idea, to which Aristotle here refers, so 
highly commended by St. Augustine, is not free from much error, 
arising from Plato's opinion that the ideas in man's soul are inherently 
good. The remark which Aristotle makes in this place, seems chiefly, 
as Taylor thinks, to prevent the misconception of Plato's theory, by 
those who imagined his ideas to be corporeally separate from matter, 
and not incorporeal forms residing in a divine intellect; but the real 
case is, that Aristotle elsewhere impugns the doctrine of the idea as not 
practical. Vide Ethics, lib. i. c. 6, Browne's note, Bohn's edition ; also 
Metaphysics, lib. xii. De Anim4 ; Brewer's Ethics ; Ritter, vo). ii. The 
province of the Platonic dialectic was to investigate the true nature of that 
connexion, which existed between each thing and the archetypal form or 
idea which made it what it was, and to awaken the soul to a full remem- 
brance of what she had known prior to her being imprisoned in the body. 
Hence, dialectic, with Plato, is the science of the immutable, and takes 
cognizance of the universal principle ; in fact, is an object identical with 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle, whereas the dialectic of the latter partook 
of the essentially practical nature of his mind, and is merely ** the art of 
disputing by question and answer." Cf. Gorgias, Theaetetus, Meno, and 
the Commentaries of Syrianus, and upon the doctrine of universals, see 
Locke's Essay, b. iv. ; Stewart, Phil, of Human Mind ; Whately's and 
Mansers Logics. 
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whether we assume the middle to be or not to be, and in a 
^ J. similar manner also in respect of the third.* For 

e nnjor. .£. ^y^^^ ^ granted* in respect of which it is true 
to predicate man, even if (some one should think that man 
is) not man, (the conclusion) will be true, if only it is said 
that man is an animal, and not that he is not an animal, for 

su I the ^^ ^^^^ ^® ^^^ *^ ^*y *^** Callias, even if he be 
minor^aUias not Callias,f yet is still an animal,^ but not that 
t Theronciu- which is not an animal. The cause however is, 
sion. * that the first is not only predicated of the middle, 

of wha?ii"caii- but also of Something else, in consequence of its 
ed the principle being commou to many, so that neither if the 
tion in demon- middle be that thing itself, or not that thing, does 
stration. j|. jj^^ke any difference in respect to the conclu- 

sion. But the demonstration which leads to the impossible, 

assumes that of every thing affirmation or nega- 
Prior.^book ii. tiou is true,§ and these II it does not always (as- 
Ta^or°°^"'^ sume) Universally, but so far as is sufficient, and 

it is sufficient (which is assumed) in respect of 
the genus. I mean by the genus, as the genus about which a 

person introduces demonstrations, as I have ob- 
^videch.io. Served before.f 

All sciences communicate with each other ac- 
mon principles cording to commou (principles), and I mean by com- 
of the several mQ^ thosc which men use as demonstrating from 

SClGllCCS 

these, but not those about which they demonstrate, 
nor that which they demonstrate, and dialectic is (common) to all 
• (Science.) (scienccs). If also any one * endeavours to demon- 
Tayior. i. e. stratc universally common (principles), as that of 

TnetaDhysicfl. * x' 

Vide Metop.' every thing it is true to affirm or deny, or that equals 

^' *"• remain from equals, or others of this kind. Dia- 
lectic however does not belong to certain things thus definite, 

t i. e. it is con- °^^ ^ ®^® particular genus ;f for it would not 

▼ersant with interrogate, since it is impossible for the demon- 

su jects. strator to interrogate, because the same thing is 

t Pr. An. b. ii. ^®* proved from opposites : ^ this however has 

eh. 16. been shown in the treatment of syllogism. J 

* Though the minor should not be assumed both to be and not to be 
that which it is, neyerthelcss the conclusion will be right. 
^ Here is a proof of the difference between the dialectic of Plato and 
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Chap. XII. — Of Syllogistic Interrogation. 

If syllogistic interrogation is the same as a pro- j Method f 
position of contradiction,^ but there are proposi- deciding what 
lions in each science, from which the syllogism fonl^to each* 
which belongs to each consists, there will be a science. 
certain scientific interrogation, from which the ^ ^ , 

syllogism,* which is appropriate to each science, monstrative 
is drawn. It is clear, then, that not every inter- ^yi^ogism. 
rogation would be geometrical, or medical, and so of the rest, 
but from what any thing is demonstrated about which geo- 
metry is conversant, or which are demonstrated from the same 
principles as geometry, as optics, and in like man- 
ner with other sciences. These f also must be Jroved'in'geo- 
discussed from geometrical principles and conclu- ""«*ry. &c. 
sions,j: but the discussion of principles is not to d,liioni*from"' 
be carried on by the geometrician so far as he is the former be- 
such ; likewise with other sciences. Neither is tottiV*8uiMe-^* 
every one who possesses science to be interrogated Jt^^Son®™**"' 
with every question, nor is every question about 
each to be answered, but those which are defined about the 
science. It is evident then that he does well, who disputes 
with a geometrician thus, so far as he is such, if he demon- 
strate any thing from these principles, but if not, he will not 
do well. Again, it is clear that neither does he confute the 
geometrician except by accident, so that there cannot be a 
discussion of geometry by those who are ignorant of geometry, 
since the bad reasoner will escape detection, and it is the same 
with other sciences. 

Since there are geometrical interrogations, are 2. of discover- 
there also those which are ungeometrical ? and tSVhichea?r 

that of Aristotle, pointed out above. Moreorer the dialectician interro- 
gates so that his opponent may either affirm or deny, but the demon- 
strator proves or interrogates in order to make the thing evident from 
principles better known to his hearer ; again, the dialectician may em- 
ploy affirmation or negation, but the demonstrator has to prove a certain 
conclusion. 

* Interrogation and proposition are the same in reality, but difier in 
definition. A proposition is such as, '* Every man is an animal ; *' an 
interrogation is such as, *' Is not every man an animal ? " Taylor. 
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fake syUogism in each science are those ignorant questions which 
appertainB. j^^ q£ ^ certain quality^ geometrical? whether 
also is a syllogism, from ignorance, a syllogism composed from 
opposites or a paralogism,^ but according to geometry, or from 
another art, as a musical interrogation is ungeometrical, about 
geometry, but to imagine that parallel lines meet 
subjeS^ermV ^^ in a certain respect geometrical,* and after an- 
areso. Other manner ungeometrical ? t For this} is two- 

t Because It u a ,i . ^i i_ ^ • '^t. ^ i ci. 

false. fold, in the same way as what is without rhythm ; 

geomctrioS" *^^ *^® ^^® '® ungeometrical because it possesses 
not (what is geometrical), as what is without 

rhythm ; but the other because it possesses it wrongly — and 
this ignorance which is from such principles, § is 

propl'with ^o- contrary. II In mathematics however there is not 

Tto Bcicn™*' ^^ ^^® manner a paralogism, because the middle 
is always two-fold,^ for (one thing) is predicated 

of every individual of this, and this again of another every, 

but the predicate is not called universal ;^ those, nevertheless, 

ir M nt ^^ ^^ possible, we may see by common percep- 

tion, f but in argument they escape us. Is then 

every circle a figure ? If any one should delineate it, it is clear. 

But what, are verses a circle ? They are evidently not so.* 

* Ignorance is two-fold; 1st, From pure negation; 2nd, From a de- 
praved disposition. Vide chapters 16, 17, and 18 ; also Eth. b. iii. oh. 1. 
Cf. Metap. lib. iii. 

^ Utrum syllogismus aystafikrpriToc dicendus est is, qui fiat ex pro- 
positionibus veritati rcpugnantibus, sive etiam qui ex propositionibus 
veris non rccte colligat (6 TrapaXoyifffioi;) dummodo propositiones ex 
quibus fiat geometrise sint proprise an syll. qui ex alift doctrinft desnmtus 
ad geometriam omnino non pertineat? Waitz. Aristotle says (after- 
wards) that certain interrogations, entirely geometrical, are assumed 
from another art or science, and correspond to the ignorance which is 
said to be of pure negation, as " Is number even or odd ? ** but that there 
are others which are in a certain respect geometrical, and in a certain 
respect not, and which are falsely conceived of geometrical points, as 
** Will not parallel lines meet ? *' Cf. Philop. fol. 34. 

' That is, the middle term is twice assumed, viz. in the major and in 
the minor prop. 

* The majus extremum is universally attributed to the middle term in 
the major prop, in the first figure, (to which Aristotle refers, ) and the 
middle term is universally attributed to the minor extreme in the minor 
proposition ; but the expression of universality is not added to the predi- 
cate, but to the subject only. 

* I read the concluding paragraph according to Waitz*s stopping. Aris- 
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Still it is improper to object to it, if it be an in- . , 
ductive proposition ;* for as neither is that a pro- i%aisTuiii, « 
position which is not in respect of many things, 3 ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
(since it will not be in all, but syllogism is from jection u not 
universals,) neither, it appears clear, is that an ob- *** ^ ™*^** 
jection, for propositions and objections are the same, as the 
objection which one adduces, may become either 
a demonstrative or a dialectic proposition. ^ f ^ ^.^^~v^ A, 

It occurs that some argue contrary to syllogism, 4/ingt(mce of 
from assuming the consequences of both (ex- aUyiiogistic 
tremes), as Caeneus does,^ that fire is in a mul- ^kyjS^g a^ 
tiple proportion, because, as he says, both fire and ^}^^ ^^** 
this proportion are rapidly generated. But thus finn.in£e2D(i 
there is no syllogism,^ though there will be, if ^*^^®' 

totle says, they may be seen by common perception, (ry vori<reif) the Terb 
voeiv being said of self-evident truths, because mathematicians represent 
these things by diagrams, and therefore if a circle -was similarly described, 
it would be manifest; kvkXoq however signifies both a mathematical 
figure and a kind of period or verse. Vide Hermo. et Demet. 

' The following is the note of Julius Facias on Anal. Prior, c. 
28, (Pacian Division,) as to the apparently conflicting statement made 
by Aristotle here. ** Discrimen ponit Aristoteles (lib. ii. Prior, cap. 
2S) inter objectionem et propositionem, id est propositionem illam cui 
objicitur : alioquin etiam ipsa objectio est propositio, ut dictum fuit in 
defmitione. Discrimen est, quod objectio est universalis, vel particu- 
laris : propositio ver5, si sit pars syllogismi uuiversalis» necessario est 
universalis. Sensus est propositiones constituentes syllogismum esse 
universales : everti autem vel per objeciiones imiversales, ut contrarias ; 
vel per particulares ut contradicentes. Huic sententite opponitur quod 
ait Aristoteles, lib. i. Post. cap. 12, par. 11, omnem instantiam esse 
universalem. Existimo hsec loca per distinctionem esse concilianda. 
Aristoteles in Prior, considerat instantiam sive objectionem quatenus 
evertit propositionem contrariam ; haec objectio potest esse tam universa- 
lis quam particularis. In Poster, autem considerat objectionem quatenus 
per earn, non solum evertitur propositio adversarii, sed etiam demon- 
Btratio erigitur. Quoniam igitur demonstratio constat ex propositionibua 
universalibus, etiam haec objectio necessario est universalis." On the con- 
sideration of the enstatic enthymeme» and of the passages relative to the 
'EvaraiTig, vide Dr. Hessey's Schem. Rhet Supple. Table 5. Cf. also 
Waitz in loc. 

* Gaeneus argued : ''That which is increased by multiple proportion is 
rapidly increased 
Fire is rapidly increased 
. * . Fire is increased by multiple proportion.** 
The last expression means that by every addition it becomes double or 
triple, etc. 

' Because both prop, affirm, in the 2nd fig. 

T 
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the multiple is consequent to the most rapid proportion^ and 
the most rapid proportion to fire in motion. Sometimes it 
does not happen that a conclusion is made from the assomp- 
tions, and sometimes it happens^ bnt is not perceived: if 
however it were impossible to demonstrate the true from the 
• hva^vetv. cf. ^'*^®» ^ would be easy to resolve,* for (the terms) 
Prior An. b. a. would be nccessarilj Converted.' Thus let Af 
t Propositions, exist, and this existing, these things also exist} 
L^whteh I ^" *^® existence of which I know, as B, from these 
know is true, then § I will demonstrate that that || exists. What 
sion^^B?"*'^^ pertain however* to mathematics, are rather con- 
fl The proposi- verted, because they take nothing accidental, (and 

in this they differ from dialectical subjects,) but 
definitions. 

« *, *^ *• Yet they are increased, not through media, bat 
cai demousora- through additional assumption, as A of B, this of 
prove ttS^^ C5, this again of D, and so on to infinity. Also 
same, by many transversely, as A both of C and of E, as there is 
^^ *** a number so great or even infinite, which is A, ao 

odd number so great B, and an odd number C. A then is (true) 

of C, and the even is a number so great D, the 
IT Example (1). ^^^^ number is E, wherefore A is (true) of E.1f 

Chap. XIH. — The difference between Science, " that '* a thing is, 
and " whi/ " it is. 

i'«J:!^**"^*ll Now there is a difference between knowing 

aiflerenoe II tbe , , , ii../» .i 

syllogism be that a thing is, and why it is, first in the same 

' Difficilius est ad dijudicandum ex quibus propositionibus coactnm sit, 
quod syllogismus confecit {rb avaXveiv). Waitz. Aristotle means that 
the truth of the prop, might easily be collected from, the truth of the 
conclusion, for they might be converted. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Every odd number is finite or infinite 
C B 

Every ternary is an odd number 
C A 

. • . Every ternary is finite or infinite. 

D A 

Every even number is finite or infinite 

E D 

Every binary is an even number 
. . E A 

. • . Every binary is finite or infinite. 
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BCteooey Had in this in two ways, the one, if the not through 
syllogism is not formed through things inunediate, du^? next^if 
(since the primary cause is not assumed, but the S^**J*^Jig 
science of the why has respect to the first cause,) in the sam^*^' 
but the other if it is through things immediate **^°^' 
indeed, yet not through the cause, but through that which is 
more kiK)wn of the things, which reciprocate.^ Now nothing 
prevents that which is not a cause being sometimes more 
known amongst things which are mutually predicated, so that 
demonstration shall accrue through this, as that the planets 
are near, because they do not twinkle. Let C be the planets, 
B not to twinkle, A to be near, B therefore is truly predi- 
cated of C, ,since the planets do not twinkle, A also of B, for 
what does not twinkle is near, but this* may be • i. e. the two 
assumed by induction or by sense.* It is ncces- propositions. 

* When the effect immediately follows the cause, the two are said to 
reciprocate, because one being admitted, the other is necessarily so, 
though sometimes the effect is more known than the cause, as he says be- 
low. For the two senses of the word d/uiroe, cL Anal. Post. i. 2, and iu 19 ; 
here it signifies a premise immediate, as regards its conclusion, i. e. not 
requiring the insertion of loioer middle terms, to connect its terms with 
those of the conclusion. On the particular meaning of the word " cause," 
and in fact in relation to the whole chapter, see Hill's Logic, under 
** Demonstrationis species," pp. 287, et seq., and MansePs Logic, 106, 
Appendix, pp. 63, et seq. 

' The m^jor by induction, because a lamp, gold, etc., when they are 
near, do not twinkle ; the minor by sense, because we see the planets do 
not twinkle. Taylor. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Whatever does not twinkle is near 
C B 

The planets do not twinkle 
C A 

. ' . The planets are near. 

B A 

Ex. 2. Whatever is near does not twinkle 
C B 

The planets are near 

A 

. . The planets do not twinkle. 

B A 

Ex. 3. What is spherical is thus increased 
C B 

The moon is spherical 
C A 

. * . The moon is thus increased. 
T 2 
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sarj then that A should be present with C, so 
of th?5?l!* ^^'^ *^»* i^ ^ demonstrated that the planets are near.* 

This syllogbm then is not of the " why," but of 
the ''that" (a thing is), for the planets are not near because 
they do not twinkle, bat they do not twinkle because they are 
near. It happens indeed that the one may be proved through 
the other, and the demonstration will be of the " why," as let 
C be the planets, B to be near, A not to twinkle, B then is 

present with C, so that A " not to twinkle" will 
rffh/SSi?/*'^ be with Ct It is also a syllogism of the " why," 

for the first cause was assumed. Again, as they 
show the moon to be spherical through increments (of light), 
for if what is thus increased be spherical, and the moon is in- 
creased, it is evident that the moon is spherical, thus then a 

syllogism of the "that" is produced, but if the 
er middiVbc^ middle is placed contrarily,J there is a syllogism 
comes the ma- of the " why," for it is not spherical on account of 
formSiMSoT the increments, but from being spherical she 
5S^^7®**^® receives such increments: let the moon be C, 
f Example (8.) sphencal B, increase A.§ Where again the media 
2. Where the do not reciprocate,^ and what is not the cause is 
ScSrocate?he ^lore known, the "that" is indeed demonstrated, 
^» demon- jjut uot the " why ;" further, where the middle is 
where the mid- placed externally,^ for in these the demonstration 
fy^piLSd*"*^" ^ ^^ *^® "that," and not of the "why," as the 

cause is not assigned. For example, why does 
not a wall breathe ? because it is not an animal, for if this 
was the cause of its not breathing, it would be necessary that 
animal should be the cause of its breathing, since if negation 
is the cause of a thing not being, affirmation is the cause of ita 
being, thus if the disproportion of hot and cold, is the cause 
of not being well, the proportion of these is the cause of bei 
ing well. Likewise if affirmation is the cause of being, nega^ 
tion is the cause of not being, but in things which have beec 
thus explained, what has been stated does not occur, for nol 

' The cause is the middle, in the demonstration of the " why,** ant 
the eflFect is the middle, in the demonstration of the " that." By medi" 
not reciprocating, is meant when we reason affirmativelyy from the effec 
to the remote cause ; as, man is risible, therefore he is animal : here wi 
miss the proximate cause, ** is rational." ' 

^ i. e. before both extremes, in the 2nd figure, in which demonstratia 
through a remote cause (as he will show) occurs. 
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every animal respires.^ A syllogism of such a cause is never- 
theless produced in the middle figure, for example, let A be 
animal, B to respire, C a wall, A then is present with every 
B, (for whatever respires is animal,) but with no C, so that 
. neither is B present with any C, wherefore a wall does not 
respire.* Such causes however resemble things ^ ^^ 
spoken hyperbolically,^ and this is, when we turn ' ^^* 

. aside to speak of the middle, which is more widely extended, 
. as for instance, that saying of Anacharsis, that amongst the 
Scythians there are no pipers, since neither are there any 
vines.' 

As to the sam6 science then, and the position 3 Another dif- 
of the media, these are the differences between a ferenoe be- 
syllogism of, that a thing is, and of why it is, but JSm"? tSe^sii 
in another respect the why differs from the that, ^d the hiini, 
'.. because each is beheld in a different science. Now each beik>nging 
such are those things which so subsist with re- JJiJ^^""* 
ference to each other, as that the one is under the 
other, such as optics with reference to geometry, mechanics 
to the measurement of solids, harmonics to arithmetic, and 
. celestial phenomena to astronomy. Some of these sciences 
; are almost synonymous, as astronomy is both the mathematical 
! and the nautical; and harmony is both mathematical and 

* But only those which have lungs, hence the proximate cause of 
respiration is not animal, but the possession of lungs, which cause how- 
: ever is not assigned. 

B A 

Ex. 4. WhateTer respires is an animal 
- A 

ot No wall is an animal 

ci C B 

I ; . • . No wall respires. 

Q^; * Remote causes being adduced resemble hyperboles, in that more is 
y said than is requisite, for a remote is of wider extension than a proximate 
\ cause. 

f'' * When we leave (the proximate' cause) to speak of that middle which 
'>^s more widely extended than (cause). Taylor. The demonstration of 
...;Anachar8is is thus framed in the 2nd figure. There are no pipers where 
,^y there are no vines, but there are no vines among the Scythians, . * . among 
^^«the Scythians there are no pipers. Now the successive causes to the 

'irst or major premise are, there are no vines because there are no 
.^r; ;rapes ; no grapes is the cause of no wine ; no wine is the cause of no 
' mtoxication ; no intoxication cause of no pipers ; but these intermediate' 

causes are omitted, and the effect is at once connected with the remote cause. 
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that which belongs to the ear. For here to know 
tedg^lfSe^i ^*^ a *J"i*g is, is the province of those wiio ex- 
bciongs to the ercise the sense, but to know why it is, belongs 
theX6r7to the to mathematicians, since these possess the demon- 
SgSS?******^' strations of canses, and often are ignorant of the 
tJuU, as they who contemplating universab, fire- 
quentlj are ignorant of singulars fi:om want of observation. 
But these* are such as being essentially something 
else')' use forms, for mathematics are conversant 
with forms, since they do not regard one certain 
subject, for though the geometrical are of a cer- 
tain subject, yet not so far as they are geometrical 
are they in a subject.^ As optics also to geome- 
try, so is some other science related to optics, as 
for example, the science about the rainbow, for to know that 
it is, appertains to the natural philosopher, but why it is, to 
the optician either simply or mathematically. Many sciences 
i i. e. the St( ^^ which are not arranged under each other 
is known in subsist thus, § for example, medicine with regard to 
buttheSISi In geometry, for to know that circular wounik heal 
another. more slowly is the province of the physician, but 

why (they do so) of the geometrician.^ 



* i. e. the su- 
perior •cienoes. 
t Essentially 
diflerent firom 
their subject 
sciences. 

X Cf. Procli. 
Con. in Euclid. 



Chap. ILW,— The first Figure most mitable to Science. 

1. Mathemati- ^^ *^® figures, the first is especially adapted to 
cai demonstra- science, for both the mathematical sciences carry 

' Viz. because he knows that the capacity of the circle is the largest 
of all figures, having equal perimeters, hence the parts- of a circular 
wound coalesce more slowly. For the development of the chapter, the 
following scheme of demonstration is introduced : 

Demonstratio 

I 



Quod sit 



Propter quid sit 



Obliqua 

per deductionem 

ad impossibile 



Directa 



Per effectum 



Per causam 
remotam 



Non potissima 

pel* causam 

proximam quae 

non est prima 



Potissima 
per causam 
proximam 
et primam. 
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oat their demonBtrations by this, as arithmetic, tions effected 
geometrjy optics, and nearly, so to speak, whatso- ^^gm!^ '^** 
ever sciences investigate the " why," since either 
entirely or for the most part, and in most sciences, s- Also the syi- 
the syllogism of the why is through this figure. ICfJjrcf. Swk 
Wherefore also, on this account, it will be espe- J°^- ,^ 

• 11 J X J a. • /» '^ • ^1 !_• 1. ^ 8. Alsothesci- 

cially adapted to science, for it is the highest pro- ence of toSt/ 
perty of knowledge to contemplate the "why;" *'^**'' 
in the next place, it is possible through this figure alone to 
iuTestigate the science of what a thing is ;' for in the middle 
figure, there is- no affirmative syllogism, but the science of 
what a thing is belongs to affirmation,* and in « i. e. the den- 
the last figure, there is an affirmative, but not an °»"<^° *®"°*- 
universal; but the what a thing is belongs to J^relwn" 
universals, for man is not a biped animal in a densed by this 
certain respect Moreover this has no need of t°i!'e. they are 
those, but they are condensed I and enlarged! S^^fl^^^j'Je "** 
through this, till we arrive at things immediate :\ x^bj proByiio- 
it is evident^ then, that the first figure is in the f *™e.'inde- 
highest degree adapted to scientific knowledge. monstrabie. 

Chap. XV. — Cf immediate negative PropoeUione, 

As it happened that A was present with B indi- i. That one 
vidually, so also it may happen not to be present, Irwy^^nofL^JJl 
and I mean by being present with, or not, indi- J^^j^^jjj^y p"" 
vidually, that there is no medium between them, other. £xam- 
for thus the being present with or not, will not be p*®*- 
according to something else. When then either A or B is in 
a certain whole, || or when both are, it is impos- 
sible that A should not be primarily present with pj^m.^.^; 
B. For let A be in the whole of C, if then B is 
not in the whole of C, (for it is possible that A may be in a 
certain whole, but that B may not be in this,) there will be a 
syllogism IT that A is not present with B, for if C ^incgmestrea 
is present with every A, but with no B A will 
be present with no B. In like manner also, if B is in a cer- 
tain whole, as for instance, in D, for D is with every B, but ' 
A with no D, so that A will be present with no « ^^ cesare. 
B by a syllogism.* In the same wayf it can be t in either ce- 
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sue or camM- shown* if both also are in a certain whole, but 

• That A to not *^** ** ^^ possible that B may not be in the whole 
with B. in which A is, or again A in which B is, is evi- 
^ dent from those co-ordinations f which do not in- 

<ri«rTo*x««i- terchange.* For if none of those, which are in 
the class A C D, is predicated of any of those in B £ F, but 
A is in the whole of H, which is co-arranged with it^ it is 

evident that B will not be in H, for otherwise the 
t Example (1.) ^^^(Jinates would intermingle.^ 

Likewise also if B is in a certain whole, bat if 

neither is in any whole, and A is not present with 
to not'JE,'i?in^ B, it is neccssary that it should not be pres^it 
demonstrable, individually, § for if there shall be a certain mid- 
dle, one of them must necessarily be in a certain whole, for 
there will be a syllogism either in the first, or in the middle 
figure. If then it is in the first, B will be in a certain whole, 
(for it is necessary that the proposition in regard to this 

should be affirmative,) but if in the middle figure 
" ' *' **' * either of them || may be (in the whole), for the 
ne«itive^in°2nd ^^gativc being joined to both,i[ there is a syllo- 
figure. gism,* but there will not be when both the pro- 

• In 2nd figure, positions are negative. 

It is manifestly possible then, that one thing may not be 
individually present with another, also when, and how this 
may happen, we have shown. 

Chap. XVI. — Of Ignorance f according to corrupt position of the 
termsj where t?iere are no Media, 

*i^V*vl^iii The ignorance t which is denominated not ac- 
aiso Jbtn. D. 111. _,*=' ', - _. , ,, 

' ch. 1. cording to negation, but according to disposition, 

1 By co-ordinations, he means the series deduced from each of the ten 
categories, as substances, body, etc. Now what belongs to one class can- 
not be arranged in anoUier ; thus body, which is in the category of sab- 
stance, cannot be in the category of quality. 



Ex. 1. Substance. H. 
Body. A. 
Animated. C. 
Rational. | ^ 
Animal, j 


B. Quality. 

E. Colour. 

F. Whiteness 


« Vide Whately; b. iii. sec. 15— IS 


. 
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is a deception produced through syllogism, and i- Deflnitidn of 
this, happens in two ways, in those things which a5?«a«?,imdit8 
are primarily present, or not present ; for it hap- ^^^'^ 
pens either when one simply apprehends the being present^ 
or not being present, or when he obtains this opinion through 
syllogism : of simple opinion, then, the deception is simple, but 
of that which is through syllogism, it is manifold. For let A 
not be present with any B individually, if then A is concluded 
to be present with B, assuming G as the middle, a person will 
be deceived through syllogism. Hence it is possible that both 
propositions may be false, but it is also possible that only one 
may be so, for if neither A is present with any C, nor C with 
any B, but each proposition is taken contrary, both will be 
false. But it may be that C so subsists with reference to A 
and B, as neither to be under A nor universally (present) with 
B, for it is impossible that B should be in a certain whole, 
since it was said that A is not primarily present ^ ^^^^ j^^ ^^ 
with it ; but A need not be universally present affirmative de- 
with all beings, so that both propositions are false. ®«p**°"- 
Nevertheless, we may assume one proposition as true, not 
either of them casually, but the proposition A C, for the pro- 
position C B will be always false, because B is in none ; but 
A C may be (true), for instance, if A is present individually, 
both with C and B, for when the same thing is primarily pre- 
dicated of many things, neither will be predicated of neither ; 
it makes no difference however if it (A) be not individually 
present with it (C). 

The deception then of being present, is by these g Negative de- 
and in this way only, (for there was not a syllo- caption in- 
gism of being present in* another figure,*) but the fintandmiddie 
deception of not being present with, is in the first 5*^^!* ^mi. 
and middle figure. t I^t us first then declare in Prior, b.i. 
how many ways it occurs in the first, and under ImittS^ 
what prepositional circumstances. It may then cause no uni- 
happen when both propositions are false, e. g. if sion proved in 
A is present individually with C and B, for if A **• 
should be assumed present with no C, but C with every B, 
the propositions will be false. But (deception) is possible, 
when one proposition is false, and either of them casually; 
for it is possible that A C may be true, but C B false ; A C 
true, because A is not present with all beings, but C B false, 
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because it is impossible tbat C should be with B, with 
nothing of which A is present; for otherwise 
witoSSUc,** the proposition A C will be no longer true,* 
Tis. with B at the same time, if both are tme, the c<HiclQflion 
der c. also Will be true. J But it is also possible that C 

Pitor^L^.' ^ °^*y ^ true, when the other proposition is 
1—4. false, as if B is in C and in A, for onef most ne- 

I c.' cessarilj be under the other, § so that if A should 

be assumed present with no C, the proposition 
Ii.e.ptftiaii7. ^11 be false.) It is clear then, that when one 
Y i.e. the eon. proposition is falsc, and also when both are, the 

du«on^m be gyi|^jgi3jQ ^^ ^ f^g^^^ 

In the middle figure, however, it is not possible 
2. Middle flg. ^y^^^ ^^^^ propositions should be wholly false, for 
when A is present with every B, it will be impossible to assume 
• Any term. ^^7 thing,* which is present with every individual 
t With everr of the one, but with no individual of the other ; "f 
cwDeftoes, or but WO must SO assume the propositions that the 
erc^°B in*"* (naiddle) may be present with one (extreme), and 
Onare. not be present with the other, if indeed there is 

J In 2nd figure, to be a syllogism.J If then, when they are thus 
assumed, they are false, it is clear that, when taken contrarily, 
they wiU subsist vice versa, but this is impossible.^ Still 
there is nothing to prevent each being partly false, as if C is 
with A, and with a certain B ; for if it should be assumed 
present with every A, but with no B, both propositions in* 
deed would be false, yet not wholly, but partially. The same 
I So that the ^^^ occur whcu the negative is placed vice versi. § 
neg. prop, it But it is possiblc that one proposition, and either 
™^°'' of them, may be false, ft)r what is present with 

n Because B is every A, will be also with B,|| if then C is as- 
spedes of A. gmne^ present with the whole of A, but not pre- 
sent with the whole of B, C A vdll be true, but the proposi- 
tion C B false. Again, what is present mth no B, wiU not 
be present with every A ; for if with A, it would also be with 
B, but it was not present ; if then C should be assumed pre- 
sent with the whole of A, but with no B, the proposition C 

' They will be true when the arrangement is such that negation re> 
suits from affirmation, and affirmation from negation ; but this will be 
impossible, because when the conclusion is false, the prop, cannot be 
true. 
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B will be true, but the other false.* The same * Either wholly 
wiir happen if the negative is transposed,! for ^^f^f^^ 
what is in no A, will neither be in any B ; if then tive beconMs 
C ia assumed not present with the whole of A, *^e major. 
but present with the whole of B, the proposition A C will be 
true, but the other false.! Again, also, it is false ^^^jj ^ 
to assume that what is present with every B, is 
with no A ; for it is necessary, if it is with every B, that it 
should be also with a certain A ; if then C is assumed pre- 
sent with every B, but with no A, the proposition 
C B will be indeed true, but C A false.§ Hence, J.^JJuiu^"'^ 
it is evident that when both propositions are false, 
and when one only is so, there will be a syllogism deceptive 
in individuals.^ 

Chap. X.YU.'^Oontinuation of the same unth Media. 

In those which are not individually present,! or j syiiogUmof 
which are not present, when a syllogism of the i^© f^^!* pro- 

/• 1 • J j^i. 1 'J. J* duced in medi- 

false is produced through an appropriate medium, ates, when the 
both propositions cannot be false, but only the ?*]^utVft** 
major. But I mean by an appropriate medium, medium, 
that through which there is a syllogism of contra- ^ j ^ ^ ^j^_ 
diction. T For let A be with B through the me- ciuiion contra- 
dium of C, since then we must take C B as af- oJigSIi faS^* 
firmative, if there is to be a syllogism, it is clear conciuaioD. 
that this will be always true, for it is not con- , j^ j^ ^^^ 
verted.* A C, on the other hand, will be false, changed into a 
for when this is converted, a contrary syllogism '^'fif**^^*- 
arises.^ So also if the middle is assumed from another affinity, 
as for instance, if D is in the whole of A, and is predicated of 
every B, for the proposition D B must necessarily remain,* 
but the other proposition must be converted,* so that the one 
(the minor) will be always true, but the other (the major) 
always false. Deception also of this kind is almost the same 

* In those cases which have no medium. 

' A syllogism with a conclusion opposite to the true conclusion, and 
which produces deception opposed to true science. 
^ Because the minor in Uie 1st fig. must continue afiirm. 

* i. e. the major must be changed into a negative. 
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csMof both ^ ^^^^ which is throogh an appropriate medium, 
moposttion* bttt if the syllogism should not be through an ap- 
being false. propriate medium,^ when indeed the middle is 
under A, but is present with no B, it is necessary that both 
propositions should be false. For the propositions must be 
assumed contrary to the way in which they subsist, if a syl- 
logism is to be formed,' for when they are thus assumed both 
are false, as if A is with the whole of D, but D present with 
no B, for when these are converted, there will be a syllogism, 
and both propositions will be false. When however the me- 
dium is not under A, for instance, D, A D will be true, but 
• vide An ^ ^ ^*^ ^^^ A D is true, because D was not in 
Prior, b. Leh. A, but D B falsc, bccause if it were true the con- 
^~^' elusion also would be true,* but it was false. 

- „ .. Through the middle figure however, when de- 

8. BoiD prop. . P _ ,..*?. ., 1 » « « 

cannot be ccption IS produced, it IS impossible that both 
the'^mwdir *° propositions should be wholly false, (for when B 
figure, iifhen ig under A, it is possible for nothing to be pre- 
produced. Sent with the whole of the one, but with nothing 
f Vide pre- of the Other, as has been observed before, f) but 
ceding chapter. ^^^ proposition may be false whichever may hap- 
pen. For if G is with A and with B, if it be assumed pre- 
sent with A, but not present with B, the proposition A C will 
be true, but the other false ; again, if C be assumed present 
with B, but with no A, the proposition C B will be true, bnt 
the other false. 

4. Affirmative ^^ ^^'^^ *^® syllogism of deception be n^ative, 
deception. it has been shown when and through what the 
t In Barbaim. deception wiU occur, but if it be affirmative,} 
when it is through an appropriate medium, it is impossible^ 
§ Affirmative, that both should be false, for C B must necessarily 
flgtire?* *'^ remain,§ if there is to be a syllogism,|| as was also 
' ^'2" ^*"' observed before. Wherefore C A will be always 
ftS^. ™ ^ false, for it is this which is converted.f Likewise 

' When it is through a medium by which a true conclusion cannot be 
proved : thus, through " brute," it can never' be proved that " man is a 
living being." Taylor. 

' i. e. to form a negative in the 1st figure, (Celarent,) it is necessary in 
the major prop, that Uie first be denied of the middle, and in the minor 
that the middle should be afl&rmed of the last 
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alsOy if the middle be taken from another class, as was ob- 
served in negative deception, for the proposition D B most 
of necessity remain, but A D be converted, and the decep- 
tion is the jsame as the former. But when it is not through 
an appropriate medium, if D be under A, this* ^ xhe major 
indeed will be true, but the other f false, for A ^^ ' 
may possibly be present with many things which 
are not under each other. ^ If however D is not under A, 
this X will evidently be always fabe, (for it is as- j ^^ ^.^^ 
sumed affirmative,) for D B may be as well true as 
false, since nothing prevents A being present with no D, but 
D with every B, as animal with (no) science, but science with 
(all) music. Again, (nothing prevents) A from being present 
with no D, and D with no B : it is clear then that when the 
medium is not under A, both propositions, and either of them, 
as it may happen, may be false. 

In how many ways then, and through what, syllogistic de- 
ceptions are possible, both in things immediate, and in those 
which are demonstrated, has been shown. 

Chap. XVIII, — Of the Dependence of Uhiversah upon IndttcttoUy 
and of the latter upon Sense. 

It is clear, also, that if any sense be deficient, a ^ ^ iversai. 
certain science must be also deficient, which we from^hichde- 
cannot possess, since we learn either by induction ™^eedi!*dJ- 
or by demonstration. Now demonstration is from p«iid upon in- 
universals, but induction from particulars, it is fauwupon* 
impossible however to investigate universals, ex- wnse. (Cf. Eth. 
<5ept through induction, since things which are Rhet. b.'i.ch. 
said to be from abstraction, will be known through |j*"^ ^- ^ *'^- 
induction; 2 if any one desires to make it ap- 

' The expression, present with, must be taken generally, for the being 
attributed, whether affirmatively or negatively, to many things not un- 
der each other; thus " brute" is affirmatiTely attributed to ** quadruped," 
but negatively to "man;" but "man" is not subjected to "brute." 
Taylor. 

« Vide Hill's Logic, and Aldrich de Prsdicab. form. ; Whately's Logic, 
book ii. ch. 5, and book iv. ch. 1. Universals are gained by abstraction, 
because we separate the points of concord, concomitant with a certain 
number of individuals, itom those points in which they differ, hence 
Locke cidls all universals abstract terms. Properly speaking, abstraction 
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parent that some things ire present with eaeh genus, ahhoogh 
they are not separable, so fiur as eaehis snoh a thing. Never- 
thdess, it is impossible for those who have not sense to make 
an induction, for sense is conversant with singulars, as tfal^ 
science of them cannot be received, since neither (can it be 
obtained) from universals without induction, nor through in- 
duction without sense. 

Chap. XIX. — Of the Principles of Demonstration, whether they are 
Finite or Infinite. 

Evert syllogism consists of three terms, and one indeed is 
able to demonstrate that A is with G from its being present 
with B, and this last with G, but the other is negative, having 
one proposition (to the effect) that one certain thing is in 
another, but the other proposition (to the effect) that it is not 
with it Now it is clear, that the same are principles, and 
what are called hypotheses, since it is necessary to demon- 
strate by thus assuming these,^ e. g. that A is present with C 
through B, and again, that A is with B through another me- 
1. By those dium, and that B is with G in like manner. By 
I^ aSo! *u i« *^ose then who syllogize according to opinion only, 
to be consider- and dislectlcally, this alone it is clear must be 

is the separation of one portion of the attributes co-existing in any object 
from the rest ; hence, in this sense, Aristotle applies the expression here, 
rd i^ di^aipkfffwQ, to geometrical magnitudes, because the geometer con- 
siders only the properties of the figure, separating them from those of the 
material m which it is found. (Cf. An. Post i. ch. 5.) " Induction," 
says Taylor, " is so far subservient to the acquisitions of science, as it 
evocates into energy in the soul, those universals firom which demonstra- 
tion consists. For the universal, which is the proper object of science, 
is not derived firom particulars, since these are infinite, and every induc- 
tion of them must be limited to a finite number. Hence the perception 
o{ the all and the every is only excited, and not produced, by induction." 
Gf. Trendelen. de An. p. 478. Biese 1. Sententia nostri loci haec est 
Universales propositiones omnes inductione comparantur, quum etiam 
in iis qu8B a sensibus maxime aliena videntur et quae ut mathematica (rd 
i( d^atpsfftuQ) cogitatione separantnr a materilL qu&cum conjuncta sunt, 
inductione probentur ea quae de genere, ad quod demonstratio pertineat 
prsedicentur xaff avrd et cum ejus natur& conjuncta sint. Inductio au- 
tem iis nititur qus sensibus percipiuntur ; nam res singulares sentiuntur, 
scientia vero rerum singularium, non datur sine inductione, non datur in- 
ductio, sine sensu. Waitz. Cf. Metap. b. ii. andvi.; De Anim&, b. iii. iv. 
^ So that both prop, affiltm, or one affirms and the other denies. 
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CQDsideTed, viz. whether the sjUpgism is produced ed whether the 
from propositions as probable as possible, so that JSm frSf pro- 
if there is in reality a medium between A and B, 1^?***°' **p^ 
bat it does not appear, he who sjUogizes through *^ y ?"»*»>>>•• 
this, will have syllogized dialecticallj. But as to truth, it be- 
hoves us to make our observations from things inherent : ^ it 
happens thus. Since there is that, which is itself predicated 
of something else, not according to accident^* but » cf ^^ ^ 
I mean bj according to accident, as we saj some- 
times, that that white thing is a man, not similarly saying, 
that a man i^ a white thing, for man not being any thing else 
is white, but it is a white thing, because it happens to a man 
to be white :^ there are then some such things as are predi- 
cated per se. Let C be a thing of this kind which is not it- 
self present with any thing else, but let B be pri- ^ in„nedj|^tei 
marilyf present with this, without any thing else ^ ^' 

between. Again, also let E be present in like manner with 
F, and this with B, is it then necessary that this should stop, 
or is it possible to proceed to infinity?* Once more, if 
nothing is predicated of A per se, but A is primarily present 
with H, nothing prior intervening, and H with G, and this 
with B, is it necessary also that this should stop, or can this 
likewise go on to infinity?* Now this so much 
differs from the former, that the one is, whether ih^tSi? ^^ 
it is possible by beginning from a thing of that *^^ ^^^La 
kind,| which is present with nothing else, but to'falfimty. 
something else present with it, to proceed upward JJ^ Juw^ * 
to infinity ; but the other is, beginning from that 
which is itself predicated of another, but nothing predicated 
of it,§ whether it is possible to proceed to infinity 
downward. Besides, when the extremes are finite, ittribuS*"** 
is it possible that the media may be infinite ? I 
mean, for instance, if A is present with C, but the medium of 
them is B, and of B and A there are other media^ and of 
these again others, whether it is possible or impossible for 
these also to proceed to infinity ? To consider this however 

I Whether the propositions are really immediate. 
' I read this sentence with Buhle, Bekker, and Waitz. 
' So that a first predicate may not be found, 
f So that a last subject may not be found. 
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• cf h s ^' ^^® same as to consider whether demonstra- 
f If so, th«ra tioDS proceed to infinity,* and whether there is 
^e?p?M!for demonstration of every thing,f or whether there 
thaM are inde- is a termination (of the extremes) reUtively to 
MeUp. lib. i. 6ftC" Other.* 

■ad u. I gay also the same in respect of negative syl- 

to negauvet " ^^S^^™^ ^^^ propositions, for instance, whether A 
is primarily present with no B, or there will be a 
certain medium with which it was not before present, as if G 
(is a medium), which is present with every B ; and again, 
with something else prior to this, as whether (the 
Bmln^^ba?* medium is) BL, which is present with every G ; for 
Taylor imd in these also, either those are infinite with which 
"no< present." first they are^ present, or the progression stops. 

The same thing however does not occur in 
does not exist things which are convertible, since in those which 
wciprocaSs.**' *^ mutually predicated of each other, there is 
nothing of which first or last a thing is predi- 
cated ;^ for in this respect all things subsist similarly with 
respect to all, whether those aro infinite, which are predi- 
§ The predi- catcd of the samc, or whether both § subjects of 
cates and sub- doubt Bve infinite, except that the conversion can- 
not be similarly made ; but the one is as accident^ 
but the other as predication.* 

* i. e. whether there may be found a last subject, which is the bound- 
ary of the progression downward from the first attribute ; and also whe- 
ther there may be found a first attribute, by which the progression from 
the last subject upward will be terminated. IXp^c aXXiyXa irfpaivtaOm, 
dicuntur quorum termini medii non infiniti sunt, ut sive uno sive pluribus 
terminis mediis interjectis major cum minore continue ratiocinatione 
connectatur in conclusione. Waitz. 

* In circular proofe, as in the circle itself, there is not a first nor last. 
' Whether the attributes are infinite, in terms convertible, they may 

become subjects, or whether both attributes and subjects are infinite, the 
effect is the same, and Aristotle shows that these investigations may be 
adapted to reciprocals, when one is per se predicated of the other, and 
the other from accident. Excluding the last, the inquiry is whether the 
subjects and predicates which are so per se, are finite or infinite. A 
thing is attributed from accident, as man to a white thing ; but per se as 
risibility to a man. Predication therefore is now assumed for attribute 
per se, as will be shown in chap. 22. 
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Chap. XX.— Of Finite Media, 

That media cannot be vifinite, if the predica- j Medjanot 
tions, both downward and upward, stop, is evi- infinite Trhere 
dent : I call indeed the predication upward, which tiwi? sto^Ex- 
tends to the more universal, but the downward pianatwn and 
that which proceeds to the particular. For if ^^' 
when A is predicated of F, the media are infinite, that is 
B,* it evidently may be possible that from A in a • ais the high- 
descending series, one thing may be predicated of p t^e^t*8ub- 
another to infinity, (for before we arrive at F, there ject, b the me- 
are infinite media,) and from F in an ascending se- ^^' 
ries, there are infinite (attributes) before we arrive at A. Hence, 
if these things are impossible,! it is also impos- ^ t^j^^ there 
sible that there should be infinite media between should he infi- 
A and F ; for it does not signify if a man should a, and Infinite 
say that some things of A B FJ so mutually ad- J^^^^Sz^^* 
here, as that there is nothing intermediate, but Taylor and ' 
that others cannot be assumed. § For whatever BuWe'k^fi^'. 
I may assume of B,^ the media with reference to § Because they 
A or to F,|| will either be infinite or not, and it "xhe media 
is of no consequence from what the infinites first p^^^^between*^ 
begin,^ whether directly or not directly, for those Band a. 
which are posterior to them are infinite. 

Chap. XXI. — It is shown that there are no Infinite Media in 
Negative Demonstration, 

It is apparent also, that in negative demonstra- J^ ^o^*^*Jnfin- 

tion the progression will stop, if indeed in affirm- ity of media in 

•ative it is stopped in both (series),f for let it be S^SSration. 

impossible to proceed to infinity upward from the proved in the 

last,^ (I call the last that which is itself not pre- f Ife. bofr**' 

sent with any thing else, but something else SJgcendiSg*"'^ 

with it, for instance, F,) or from the first* to the * Predicate. 

> i. e. whatever medinin is assumed between A and F ; for the infinite 
media between A and F are signified by the letter B. 

* Whether from either (A or F) of the extremes, or from some me- 
dium. Infinites are eftrectly or tmmediately placed fi'om A or from F, 
but not diieciXy when they are from some medium. 

* That is, in affirmative syllogisms, upward from the last subject. 

u 
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last, (I call the first that which is indeed itself predicated 
of something else, but nothing else of it). K then these 
things are so, the progression must stop in negation, for the 

not being present is demonstrated triply,* since 
flim'!^*'*'^ either B is present with every individual with 

which C is, but A is present with none with 
which B is. In B C therefore, and always in the other pro- 
t In the proof position,t it is ncccssary to proceed to immediates, 
of the minor, for this proposition is affirmative.^ With regard 
t A;°tbepredi- to the Other J howcvcr it is clear, that if it is not 
m^m *^^ present with something else prior, for instance, 
§ Because in with D, it will be requisite that this (D) should 
middriJp«. be present with every B.§ Also if again itH is 
dicateofthe not present with Something else prior to D,f it 
iT^^cVa. will require that* to be present with every D, so 

f As with E. that since the upward progression stops, the 
A r^ VI ^ 4 downward progression will jdso stop, and there 

t Of which A .,, , '^ t. /». .1 1.1 •. ' 

is immediately Will be Something first With which it 18 not prev. 
denied. scnt.f Moreover if B is with every A, but with 

no C, A will be with no C ; again, if it is required to show 
t Viz. prop. B *^s,$ it is evident, that it may be demonstrated 
c. either through the superior mode,§ or through 

§ 1. e. figure. ^^^^ ^^ through the third, now the first has been 
2- spoken of, but the second shall be shown. Thus 

indeed it may demonstrate it,^ as, for instance, that D is pre- 
sent with every B, but with no C, if it is necessary that any 
II As D. thing II should be with B,^ and, again, if thisf is 

* ilrJ*?* .„ not present with C,* something elset is present 

* Which will .,*^-r-w 1.1. . . • .t A 1 /» 

be shown. With D, which IS uot prcscut With O, whereiore 
t As E. since the perpetually being present with some- 

thing superior stops, the not being present will also stop. But 
the third mode was if A indeed is present with every B, but- 
C is not present, C will not be present with every A ;* again, 

* It is assumed that there is do infinite progression in affinnative prop., 
because this will be proved in the following chapter, 

* The syllogism in the 2nd fig. will prove B to be predicated of no C 
^ In order that a syllogism may be formed in Camestres ; if, on the 

other hand, D is predicated of every C, and of no B, it would be in 
Cesare. 

* This is a particular prop., in order to effect a syllogism in Bokardo, 
as Aristotle will shortly prove it in the third figure ; if it were universal 
in Felapton, it could not be proved in this figure. 
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this will be demonstrated eitiher through the 

above-mentioned modes,* or in a similar manner,t 2nd figire.**' 

in those modes the progression stops, J but if thus, + Through the 

it will again be assumed that B is present with z. ' 

E, with every individual of which C is not pre- ^ ^^^^ *^®^^- 
sent. This § again, also, will be similarly demon- . 4-^** ^ ^S°* 

strated,|| but since it is supposed that the down- iT^in theTrd ' 

ward progression stops, C also, which is not ^^xhatis.ane- 

present with,1f will evidently stop. gative prop. 

Nevertheless, it appears plain, that if it should not be de- 
monstrated in one way, but in all, at one time from the first 
figure, at another from the second or the third, that thus also 

the progression will stop, for the ways are finite,* » ^^ 
but it is necessary that finite things being finitely 
assumed should be all of them finite. . 

That in negation then the progression stops, ^ xayiorand 

if it does so in afiirmation, is clear,f but that it Buhie end 

must stop in them \ is thus manifest to those who j^n affirma- 

consider logically.* 'ions. 



Chap. XXII. — That there are no Infinite Media in Affirmative 
Demonstration. 

In things predicated therefore as to what a thing , of predica- 
is, this is clear, for if it is possible to define, or if tions.asto 
the very nature of a thing may be known, but S.fherecMnot 
infinites cannot be passed through, it is necessary Jfffe^eJc/of* 
that those things should be finite which are pre- predication 
dicated with respect to what a thing is. We poiw^^dout. 
must however speak universally thus : a white thing we may 
truly say walks, also that that great thing is wood ; more- 
over, that the wood is great, and that the man walks, yet 
there is a difference between speaking in this way and in 

^ Aristotle calls those arguments logical which are not derived from the 
nature of a thing, but analytical are opposed to them, because they re- 
solve things into their principles ; the one method is, as Waitz says, an 
accurate demonstration, which depeinds upon the true principles of the 
thing itself; the other, that which is satisfied with a certain probable 
ratiocination. Cf. Philop. ; also Biese i. p. 261 ; Waitz in loc. Cicero 
(de Finib. i. 7) calls the " logical" that part of philosophy, ** quae sit qus- 
rendi ac disserendi.*' 

u 2 
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that. For when I saj that that white thing is wood, then I 
saj that what happens to be white is wood, but what is white 
is not, as it were, a subject to wood, since neither being white, 
nor what is a certain white thing, became wood, so that it is not 
(wood) except from accident. But when I say that the wood is 

white, I do not say that something else is white, 
ttoV^JLT**' ^"* ^* happens to that* to be wood, (as when I 

say that a musician is white, for then I mean that 
the man is white, to whom it happens to be a musician,) 
but wood is the subject which became (white), not being any 
thing else than what is wood, or a certain piece of wood. If 

indeed it is necessary to assign names, let speak- 
l thhe. ''^^ ^ng in this way f be to predicate, but in that way J 
X A« that which be either by no means to predicate, or to predicate 
woodier. Met. indeed, not simply, but according to accident. 
Ub.v. Phy.iib. -pb^^ which is predicated is as white, but that of 

which it is predicated as wood ; now let it be sup- 
posed that the predicate is always spoken of what it is predi- 
cated of simply, and not according to accident, for thus demon- 
strations demonstrate. Therefore when one thing is predi- 
cated of one, it will be predicated either in respect of what a 
thing is, or that it is a quality, or a quantity, or a relative, 
or an agent, or a patient, or that it is some where, or at 
some time. 

2. True predi- Moreover, those which signify substance, sig- 
dSne whanhe ^^^^ ^^** *^® thing of which they are predicated, 
subject u, or is that which it is, or something belonging to it, 
areaccWenu. y^^^ whatever do not signify substance, but are 
predicated of another subject, which is neither the thing itself, 
nor something belonging to i^ are accidents, as white is pre* 
dicated of man, since man is neither white, nor any thing 
which belongs to white, but is perhaps animal, for man is 
that which is a certain animal. Such as do not signify sub- 
stance it is necessary should be predicated of a certain sub- 
ject, and not be something white, which is white, not being 
any thing else. For, farewell to ideas, for they are mere 
I Of ch 11 prattling8,§ and if they exist, are nothing to the 

subject, since demonstrations are not about such 
things.' 

* Taylor tells us quaintly, '* that Aristotle is not serious in the ob- 
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Again, if this is not a quality of this, and that 
of this, neither a quality of a quality, it is impos- 
sible that they should be thus mutually predicated of each 
other, still they may possibly be truly said, but cannot truly 
be mutually predicated. For will they be predicated as sub- 
stance, as being either the genus or the difference of what is 
predicated ? It has been shown that these will not be infinite, 
neither in a descending nor in an ascending progression, as 
for instance, man is a biped, this an animal, this something 
else ; neither can animal be predicated of man, this of Callias, 
this of something else,* in respect to what a thing , j ^ j„ ^^ ^_ 
is. For we may define the whole of this to be finite Beries.cf. 
substance, but we cannot penetrate infinites by ^"'^ *^'^"* 
perception,! wherefore neither are there infinites are incapabfJ 
upwards or downwards, for we cannot define that ®' definition. 
of which infinites are predicated. They will not indeed be 
mutually predicated of each other as genera, for genus would 
be a part itse^*, neither will quality nor any of the other cate- 
gories be (mutually) predicated, except by accident, for all 
these are accidents, and are predicated of sub- 3. jn ^4^^^, 
stances. But neither will there be infinites in case there cm- 
ascending series,:^ for of each thing, that is predi- nite Beries 
cated, which signifies either a certain quality, or JiJureo? Site-* 
a certain quantity, or something of this kind, or gory. 
those which are in the substance, but these are LT^'inflSte 
finite, and the genera of the categories are finite, accidents. 
since (a category) is either quality, or quantity, or relation, or 
action, or passion, or where, or when. One thing is however 
supposed to be predicated of one,§ but those not § i e. proposi- 
to be mutually predicated which do not signify *»on^*f? pot 

■L ^ ^1 . r ^ , „ ^, . -I ^ ° -L •: multiplied by 

what a thing is, since all these are accidents, but theconjunction 
some are per se, others after a difierent manner, of attributes. 
and we say all these are predicated of a certain subject, 

jections which he urges against Plato's theory of ideas ; for that demon- 
stration cannot exist (from the .testimony of Aristotle himself) unless the 
existence of ideas be admitted conformably to the doctrine of Plato/' in 
total opposition to what is stated in the 1 1th chap. What Aristotle means 
is, that ideas, even if they exist, are of little use to effect demonstration, 
because the latter cannot subsist unless there be iv Kara iroXXwv ; but 
since ideas subsist per se, (xioptcn-a Itrnv,) they cannot be predicated of 
others. Vide also Metap. lib. ix. (x.) and lib. xii. (xiii.) ed. Leipsic. 
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but that accident is not a certain subject, for we do not as- 
sume any thing of this kind to be, which not being any thing 
else, is said to be what it is said to be, but we saj that it is 
predicated of something else, and certain other things of 
another thing.* Neither then can one thing be predicated of 
one (infinitely) upwards, nor downwards, for those of which 
accidents are predicated, are such as are contained in the sub- 
stance of each thing, but these are not infinite. 
jecte**g*"D. ^®*^ these indeed and accidents are ascending, 
t i.e. immedi- and both are not infinite, wherefore it is neces- 
f Asc. sary that there should be something* of which 

5 AsH. primarily t something $ is predicated, and some- 

Ltlw^A!'''^'' ^^^^S else§ of this, also that this should stop, 
^ Prior to B. and that there should be something || which is 
rgnotwSg^rior neither predicated of another prior thingj^f nor 
*o A. another prior thing of it.* 

This then is said to be one mode of demon- 
that a medkite stratiou, but there is another besides, if there is 
proposition ^ demonstration of those of which certain things 

may be proved. , ni i . 

are previously predicated, but oi what there is 
demonstration, it is not possible to be better afiected towards 
them than to know them, nor can we know without demon- 
stration.* Still if thisf becomes known through 
sion.*' ^^^^ " these, J but these we do not know, nor are better 
miles' ^'^*" affected towards them than if we knew them, 
neitlier shall we obtain scientific knowledge of 
that which becomes known through these. If then it is pos- 
sible to know any thing simply through demonstration, and 
§ cf. Prior An. ^^^ ^'*^™ Certain things, nor from hypothesis, § it 
ii. ch. 18. is necessary that the intermediate predications 
5. If there is should stop ; for if they do not stop, but there is 
predication, always Something above what is assumed, there 
cS'Sdit?" ^11 ^® ^ demonstration of all things, so that if 
we cannot pass through infinites, we shall not 
know by demonstration those things of which there is de- 
monstration. If then we are not better affected towards 
them than if we knew them, it will be impossible to know 

* As whiteness of a swan, blackness of a crow. 

* To first principles (indemonstrable) we are better affected than if we 
knew tUeni through demonstration, as was shown in ch. 2. 
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any thing by demonstration simply, but by hy- * if the pro- 
pothesis.*^ Si"!'*''""* 

Logically then from these things a person may 
believe about what has been said, but analyti- proved SSyti- 
cally^ it is more concisely manifest thus, that caiiy from the 
there cannot be infinite predicates in demonstra- "huigs which'^ 
tive sciences, the subject of» the present treatise, "^.'*''fj!*^**®* 
either in an ascending or descending series. For 
demonstration is of such things as are essentially present with 
things, essentially in two ways, both such as are in them in 
respect of what a thing is, and those in which the things 
themselves are inherent in respect of what a thing is, thus 
the odd in number which indeed is inherent in number, but 
number itself is inherent in the definition of it,f 
again also, multitude or the divisible is inherent ^d.****^*^* 
in the definition of number. Still neither of 
these can be infinites, nor as the odd is predicated of number, 
for again there will be something else in the odd, J j ^^ ^ inequai- 
in which § being inherent, || (the odd) would be J^y- , , - . 
inherent, and if this be so, number will be first tion of which.' 
inherent in those things which are inherent in it. |[^^ ®- ^° *^® 
If then such infinites cannot be inherent in the ^ cf. Met. As 
one,ir neither will there be infinites in ascend- the finite can- 

. . c- •^■, ' ' -1 n -1 1 T Dot contain 

mg series. Still it is necessary that all should infinity. 
be inherent in the first,* for example, in number, *?'?'?« **»e, 

J T. ' J.X, 4. *u X xi- -n • third is in the 

and number m them,j so that they will recipro- second, and the 

cate, but not be more widely extensive. Neither g^^J"*^ "* *^® 

are those infinite which are inherent in the defi- t in their de- 

nition of a thing, J for if they were, we could not j°cf!°Metap. 

define, so that if all predicates are predicated per i^^. ix. (x.f. 

se, and these are not infinite, things in an upward progression . 
will stop, wherefore also those which descend. 

* Jam si vera scientia demonstratione comparari potest, quae neces- 
sario vera sit, ut non pendeat ex' aliis condltionibus quibuscunque, quae 
et esse possint, et non esse, terminorum medionim, quibus demonstratio 
utitur, numerus non erit infinitus : nam si esset, et omnia demonstrari 
possent, et, quia infinitam demonstrationem perficere non liceret, quaedam 
demonstrari non possent, ut demonstratio non efficeret veram scientiam, 
sed hypotheticam, h. e. non cogeretur quod demonstratur ex proposition- 
ibus certis, sed ex propositionibus quae, quamquam ipsae demonstrari de- 
berent, tamen pro certis sumtaB essent. Waitz. By hypothesis, he alludes 
to what is not self-evidently certain, but is assumed to be so. 

^ From the principles and essence of demonstration. Vide supra. 
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6. That then 
is not infinitj 
of media. 



If then this be so, those ^also which are between 
the two terms will be always finite, but if this 
be the case, it ia clear now that there must neces- 
sarily be principles of demonstrations, and that there is not 
demonstration of all things, as we observed in the 
beginning,* certain persons assert. For if there be 
principles, neither are all things demonstrable, nor can we pro- 
gress to infinity, since that either of these should be, is nothing 
else than that there is no proposition immediate and indivisible, 
but that all things are divisible, since what is demonstrated 
t The middle. ^^ demonstrated from the termf being inwardly 
introduced, and not from its being (outwardly) as- 
sumed.} ^ Wherefore if this § may possibly proceed 
to infinity, the media between two terms || might 
pStions?^^™^ also possibly be infinite, but this is impossible, if 
tb****M*T^^d predications upwards and downwards stop, and 
attributeonhe that they do stop, has been logically shown before, 
first prop. and analytically now. 



X ExtrinsecuB 

definitio. 

Buhle. 

§ The demon 



1. Case where 
no common 
ground of in- 
herency sub- 
sists. 
IT As C of D. 



Chap. XXIII.— Certew Corollaries, 

From what has been shown it appears plain that 
if one and the same thing is inherent in two, for 
instance, A in C and in D, when one ia not pre- 
dicated of the other,f either not at all or not uni- 
versally, then it is not always inherent according 
to something common.* Thus to the isosceles 
and to the scalene triangle, the possession of an- 
gles equal to two right, is inherent according to 
something common,f for it is inherent so far as 
each is a certain ngure,:^ and not so far as it is 
something else.§ This however is not always the 
case, for let B be that according to which A is 

* Being assumed between the subject and attribute of the prop, to be 
proved. Thus the middle term is assumed in the first figure, in which it 
is subjected to the attribute, i. e. to the greater extreme, and is attributed 
to the subject, i. e. to the less extreme. Taylor. By the middle being 
inwardly introduced, he means that in order to demonstrate A B, A must 
be predicated of C, and C of B, but A of B, and B of C. Upon the above 
chap., compare Metap. lib. iii. iv. vi. ix. xiii. ; Eth. book i. ch. 6 ; De 
Anim. b. iii. Vide also H ill's Logic, de Definitione, and Whately's Logic, 
b. ii. ch. 5, and b. iii. sec. 10. 



• Some term 
in common 
predicated of C 
and D. 

t Vix. triangle. 
X i. e. triangle. 
f Vis. scalene, 
isoeeeles, etc. 
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inherent in C D, then it is evident^ that B is also inherent in 
C, and in D, according to something else com- . ^^ j, 
mon,* and tliat also f according to something else^ t £ is in c 
80 that between two terms, § infinite terms may 1\Jt. 
be inserted, but this is impossible.! It is not lynJc^'T^B^ 
then necessary that the same thing should always and d. ' 
be inherent in many, according to something com- " ^***® ^^' ^^' 
mon, since indeed there will be immediate propositions ; it is 
moreover requisite that the terms should be in the same genus, 
and from the same individuals, since that which is common 
will be of those which are essentially inherent, for it is im- 
possible to transfer thin£:s which are demonstrated 

r^ -^ X? «r IT Vide ch. 6. 

irom one genus to another.! 

But it is also manifest that when A is with B, j. cases of pro- 
if there is a certain middle, we may show that B positional de- 
is with A, and the elements of this * are these and "Sen aVertain 
whatever are media, for immediate propositions, "J^^jJ™ " 
either all of them, or those which are universal, • of the con- 
are elements.^ Yet if there is not (a medium) <=i"«i'>n » is a. 
there is no longer demonstration, but this is the way to prin- 
ciples.f In like manner, if A is not with- B, if ^ ^o first prin- 
there is either a middle, or something prior to cipies. 
which it J is not present, § there is a demonstra- ^ soWaitzand 
tion,^ but if not, there is no demonstration, but a ?*J^"- 
principle, and there are as many elements as 
terms,! for the propositions of these are the prin- " ^**^ ^* 
cipies of demonstration. As also there are certain indemon- 
strable principles, that this is that, and that this is present with 
that, so there are also that this is not that, and that this is not 

* Because if a thing is inherent in two things, it is inherent mediately. 
Taylor. 

' Immediate particular propositions are not the principles of demon- 
strations, but of inductions. Upon the use of the word <rroixeTa, by Aris- 
totle, cf. Ammonius upon Catego. ch. 12; also Biese i. p. 381, note 5, 
Trendelenburg Platonis de I dels. In the Topics, as Waitz observes, he 
uses oToix^Xa as synonymous with tSvoi, for certain universal arguments, 
from which, with some appearance of truth, a thing may be either proved 
or refuted. Top. lib. iv. ch. 1, etc. The sense here, of elements, seems 
most suggestive of their meaning, viz. that of certain principles of dis- 
putation, which when provided, enable us rightly to conduct an argument. 

• If there is a certain middle (C) through which A is proved not pre- 
sent with B, A will first be denied of G in the major premise, and after- 
wards of B in the conclusion ; thus a syllogism will result in Celarent : 
No G is A, every B is G ; therefore no B is A. 
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present with that, so that there will be some principles that a 
thing is, bat others that it is not. Still when it is required to 

• Aa that A is demonstrate,* that which is first predicated of B 
vith B. must be assumed ; let this be C, and let A, in like 
to B*^"°^*" manner, (be predicated) of this ;f by always pro- 

The middle ^^^^E ^^us, ^ there is never a proposition ex- 

D. ternally, nor is that:( which is present with A 

assumed in the demonstration, but the middle is always con- 

s. What po«i- dcJ^sed till they become indivisible and one.^ They 

tion the con- are one indeed when the immediate is produced, 

JhoSd^^occupy and one proposition simply, an immediate one, 

in an afflrma- ^nd as in Other things the principle is simple, but 

tiveandnega- ^,. . ^ ^, ® i. i. x • • l^ 

tive proposi- this IS not the same every where, but m weight 

**^°- it is a minor, in melody a demi-semi-quaver,* and 
something else in another thing, thus in syllogism, ''the one" 
is an immediate proposition, but in demonstration and science 

. ^f j^^ p^g^ it is in tuition. §* In syllogisms then, which de- 

ii. ch. i9i and monstrate the being inherent, nothing falls beyond 

f '2,* and ^5.*^^* (the middle), but in negatives here,|l nothing falls 

5r s" ^**^f?*"* external of that which ought to be inherent,^ f as 

non sumitu? if A is not present with B through C. For if C 

Buhir"™' ^^ present with every B,* but A with no C,t and 

• The minor if, again, it should be requisite to show that A is 
t^The major, with no C,J we must assume the medium of A 
t The conciu- and C, and thus we must always proceed.® If 

^ By assuming a new term, as predicate of the minor, and subject of 
the major. ' 

' Until we arriye at an indemonstrable and immediate proposition. 

' AUffig, The least perceptible sound we have therefore expressed it ; 
by its closest representative in music. 

* For we know principles by " vovq.** Cf. de Anim. iii. ch. 4 — 6, ubi 
cf. Tfende., Biese, and Rassow. I have translated the word *' intuition," 
agreeing as I do with Professor Browne, (vide Ethics, b. vi. ch. 6, Bohn's 
edition,) that no other word conveys with the same exactitude Aris- 
totle's own definition of it in the Magn& Moralia (i. 35), *0 vovg lari 
wepl tAq a/o^ac Tiav vbriTwv Kal t&v ovrutVt 17 fiiv ydp kTriariifjin T&vfur 
dvoSti^eutQ hvTiav iarivy apa S* apx^*'' dvairooiiKTot. 

' Thus Waitz, Buhle, and Bekker. Taylor evidently reads, o, ^», fii; 
inrdpx^'^v> a>n amendment which Waitz approves in his note, and so do I, 
for the conclusion of the syllogism is of course negative ; the meaning is, 
that a middle term is never assumed, which is predicated of the major 
extreme, since the major is that 1^ which the conclusion is negatively 
predicated of the minor. 

' Assume a middle term which does not fall externally to the major 
extreme, in order to demonstrate the negative proposition. 
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however it should be required to show* that D is aJon of the pro- 
not with E, because C is with every D,f but with Mn*cime8tre«. 
DO, or not with every E,f the medium will never J ^® "*^o'- 
fall external to E, and this § is with what it need § e. 
not be present.^ As to the third mode,l| it will II Thesrd 
never proceed external to that from which, nor ^"™' 
which it is necessary to deny.^ 

Chap. XXIV. — Ths superiority of Universal to Particular 
Demonstration proved. 

As one demonstration is universal, but another i. The quei- 
particular, one also affirmative, but the other ne- *^°" *^**®'^' 
gative, it is questioned which is preferable, likewise also 
about what is called direct demonstration, and that whicH 
leads to the impossible. Let us first then consider the uni- 
versal and the particular, and having explained this, speak of 
what is called direct demonstration, and that to the impossible. 

Perhaps then to some considering the matter 2. Reasons 
in this way, the particular may appear the better, Jl'emon? ^ ti^*' 
for if that demonstration is preferable, by which may appear 
we obtain better knowledge, for this is the excel- ®^^«*''^®- 
lence of demonstration, but we know each thing better when 
we know it per se, than when through something else, (as we 
know Coriscus is a musician, when we know that Coriscus is 
a musician rather than when we know that a man is a musi- 
cian, and likewise in other things,) but the universal demon- 
strates because a thing is something else, not because it is that 
which it is, as that an isosceles trjangle (has two right angles), 
not because it is isosceles, but because it is a triangle,) but the 
particular demonstrates because a thing is what it is, if then 
the demonstration per se is preferable, and the particular is 
such rather than the universal, particular demonstration would 
be the better. Besides, if the universal is nothing else than 

> It is the subject of the negative conclusion, of which D is denied. 

2 A middle will never be assumed above the greater or less extreme, 
nor be predicated of either, because' in the 3rd figure the middle term is 
always the subject of both premises. As Taylor remarks, in the whole 
of this chapter, the middle is said to fall external to the extreme, when it 
changes its situation ; so that if it was before the subject of the major 
extreme, afterwards in the pro-syllogism, it becomes the predicate of the 
major. 
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particulars, but demonstration produces opinion 
that this thing is something according to which it 
demonstrates, and that a certain nature of this kind is in 
tilings which subsist, (as of triangle besides particular (tri- 
angles), and of figure besides particular (figures), and of num- 
ber besides particular (numbers), but the demonstration about 
being is better than that about non-being, and that through 
which there is no deception than that through which there is, 
but universal demonstration is of this sort, (since men pro- 
ceeding demonstrate as about the analogous,^ as that a thing 
which is of such a kind as to be neither line nor number, nor 
solid nor superficies, but something besides these, is analo- 
gous,) if then this is more universal, but is less conversant 
with being than particular, and produces false opinion, uni- 
versal will be inferior to particular demonstration. 

• L e. the first. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^7 ^^ ^^^ remark that one of these 
8. Reply to the arguments* does not apply more to universal than 

* ^^'' to particular demonstration ? For if the possession 
of angles equal to two right angles is inherent, not in respect 
of isosceles, but of triangle, whoever knows that it is isosceles 
knows less essentially^ than he who knows that it is triangle. 
Ip short, if not so far as it is triangle, he then shows it, there will 
+ Supply— in- ^^^ ^ demonstration, but if it is,t whoever knows 
herent,ori»de- a thing SO far as it is what it is, knows that thing 
Sr M*i*h*\ri? more.^ If then triangle is of wider extension 
rio^th t all i}^^^ isosceles), and there is the same definition, J 
species of it are and triangle is not equivocal, and the possession 
SrffiSgie. <>f two angles equal to two right angles is inhe- 
rent in every triangle, triangle will have such 

angles, not so far as it is isosceles, but the isosceles will have 
them, so far as it is triangle. Hence he who knows the uni- 

* They who employ universal demonstration do not keep within the 
exact limits of demonstration, but appear to go beyond them in the same 
way as those who reason ix rov dvd \6yov, for if they have demon- 
strated any thing of lines, body, etc., they apply the proof as equally con- 
clusive to every thing similar, and thus extend the demonstration unfairly. 

' Minus scit quatenus ipsum (tale est ut habere duos rectos angulos 
illi insit). Buhle. 

» As Mansel observes, (Appendix, note B,) the office of logic is to 
contribute to the distinctness of a conception, by an analysis and separate 
exposition of the different parts contained within it. The mind, like the 
sky, has its nebulae, which the telescope of logic may resolve into their 
component stars. 
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versal, knows more in regard to the being inherent than he who 
knows particularly, hence too the universal is better than the 
particular demonstration. Moreover if there is one certain 
definition, and no equivocation, the universal will ^ 
not subsist less, but rather more than certain par- 
ticulars, inasmuch as in the former there are things incorrupt- 
ible, but particulars are more corruptible.^ Besides, there is 
no necessity that we should apprehend this (universal) to be 
something besides these (particulars), because it shows one 
thing, no more than in others which do not signify substance, 
but quality, or relation, or action, but if a person thinks thus, 
it is the hearer, and not demonstration, which is to blame .^ 
Again, if demonstration is a syllogism, showing ^ universal 
the cause and the why, the universal indeed is aione is cogni- 
rather causal, for that with which any thing is •^xhereforr* 
essentially present, is itself a cause to itself,* but n«>re causal, 
the universal is the first,! therefore the universal 5 ;* Etii, vi. s. 
is cause. Wherefore the (universal) demonstra- 4^ \n^^hich\ 
tion is better, since it rather partakes of the cause property ib per 
and the why, besides up to this we investigate the ^® ^"^erent. 
why, and we think that then we know it, when this is be- 
coming, or is, not because something else (is), for thus there 
is the end and the last boundary. For example, on what ac- 
count did he come ? that he might receive money, but this that 
he might pay his debts, this that he might not act unjustly, 
and thus proceeding, when it is no longer on account of some- 
thing else, nor for the sake of another thing, then we say that 
he came, and that it is, and that it becomes on account of this 
as the end, and that then we especially know why he came. 
If then the same occurs, as to all causes and inquiries into the 
why, but as to things which are so causes as that for the sake 

* So Waitz, who has this note, "Notiones universales, si unitatem 
quandam ezprimunt et si alius earum est usus quam ut orationem am- 
bigiiam faciant, quum singula quae illis subjecta sint pereant, illie Tero 
non comimpantur, etiam rectius ipsae existere dicentur quam rd dTofia" 
Cf. Metap. lib. ii. (iii.), v. (vi.), vi. (vii.),ix. (x.), and xi. (xii.), Leipsic; 
Phys. lib. iii. and viii. ; also Crakanthorpe's Logic,, lib. ii., and upon this 
chapter generally, Aquinas in Periherm. sect. i. 

^ That is, if a man thinks that universal is something besides particu- 
lars. By universal here, he means, that which is " co-ordinated " with 
the many, and which when abstracted out of the many by the mind, 
produces the unitersal, which is of posterior origin. Taylor. 
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• (AUqnid lit of which,* we thus especially know, in other 
gj*^^*'-^ things also we then chiefly know, when this no 

longer subsists because another thing does.^ When 
therefore we know that the external angles are equal to four 
right angles, because it is isosceles, the inquiry yet remains, 
why because isosceles, because it is a triangle, and this be- 
cause it is a rectilinear figure. But if it is this no longer on 
account of something else, then we pre-eminently know, then 
also universally, wherefore the universal is better. 
" noVper^* Again, by how much more things are according 
aiiud," but to the particular, do they fall into infinites, but 
perse. ^^^ universal tends to the simple and the finite, 

so far indeed as they are infinite, they are not subjects of 
science, but so far as they are finite they may be known, 
wherefore so far as they are universal, are they more objects 
of scientific knowledge, than so far as they are 
tend to^h?8im- pa^^icular. Univcrsals however are more demon- 
pie and finite, strable, and of things more demonstrable is there 
more^dentific. pre-eminent demonstration, for relatives are at 
t i. e. if one is One and the same time more,f whence the uni- 
more, the other ycrsal is better, siuce it is demonstration pre- 
eminently. Besides, that demonstration is prefer- 
able, according to which this and something else are known, 
to that, by which this alone is known, now he who has the uni- 
versal knows also the particular, but the latter does not know 
the universal, wherefore even thus the universal will be more 
eligible. Again, as follows : it is possible rather 
cioserlin d*™* to demonstrate the universal, because a person 
Jh™w**?-*** demonstrates through a medium which is nearer 

the principle. .., ,® , .. ,. ., 

to the prmciple, but what* is inmiediate is the 
nearest and this is the principle ; if then that demonstration 
which is from the principle is more accurate than that which 
is not from the principle, the demonstration which is in a 
greater degree from the principle, is more accurate than that 
which is from it in a less degree. Now the more universal is 
of this kind, wherefore the universal will be the better, as if 
it were required to demonstrate A of D, and the media should 
be B C, but B the higher, wherefore the demonstration 
through this is more universal. 

' A Terbose exemplification of the terse truism of Swift, that ** we un- , 
ravel sciences, as we do old stockings, bi/ beginning at the foot," 
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Some of the above arguments are logical, it is 7 ^^ ,,„|. 
chiefly clear however that the universal is more ▼enai is above 
excellent, because when of two propositions we that*itc™pr«- 
have that which is the prior,* we also in a certain f|®"?'/^® J^'' 
degree know and possess in capacity that which more intei- 
is posterior ; thus if a man knows that every tri- I* xhc u^i- 
angle has angles equal to two right, he also in a versai propo«i- 
certain respect knows in capacity that an isosceles 
triangle has angles equal to two right, even if he does not 
know that the isosceles is a triangle,f but he who ^ T^e partku- 
has this proposition by no means knows the uni- lar proposition, 
versal, neither in capacity nor in energy. The 
universal proposition also is intuitively intelligible, : An. Poet. ii. 
but the particular ends in sense.^ } °^' ^^' 

Chap. XXV. — The Superiority of Affirmative to Negaiive 
Demonstration proved. 

That universal is better than particular demon- j ^hat the de- 

stration, let so much be alleged, but that the af- monstration 

firmative is preferable to the negative, will be through fewer 

evident from this. Let that demonstration be PJ'*^';!;!®!:!^-' 

p , , n n 18, 'caetens pa- 

better, csBteris paribus, § which consists 01 tewer ribus," the bet- 
postulates, or hypotheses, or propositions. For if ©x^^iiy ^d^ 
they^ are similarly known, quicker knowledge appiied^to af- 
will be obtained through these, which is more $ as it may be 
eligible. The reason however of this proposition, ^^^y^}^""^"^ 
that that which consists of fewer is better, uni- 
versally is this ; for if the media are similarly known, but 
things prior are more known, let the demonstration be through 
the media of B C D, that A is present with E, biit through 
F G, that A is present with E.^ That A is present with D, and 
that A is present with E subsists similarly, || but p Each is the 
that A is with D, is prior and more known than conclusion. 
that A is with E, for that IT is demonstrated irvia. ae. 

* Cf. de An. iii. 6 ; Metaph. ix. 1 ; and upon the conception of uni- 
yersal notions, Raid's Works, Hamilton's ed. ; Mill's Logic ; Whalely's 
Rhet. ; Trende. Biese i. p. 327, note 4 ; Rassow, p. 72. 

« Viz. the jfropositions of both demonstrations. 

» B C. and F G are the same, but they are called B C, so far as they 
form parts of the syllogism concluding A E ; and they are called F G, so 
far as they belong to the syllogism A D. 
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through this,* and that is more credible through 
which (a thing is demonstrated). Also the de- 
monstration which is through fewer things is therefore better, 
caeteris paribus; bothf then are demonstrated 
firmatives and through three terms, and two propositions, but 
riffinnative. *^® ^"® assumes that something is, J and the other, 
that something is and is not,* hence through a 
greater number of things (the demonstration is made) so that 
it is the worse. 

Moreover since it has been shown impossible 
for a syllogism to be produced with both propo- 
sitions negative, § but that one must of necessity 
be such (negative), and the other that a thing is 
present with, (that is affirmative,) we must in ad- 
dition to this assume this,|| for it is necessary that 
affirmative (propositions) when the demonstration 
is increased,ir should become more, but it is im- 
possible that the negatives should be more than 
one in every syllogism. For let A be present with nothing 
of those with which B is, but B be present with every C, if 
indeed, again, it should be necessary to increase both propo- 
« To prove sitious,* a middle must be introduced.^ Of A B 
?fto fam?r ^^^^ ^®* **^® middle be D, but of B C let the mid- 
* die be E, E then is evidently affirmative,t but D 
firmed of fifand is affirmative indeed of B, yet is placed negatively 
E of c. j^g regards A, since it is necessary that D should 

be present with every B, but A with no D ; there is then one 
negative proposition, viz. A D.f The same mode 
also subsists in other syllogisms, for the middle 
of affirmative terms is always affirmative in re- 
spect of both (extremes), § but in the case of a 
negative (syllogism), the middle must be neces- 



2. The nega- 
tive requires 
the affirmative, 
but the latter 
does not need 
the former. 
$ Vide Pr. An. 
i. ch. 7 Ibid 24. 
II That nega- 
tion is proved 
by affirmation. 
f By pro-syllo- 
gisms. 



X The mi^or. 

§ Subject of 
the major, and 
predicate of the 
minor — both 

ifonhrmajor sarilj negative in respect to one of the two,|| so 
extreme to thcrc is ouc proposition* of this kind,ir but the 
ject in the ^ Others are affirmative. If then that is more known 
?iiIeniS)'ris *°^ Credible through which a thing is demon- 
negative, strated, but the negative is shown through the 

^ Because of negative demonstration, one premise affirms, but the other 
denies. 

* This is done when a pro-syllogism is constructed in the let figore, 
because here alone the middle term occupies the middle pUoe. 
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affirmative, and the latter not through the former, this, since 
it is prior, more known, and more credible, will be better. 
Again, since the principle of syllogism is an universal imme- 
diate proposition, but the universal proposition in an ostensive 
(demonstration) is affirmative, but in a negative is negative, 
and since the affirmative is prior to, and more known than, the 
negative, for negation is known through affirmation, and af- 
firmation is prior, just as being is prior to not be- s. Affirmative 
ing, therefore the principle of affirmative is better JhSf ne ^"t'^ 
than that of negative demonstration, but that to the nSture^of 
which uses better principles is better. Moreover * Principle. 
it partakes more of the nature of principle,* « ix^xonieo- 
since without affirmative there is no negative '*^**' 
demonstration. 1 

Chap. XXVL — The Superiority of the same to Demonstration 
ad impossibile proved,^ 

Since affirmative is better than negative de- i. Thediffer- 
monstration, it is evidently also better than that examiSerbe-^^ 
which leads to the impossible,! it is necessary ^g^®"ngtJJtion 
however to know what the difference between and that which 
them is. Let A then be present with no B, but ^^Xm^- *^' 
let B be with every C, wherefore it is necessary t vide infra. 
that A should be with no C, (the terms) then being thus as- 
sumed, the negative proposition proving that A is not present 
with C will be ostensive. The demonstration however to the 
impossible is as follows : if it is required to show that A is not 
present with B it must be assumed present, J also j j^ order to a 
that B is with C so that it will happen that A is fight syllogism 
with C. Let this however be knoWn and ac- ^ * ^^^' 
knowledged impossible, then it is impossible that A should be 
with B ; if then B is acknowledged present with C, it is im- 

^ An affirmative partakes more of the nature of principle than a nega- 
tive demonstration, because the minor prem. of a negat. is proved through 
an affirmative. 

' Vide Hill's and Mansel's Logic, article Demonstration ; also Whately, 
App. I. xi., upon " Impossibility," and Rhetoric, part i. ch. 3, sec. 7. 
The iiQ rb AdovaTov dyovtra anoSti^tc here, seems to correspond with 
the iXtyrucbv. kvOvfirifia of the Rhetoric, upon which see Dr. Hessey's 
Schem. Rhet. Table 4. Cf. also Anal. Pr. i. 22 and 38; Rhet. u. 22—24 
and 30; iu. 17, 13. 

X 
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possible that A should be with B. The terms then indeed 
• In the osten^ ^^^ similarly arranged,* but it makes a difference 
sive as in the which negative proposition is more known, viz. 
ad impossiwie. ^^jg^hcr that A isi not present with B, or that A 
is not present with'C. When then the conclusion is more 
known that it is not, there is a demonstration to the impos- 
t The negation 8*^^® produced, but whcn that which f is in the 
that A 18 not syllogism (is more known) the demonstration is 

ostensive. Naturally, however, that A is not pre- 
sent with B is prior to A is not present with C, for those 
things are prior to the conclusion, from which the conclusion 
(is collected), and that A is not with C is the conclusion, but 
that A is not with B is that from which the conclusion b de- 
rived. For neither if a certain thing happens to be subverted, 
is this the conclusion, but those (the premises) from which 
(the conclusion is derived). That indeed from which (it is 

inferred) is a syllogism, which may so subsist as 
tion'is fo the" either J a whole to a part, or as a part to a 
otherasavhoie whole, S but the propositions A C and A B do not 

to a part, i. e. ^, , . • i i ^ i t -rt* ■» 

the mfljor as to thus subsist With regard to each other. If then 
j^iuthemajor *^** demonstration which is from things more 
in Disamis. kuowu and prior be superior, but both are credi- 
monstrative ^' blo from Something not existing, yet the one from 
i8t^*Affirma- *^® prior, the other from what is posterior, nega- 
tive. 2nd, tive demonstration will in short be better, than 
A?ablurduiS!* *^** ^ ^^® impossible, so that as affirmative de- 
ll Than nega- monstration is better than this,|| it is also evidently 
tive. better than that leading to the impossible. 

Chap. XXVII. — Upon the Nature of more Accurate Science? 

1. That one sci- One scicuce is more accurate than, and prior to, 
enceismore another, both the science that a thing is, and the 

guotle and ac- i.., ii»-i 

curate than Same why it IS, but not separately that it is, than 
another. ^^^ science of why it is, also that which is not of 

a subject 2 than that which is of a subject^ for instance, arith- 

» Cf. ch. 13 ; Plato, Phileb. ; Rhet. b. i. ch. 7. In the last place, he , 
says that the precedence of one science over another is dependent upon 
the higher elevation of its subject matter. Met. lib. i. and x. 

^ Not conversant with a material subject, as arithmetic, which is con- \ 
versant with number. Taylor. 
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metic then harmonic science, and that ^v^hich consists of fewer 
things than that which is from addition, as arithmetic than 
geometry. I mean by " from addition," as unity is a sub- 
stance without position, but a point is substance with posi- 
tion,* this is from addition. 



Chap. XXVIII. — fVhat constitutes one, and what different 
Sciences, 

One science is that which is of one genus of those i. whatever 

things which are composed of first (principles), mwiftrate/° 

and are the parts or affections of these per se;^ from principles 

but a science is different from another, whose genusl^theee 

principles are neither from the same things, nor constitute one 

one from the other.^ A token of this is when ture of diverse 

any one arrives at things indemonstrable, for it is *<^^®"*^®*- 

necessary* that they should be in the same genus » if it is one 

with those that are demonstrated; it is also a ^*'^®°*'^- 
sign of this when things demonstrated through them are in 
the same genus and are cognate. 



Chap. XXIX. — That there may he several Demonstrations of the 
same thing. 

There may possibly be many demonstrations of {ijj^^emort- 
the same thing, not only when one assumes an strabieinmany 

^ A point was defined by Uie Pythagoreans, unity with position : cf. 
Categ. ch. 6 ; Procl. in £uc. Elem. lib. ii. Bkaiv Ix^iv dicuntur ea 
quorum partes simul intuemur ac si oculis subjectae essent; quae dum 
fluunt, manent et quorum quasi imagines ita animo representantur, ut 
quae prseterierint mente repeti possint simul ciun iis, qusB preesto sint. 
Waitz, in Cat. cap. 6. 

* Thus natural productions, though they possess their own proper 
principles, are ultimately composed of the first and common principles, 
matter and form : these last constitute the parts of body, but body and 
soul the parts of animal. Also in the sciences we must consider the sub- 
jects of them, their parts, and their proper affections. 

^ That is, their principles neither issue from a common source, nor are 
so intermingled that the onp may be derived from the other : thus phy- 
sics and arithmetic are different sciences, but the science of motion and 
of the heavens are not entirely different. Vide Physics. 

X 2 
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modes, both un-continued medium from the same class,* as if 
Ji^*",***J.?*S' C D and F (were assumed) of A B,t but also from 

ales are taken • . ^ i m^ 4 a % ■% ^ t 

from the xarae, another (senes)/ Thus, let A be to be changed, 
ferSi™enSi^" D to be movcd, B to be delighted, and again G 
• When one ia to be tranquillized. It is true then to pi^icate 
the other. D of B and A of D, for whoever is delighted is 
iion^*' ^°°*^^^ moved, and what is moved is changed : again, it is 

true to predicate A of G, and G of B, for every 
one who is delighted is tranquillized, and he who is tran- 
quillized is changed. Wherefore there is a syllogism through 
different media,^ and not from the same class, yet not so that 

neither is predicated of neither medium, since it 
jDandG. jg nccessary that both J should be present with 
§ B. something § which is the same. We must also 

I Through how Consider in how many ways|| there may be a syl- 
many media, logiam of the Same thing through the other figures. 

Chap. XXX. — That there ia no Science of the Fortuitous,* 

1. This class There is no science through demonstration of 
does not come ^^j^t which is fortuitous, siucc the fortuitous is 

under the pro- , , /» » 

per subjects of neither as necessary nor as for the most part, but 
demonstration. ^^^^ ^j^^gj^ jg produced besides these, and demon- 
stration is of one of these. For every syllogism is through 
premises, either necessary, or through those which are for the 
most part (true), and if indeed the propositions are necessary, 
the conclusion also is necessary ; but if for the most part 
(true), the conclusion also is of the same character. Hence 
if the fortuitous is neither as for the most part nor necessary, 
there cannot be demonstration of it. 

^ Vide Ethics, Chap. XXXI. — That we do not possess Scientific 
b. vi. ch. 2 Knowledge through Sensation,^ 

1. The percep- NEITHER is it possible to have scientific know- 
tionofthe ledge through sensation, for although there is 

^ That is, it is possible to effect this when the one is not subaltern to 
the other, as it may be shown that man is an essence if we take biped as 
ft medium, or walking, or disputing, for these are not from the same class 
as the former. 

' That is, D and G, media, the same conclusion A B is proved. \ 

* Cf. Meiap. lib. v. (vi.). 
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sensible perception of such a thing as this, ana senses is not 
not of this particular thing,* yet it is necessary ^Nercertce 
to have a sensible perception of this particular i^ujusrei. 
thing, and some where and now.^ But it is impossi- ^"^^®' 
ble sensibly to perceive the universal and in all things, for it is 
not this particular thing, nor now, otherwise it would not be 
universal, since we call the universal that which is always and 
every where. Since then demonstrations are universal, but 
these cannot be perceived by sense, it is plain that neither 
can scientific be possessed through sense. In fact, it is clear, 
that even if we could perceive by sense that a triangle has 
angles equal to two right, we should require demonstration, 
and not, as some say, know this scientifically, for it is necessary 
sensibly to perceive the singular, but science is 
from the knowledge of the universaLf Where- ^^^\ ^®**- 
fore also if we were above the moon, and saw the 
earth opposite, we should not know the cause of an eclipse 
(of the moon). For we should perceive that it is eclipsed, 
but in short should not perceive wht/y since there would not 
be a sensible perception of the universal. Nevertheless, from 
observing this frequently to happen, by investigation of the 
universal, we should obtain demonstration, for the universal 
is manifest from many singulars, but is valuable, because it 
discloses the cause, wherefore the universal (knowledge) about 
such things, of which there is another cause, is more honour- 
able than the senses and apprehension : about first j cf. An. Post, 
principles however there is another reason.| ^ ^' ^h. ». 

* Aristotle intends to show that sense is not science ; otherwise since 
sense apprehends qualities^ as sounds, etc., it may seem that sense and 
science are the same ; but the fact is, that though they are employed 
ahout the same things, yet they are not so 'after the same manner, for 
sense apprehends particularly, but science universally. Moreover the 
perception of the senses is limited by time and place, but science, or uni- 
versal knowledge, is not so restricted, so that the ascertainment of the 
imiversal is beyond the scope of sensuous perception. Of. Physics; De 
Anim&, lib. ii. and iii. ; Metap. lib. i. ch. 1 ; Magna Moral, lib. i. 34, and 
Moral. Eud. lib. v. c. 3. 

* The nearest approach to simple apprehension is r; r&v dSiatphuv 
voi](tiQy but ro^ffic is variously used, and in its widest sense will embrace 
all the logical operations. Mansel. See also Reid's Works, pp. 242, 692. 
Waitz observes upon the passage, " Quare in iis quorum causa aliunde 
suspensa est, cognitio quam maxima universalis potior est omni alia, quie 
vel ex sensuum affectione gignatur vel ex cognitione sol& originem ha- 
beat : eorum vero que non aliunde probantur, quippe quibus* nitatur 
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It is clearly then impossible to possess scien- 
there* w wr- ^^^c knowledge of any thing demonstrable bj 
k^w***"iS "" sensible perception, unless some one should affirm 
the^ddicien^ that Sensible perception is this, to possess science 
oepSon***^*^' through demonstration. There are indeed certain 
problems which are referred to the deficiency of 
our sensible perception,^ for some if we should see them we 
should not investigate, not as knowing from seeing, but as 
possessing the universal from seeing. For instance, if we saw 
glass perforated, and the light passed through it, it would be 
^ also manifest why it illuminates in consequence 

Riui.^^ °' of our seeing separately in each,* and at the same 
f pieces. time perceiving that it is thus with all-f 

jcf. An. PMt. Chap. XXXII. — On the Dij^erence of Principles ac- 
*• '» '^•) cording to the Diversity of Syllogisms, 

1. Theimpw- ^HAT there should be the same principles of all 
sibjiityof prin- svllogisms is impossible, first (this will be seen) 
■yiiogismi be- by those who consider logically. For some syl- 
prov^°"*^*** logisms are true, others false, since it is possible 

to conclude the true from the false, yet this but 
rarely happens, for instance, if A is truly predicated of C, but 
the middle B is false, for neither is A present with B nor B with 
t Example (1.) ^4 ^ howevcr the media of these propositions 

are assumed, they will be false,^ because every 
false conclusion is from false principles, but the true from 
true principles, and the false and the true are different. 
Next, neither are the false (deduced) from the same (princi- 
ples) with themselves, for they are false and contrary to each 

omnis ratiocinatio, alia ratio est : haec enim mente ips& intucmur et quasi 
ampleclimiur. 

' Philoponus dbsenres that Aristotle added this observation lest any 
discrepancy should appear to exist between what he has stated here and 
at chapter 18. Philop. Schol. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Every stone is an animal 
C B 

Every man is a stone 
C A 

' . Every man is an animal. 
' i. e^ the propositions of the prosyllogisms, if the former are to be 
proved by the latter. 
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Other, and cannot be simultaneous, for instance, it is impossible 
that justice should be injustice or timidity, that man should 
be a horse or an ox, or that the equal should be greater or less. 
From these positions indeed (we may prove it) » j ^ ^^^^ 
thus,* since neithor are there the same principles there are not 
of all the true (conclusions), for the principles of cipie8o?au"° 
many are different in genus, and are not suitable, things. 
as units do not suit points, for the former have not position, 
but the latter have it. At least it is necessary to adapt 
(either) to media or from above or below, or to have some 
terms within but others without.* f Nor can t The ex- 
there possibly be certain common principles from {"^^^^^f ^' 
which all things may be demonstrated : I mean BShie."™' 
by common as to affirm or to deny every thing, for ^* 
the genera of beings are different, and some are present with 
quantities, but others with qualities alone, with which there 
is demonstration through the common. Again, principles are 
not much fewer than conclusions, for the propositions are 
principles, but the propositions subsist when a term is either 
assumed or introduced. Moreover, conclusions are infinite, 
but terms finite ; besides, some principles are from necessity, 
but others contingent. 

To those therefore who thus consider, it will be 2. Reply to ob- 
impossible that there should be the same finite u^n^mStikln 
principles when the conclusions are infinite, but identity. 
if any one should reason in some other way, for instance, 
that these are the principles of geometry, but these 
of reckoning, J and these of medicine, what is this j xoriauSv, 
statement other than that there are principles of ^^^'jaytor^' 
the sciences ? § but to say that there are the same and Buhie. 
principles because they are the same with them- principies^of 
selves is ridiculous, || for thus all things become ^^J^''"^ ^'^^' 
the same. Still neither is to demonstrate any 11 Because no- 
thing from all things to investigate whether there ^oSf ifs^?" 
are the same principles of all, since this would be 

' That is, if principles are to be accommodated to another science, we 
must so arrange the terms as that the demonstrations may be formed 
either in the 1st figure, wherein tlie middle term holds the middle place ; 
or in the 2nd figure, where it occupies the first place, and is above botli 
the extremes ; or in the 3rd figure, where it holds the last place under 
each extreme. Moreover, some must be formed in the first, but others 
in the second or third figure. 
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• i. e. Mathe- ^^^j siUy. For neither does this happen in evi- 
matica. dent disciplines,* nor is it possible in analysis/ 
since immediate proposition^^ are principles, and another con- 
+ So that he clusion arises, when an immediate proposition is 
assumes the assumed.j If howover any one^hould say that the 
miny TODdu- first immediate propositions are the same princi- 
sions. pies, there is one in each genns, but if it is nei- 
ther possible that any thing can be demonstrated as it ought 
to be from all (principles), nor that they should be so different, 
as that there should be different ones of each science, it re- 
mains that the principles of all are the same in 

ipJcies.'^"*" genus, J but that from different principles difler- 
ent sciences (are demonstrated). Now this is 
§ ch. 7. evidently impossible, for it has been shown § that 

(ipxaiuwo!* the principles are different in genus of those 
'**^'^f "" *"^ things which are generically different^ for princi- 
ples are two*fold, viz./rom which and ^xbotU which, 
those indeed from which are common,^ but those tibatU which 
are peculiar, for instance, number and magnitude. 

II Vid. Ethics, Chap. XXXHI. — Upon the Difference between Science 
lAtVC andOpinian4 

1. Science is The objcct of Scientific knowledge and science 
^ublfsts* ' *° (itself) differs from the object of opinion, and from 
necesfary^^hf-' <^P^"^<^°> bccauso scicuce is Universal, and subsists 
teiiectthe'prin- through things neccssary, and what is necessary 
cipie of science, ^annot subsist otherwise than it does: some 
things however are true, and subsist, yet may possibly subsist 
otherwise. It is evident then that science is not conversant 
with these, (for else things which are capable of subsisting other- 
wise, could not possibly subsist otherwise). Yet 
vi. ch. 2 and 3, neither is intellectlT conversant with such, (for I call 
Bohn? edit!*"' ^^t^l^cct the principle of science,^) nor indemon- 

* tiro\»i\t«! strablc science, and this is the notion * of an imme- 

^ If any one were to analyze the different sciences into their principles, 
he would not be able to analyze them into the same, but into different 
principles. 

' As axioms, see ch. 10; also table of the principles of science. Of. 
Sanderson's Logic, b. iii. ch. 11 ; Mill's Logic, vol. i. p. 197 ; Met&p. y. 
and vi. 

' Because of our cognizance of axioms by it 
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diat^ proposition. But intellect, science, and opi- See Mansers 
nion, and what is asserted through these, are true, Jjg*^' ^' *' 
wherefore it remains that opinion is conversant 
with the true or false, which yet may have a various subsist- 
ence, but this is the notion of an immediate and not neces- 
sary proposition. This also agrees with what ^ ^ , . 

•^ ^ *p , ., . . . 5',, J ., 2. Opinion con- 

appears, for both opinion is unstable, and its na- versant with 

ture is of this kind,i besides, no one thinks that thenon-neces- 
he opines, but that he knows, when he thinks it 
impossible for a thing to subsist otherwise than it does, but 
when he thinks that it is indeed thus, yet that nothing hinders* 
it being otherwise, then he thinks that he opines ; • so waitz, 
opinion as it were being conversant with a thing 15d''Buhhf^^*'' 
of this kind, but science with what is necessary. KwXvtX. 

How then is it possible f to opine and know t Taylor and 
the same thing, and why will opinion not be sci- ^^1, ^mn. 
>ence,- if a person admits that every thing which cet," •• it is not 
he knows he may opine? for both he who knows ??"tzlfndBek- 
and he who opines will follow through media till J* g®|" J*. **• 
they come to things immediate, so that if the former an inquiry why 
knows, he also who opines knows. .For as it opinion may"* 
is possible to opine that a thing is, so likewise not be science. 
whi/ it is, and this ia the medium. Ov^ if he so <^'8h!ufwe8ay." 
conceives things which cannot subsist otherwise, ^*?J*"'^^ ^^}^ 
as if he had the definitions through which the ker retains the 
demonstrations are framed, he will not opine, but <i"«»**®"' 
know ; but if that they are true, yet that these are not pre- 
sent with them essentially, and according to form, he will 
opine and not know truly both the that and the why, if in- 
deed he should opine through things immediate ; but if not 

* In fact, as Aldrich observes, " ei (opinioni) nulla competit certitudo 
sed in ipsa sui ratione includit formidinem oppositi : sunt opinioni tamen 
gradus quidam ad certitudinem." For the most admirable example of 
all the vacillation of opinion from surmise to certainty, and of the desire 
for that full knowledge and assurance which after all will crush the heart, 
"the doom it dreads, yet dwells upon," see Shakspeare's Othello, 
passim, but especially act iii. scene 3 : 

" 0th. By the world, 

I think my wife be honest ; and think she is not ; 

I think that thou art just ; and think thou art not ; 

I'll have some proof.*' 
See also Butler's Analogy, Introduction on Probable Evidence. Cf. Top. 
i. 1 ; Aldrich, Whately, Sanderson's and Hill's Logic, in verb. 
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through the immediate, he will only opine that they are. 
Still opinion and science are not altogether conversant with 
the same thing, but as both the true and the false opinion are 
in a manner about the same thing, thus also science and 
opinion are conversant with the same.^ For as some say that 
true and false opinion are of the same ; absurd consequences 

follow both in other respects, and also that he 
ni^cii.^*^ **' ^^^ opines falsely does not opine,^ * Now since 

the same thing is stated in several ways, in one 
way there may be, and in another there cannot be (a true 
and false opinion of the same). For to opine truly that the 
diameter of a square is commensurate with its side, is ab- 
surd, but because the diameter about which there are (con- 
trary) opinions is the same thing, thus also they are of the 
same thing, but the essence of each according to the definition 
is not the same.^ In like manner also knowledge and opinion 
are conversant with the same thing, for the former is so con- 
versant with animal as that it is impossible animal should not 
exist, but the latter so as that it may possibly not exist, as if 
the one should be conversant with that which is man essen- 
tially, but the other with man indeed, yet not with what is 
t But accident- man essentially ;f for it is the same thing, that is, 
*"5^- man, but not the same as to the manner. 

4. We cannot, From thcse then it is clearly impossible to opine 
at one and the ^nd know the Same thins at the same time, for 

same time, , . _ , o ,. . , , 

know, aad Otherwise at one and the same time a man might 
opine. Y^^y^ ^ notion that the same thing could and could 

not subsist otherwise, which is impossible. In different (men) 
indeed each (of these) may be possible about the same thing, 

• Science is however distinguished from opinion, by the certainty of its 
subject; error also consists with certainty of the subject, but opinion 
cannot consist ,with it. Vide MansePs note, p. 102 ; Sanderson's defini- 
tions. Cf. also Anal. Post. i. 6. The whole subject is well discussed by 
Hill (Logic, p. 275, et'seq.), and upon the distinction of the dialectic 
and demonstrative syllogism, as enuuciative of opinion and science, the 
reader will find some valuable remarks in Mansel, and Crakanthorpe's 
Logic. Cf. Top. i. 1. 

* He here glances at the opinion entertained by Protagoras and the 
sophists, who asserted that truth and falsehood were only in opinion, and 
that if every opinion is true, false opinion is not opinion. 

^ From the thing being considered in two ways, there are two essences 
of the thing, and the diameter is assumed in true opinion in one way, and 
in fiilse opinion in anotlier. Taylor. 
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as we have said,* but in the same (man) it is im- . yj^^ AWrioh 
possible even thus, since he would have a notion in verb."opi- 
at the same time, for instance, that man is essen- "*®' ^®p-*-^- 
tiallj animal, (for this it is to be impossible not to be an 
animal,) and is not essentially an animal, for this it is to be 
possible not to be an animal. 

For the rest, how it is necessary to distinguish between dis- 
course and intellect, and science and art, and prudence and 
wisdom, belongs rather partly to the physical, and partly to 
the ethical theory.' 

Chap. XXXIV.— 0/ SagacityA t cf. Ethics. 

•^ ^ ^ ' b.vi. ch. 9 

Sagacity is a certain happy extempore conjee- j Definition 

ture of the middle term, as if a inan perceiving of sagacity. 

that the moon always has that part lustrous which a«e2^ xp<ifi 

is towards the sun, should straightway understand if^^^l*^ • ™" 

why this occurs, viz. because it is illuminated by 

the sun, or seeing a man talking to a rich person, should know 

that it is in order to borrow money of him, or that persons 

are friends, because they are enemies of the same 

man ; for he who perceives the extremes J knows J|^J; ~'*°*"- 

all the middle causes. Let to be lustrous in the 

part toward the sun be A, to be illuminated by the sun B, 

the moon C. Wherefore B to be illuminated by the sun is 

present with the moon C, but A to be lustrous in the part 

turned towards that by which it is illuminated is present 

with B, hence also A is present with C through , , , 

■go ^ ° § Example (1.) 

» Cf. Biese, vol. i. p. 89, 327 ; Hamilton's Reid, p. 768. Aidvoia is 
the progress of the intuitiye intellect (vovq) in investigating truth, and is 
perhaps best rendered here " discourse," though the latter applies both to 
it and to Xoyiofiog, Upon these terms, cf. Mansel's note, pp. 4 — 6, and 
upon the powers or energies themselves, see Ethics, b. vi., Bohn's edition, 
and De Ahim&. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Whatever is illuminated by the sun shines in the part towards 
the sun 

C B 

The moon is illuminated by the sun 
C A 

. * . The moon shines in the part towards the sun. 
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Chap. l.—That the nibfeets of Scienii/Se Investigation are four. 

The subjects of investigation are equal in num- 
invelSip^n^ ber to the things which we scientifically know ; 
wh ^h'e tf* ^^^ ^® investigate four things ; that a thing is, 
and the what, why it is, i^it is, whot it is. For when we in- 
^i*iS! w.?«i q^ire whether it is this, or that, having reference 
hrri*. ri e*T*». to a numbcr (as whether the sun is eclipsed or not) 
ces, ^^ investigate the thaty and a sign of this is that 
when we have found that it is eclipsed we desist from our in- 
quiries, and if we knew from the first that it is eclipsed, we 
do not inquire whether it is so. But when we know the 
that, we investigate the why, for instance, when we know that 
• !. e directing *^®^ ^^ an eclipsc, and there is an earthquake, 
our attention we inquire why there is an eclipse, and an earth- 
t'&im7iy'cSS* quake. These things indeed we investigate thus,* 
sWeringone i^^ some after another manner,f for instance, if 
t Bekker an4 there is, or is not, a centaur or a God. I say if 
hl^ref Taylor t^^re is or is not, simply,* and not if it is white 
and Buhie add or uot. When howcvcr we know that a thing 
sentence"©? the is, wc inquire what it is, for instance, what God, 
next chapter. ^^ ^^at man is.J 

Chap. II. — That all Investigation has reference to the Discovery of 
the Middle Term. 

1. The former The things then which we investigate, and which 
«onV"may^^be leaving discovered we know, are such and so 
reduced to two, many, but when we inquire the that or if a thing 

* Vide Trendelen. Elem, Log. p. 74. By simply, he means an inves- 
tigation into the mere existence of the thing, but when an inquiry as to the 
rb oTi is made, then it becomes a question of the quality. Upon the ar- 
gument of this whole book, see Kuhn's work, Hal. 1844 ; we may remark 
that the question or r6 Zyrovfitvov here, has a more extensive application 
than what Aldrich assigns to it, since two of the questiones scibiles, " an 
sit,** and ** quid scit,** cannot in all cases be determined syllogistically. 
Cf. ch. 3, of this book. See also ManseFs Appendix, note B. 
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is simply, then we inquire whether there is a concerning the 
medium of it or not, but when knowing, either Sere^^ii^'Tnef 
that it is, or t^it is, either in part or simply,^ we and what it is.' 
again investigate why it is, or what it is, then we Inquire 
what the middle is. But I mean by the that if it is in a 
part and simply, in a part indeed (as) is the moon eclipsed or 
increased ? for in such things we inquire if a thing is or is 
not ; but simply (as) if there is a moon or not, or if night is 
or not.* In all these inquiries it occurs that we • a question of 
investigate either if there is a middle or what the the vrhoie, not 
middle is, for the cause is the middle, and this is 2. The^middk 
investigated in all things. Is there then an ** '^*^ ^?^<^^ 

,. *^ . , . ^ .i o t . expresses the 

echpse r is there a certain cause or not { after this, cause why the 
when we know that there is, we inquire what Sted'o? th?** 
this is. For the cause of a thing not being this or minor. 
that, but simply substance, or not simply, but something of 
those which subsist per se, or accidentally, is the middle. I 
mean by what is simply (substance) the subject, as the moon, or 
the earth, or the sun, or a triangle, but by a certain thing, (as) 
an eclipse, equality, inequality f if it is in the 
middle or not. J For in all these it is evident that the^angkJo/a 
what a thing is and why it is are the same ; what ^^>^sie. 
is an eclipse ? a privation of light from the moon the earth?M in 
through the interposition of the earth. Why is {Jeg^blres^ 
there an eclipse, or why is the moon eclipsed? , 
because its light fails through the interposition of the earth.^ 
Whai is symphony? a ratio of numbers in sharp and flat. 
Why does the sharp accord with the flat ? because the sharp 
and flat have the ratio of numbers. Do then the sharp and 
flat accord ? is there then a ratio of them in numbers ? as- 
suming that there is, what then is the ratio ? 

That the inquiry is of the middle those things 
prove whose middle falls within the cognizance of tavestigate "he 
the senses, since we inquire when we have not a middle, if the 
sensible perception, as of an eclipse, whether it is ISd L^^cause, 
or not. But if we were above the moon we should J^^ "^^^^ "f* 
not inquire neither if, nor why, but it would be our senses. ^ 
immediately evident, as from sensible perception JioJef^ssio 
we should also obtain knowledge of the universal ; 

' In part that it is, or simply •/ it is. 

' Upon the reduction of this demonstration to syllogistic form, see 
Aquinas Opusc. 38, and Crakanthorpe Log. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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for sense (would show us) that the earth is now opposed, 
for it would be evident that there is now an 
Hb^L **®'*^* eclipse, and from this there would arise the uni- 
versal.^* 
As therefore we say, the knowledge of the what is the same 
as the knowledge of the why^ and this is either simply, and not 
somewhat of things inherent, for it is of things inherent, as 
that there are two right angles or that it is greater or less. 



Chap. IIL — Upon the Difference between Detnonstraiion and 
Definition, 

That all investigations then are an inquiry of the middle is 
evident, but let us show how what a thing is, is demon- 
strated, and what is the method of training up a thing to its 
t a\a "t h. principles,^! also what a definition is, and of what 
e. dvaKActm- subjects doubting first about these. But let the 
^^^' commencement of the future (doubts) be that 

which is most appropriate to the following discussion, since 
1 w c t P^r^^ps a- naan might doubt whether it is possible 
know by defi- to know the Same thing, and according to the 
Btfflbject capable Same by definition and demonstration, or whether 
ofdemonstra- it is impossible? For definition seems to be of 
what a thing is, but every thing (which signifies) 
what a thing is, is universal and afiirmative, but some syllo- 
gisms are negative, others not universal ; for instance, all those 
in the second figure are negative, but those in the third not 
universal. Next, neither is there definition of all affirmatives 
in the first figure, as that every triangle has angles equal to 
two right angles; the reason of this is, because to know 

' By sensible perception that of the universal is produced. 

* That is, how definition is reduced to demonstration, for every de- 
finition is either the principle or the conclusion of demonstration, or it 
alone differs from demonstration in the position of terras, as was shown 
in ch. 8, of the preceding book. Taylor. Upon the subject of this 
chapter, and the subsequent ones, the reader is referred to the truly 
valuable remarks in Mansel's Appendix, note B., which want of room 
prevents my fully quoting, and justice to the excellent treatment the 
author has shown of his subject, forbids me to abridge. In many cases 
I have been compelled to give only references, where otherwise I would 
have entered into greater detail. The student will do well also to con- 
stilt Rassow, Aristot. de notionis def. doctr., and Crakanthorpe*s Logic. 
Cf. also Top. i. 5 and 6, 4 and 14 ; Metap. vi. 11 ; De Anim&, i. 1. 
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scientifically that which is demonstrable, is to possess de- 
monstration, so that if there is demonstration in regard to 
things of this kind, there can evidently not be also definition 
of them, for a person might know by definition without de- 
monstration, since nothing prevents the possession of it at one 
and the same time. A sufficient evidence of this is also 
derived from induction, for we have never known by de- 
finition, any of those which are inherent per se nor which are 
accidents ; besides, if definition be a certain indication of sub- 
stance, it is evident that such things are not substances. 

Clearly then, there is not definition of every 
thing of which there is also demonstration, but monstratfon ail 
what, is there then demonstration of every thing those which are 
of which there is definition or not ? there is one Sntion. ** 
reason and the same also of this.* For of one above^**^** 
thing, so far as it is one, there is one science, so 
that if to know that which is demonstrable be to possess 
demonstration, an impossibility would happen, for he who 
possesses definition would know scientifically without de- 
monstration. Besides, the principles of demonstration are 
definitions, of which it has been shown before, there will not 
be demonstrations, f since either principles wiU be 
demonstrable, and principles of principles, and this ch^ran?22 ' 
would proceed to infinity, or the first (principles) 
will be indemonstrable definitions. 

Yet if there are not of every thing and the s. in fact, no- 
same, may there not be definition and demons tra-? '5*^^/*?*^^* 

«•',.,. n ,, « .... of definition 

tion of a certain thing and the same r or is it im- admits de- 
possible ? since there is not demonstration of what "™o"stration. 
there is definition. For definition is of what a thing is, 
and of substance, but all demonstrations appear to suppose 
and assume what a thing is, as mathematics, what is unity 
and what an odd number, and the rest in like manner. More- 
over every demonstration shows something of somewhat, as 
that it is, or that it is not, but in definition one thing is not 
predicated of another, as neither animal of biped, 4 one pan of a 
nor this of animal, nor figure of superficies, for su- definition is 
perficies is not figure, nor figure superficies. Again, Sflnother!'* 
it is one thing to show what a thing is, but an- ^^^. "^^•J 
other to show that it is, definition then shows what Whateiy on 
a thing is, but demonstration that this thing, either " i>efinition.» 
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is or is not of this. Of a different thing indeed there is a dif- 
ferent demonstration, unless it should be as a certain part of the 
whole. I say this because the isosceles has been shown (to have 
angles equal) to two right, if every triangle has been shown (to 
* The isosceles ^*^® them), for that is a part^ but this a whole : * 
being a species these howevcr, that a thing is, and what it is, do 
?o^S*a8^a'part ^ot thus subsist in reference to each other, since 
to a whole. tiie Qu^ 13 not a part of the other. 

Evidently then there is neither entirely demon - 
tioiK**'*^^'"^*' stration of what there is definition, nor entirely de- 
finition of what there is demonstration ; hence in 
t Definition short it is impossible to have both "j" of the same 
stm?oT°"" ^^'"g' so that it is also evident that definition and 
. . demonstration will neither be the same, nor the 

defined an/de- One Contained in the other, otherwise jtheir sub- 
jects ^ would subsist similarly.^ 



monstrated. 



Chap. IV. — That the Definition of a thing cannot he demonstrated. 

1. In order to ^^'^ ^^^^ ®^ ^^^ these things be matters of doubt, 
collect by a syi- but as to what a thing is whether is there, or is 
tMng™iMhe * there not, a syllogism and a demonstration of it, as 
ou*^ht^to*"x- *^® present discussion supposed ? for a syllogism 
press the defi- shows Something in respect of somewhat througli 
"*^'°"- a medium, but the (definition) what a thing is, 

is both peculiar and is predicated in respect of what it is. 
II The nature ^^^ ^* ^^ necessary that these should reciprocate : || 
of the thing for if A is the property of C, it is evidently also 
which VtisShe *^at of B, and that of C, so that all§ reciprocate 
?*A B*c ^^*^ ^^^^ other. Nevertheless, if A is present 

with every B in respect of what it is, and uni- 
versally B is predicated of every C in respect of what it is, it 
is also necessary that A should be predicated of C in the ques- 
tion what it is. Still if some one should assume without this 
reduplication,^ it will not be necessary that A should be predi- 
cated of C in the question what a thing is, though A should 
IT In the major. ^® predicated of B IT 1° the same question, but not 
« in the minor, of those of which B is predicated in this question.* 

Now both these f will signify what a thing (C) is, 

' tA vtto KtifAtva, h. e. finis ad quem tendit utraque vel id quod utraque 
conficere vult. Waitz. 
* That is, simply saying that A is attributed to B, and B to C. 

. ^ Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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wherefore B will also be the definition of C, hence if both 
signify what a thing is, and what the very nature of it is, 
there will be the very nature of a thing prior in the middle 
term. Universally also, if it is possible to show what man 
is, let C be man, btit A what he is, whether biped animal, 
or any thing else ; in order then that a conclusion should <be 
drawn, A must necessarily be predicated of every B, and of 
this there will be another middle definition, so that this also 
will be a definition of a man, wherefore a person assumes 
what he ought to show, for B also is the definition of 
a man. 

We must however consider it in two proposi- 2. a twofold 
tions, and in first and immediate (principles), for consideration, 
what is stjited becomes thus especially evident : they there- 
fore who show what the soul is, or what man or any thing 
else is, by conversion, beg the question,* as if a man should 
assume the soul to be that which is the cause to itself of 
life,* and that this is number moving itself,f he 
must necessarily so assume as a postulate that the * The m?jor. 
soul is number moving itself, as that it is the P''^®v'*r*?V 
same thing. For it does not follow if A is con- ' *^ ' ' 
sequent to B, and this to C, that A will therefore be the 
definition of the essence of C, but it will be only possible to 
say that this is true, nor if A is that which is predicated 
essentially of every B. For the very nature of animal is 
predicated of the very nature of man, since it is true that 
whatever exists as man, exists as animal, (just as every man 
is animal,) yet not so, as for both to be one thing.J j Because one 
If then a person does not assume this, he will not » genus, the 

^ In the minor in fact the terms so reciprocate as to become identical, 
and the very nature of a thing, and that of which it is the very nature, are 
the same. The whole argument goes to show that no definition, as such, 
can be proved, but the endeavour necessarily results in a petitio principii, 
and the reason is simply because a definition can be predicated essentially 
(Iv T<f Ti kart) of nothing but that, of which it is the definition ; and since 
to prove a conclusion concerning the essence, the premises must be of the 
same character, the assumed middle must be identical with the minor, 
and the major premise with the conclusion. The argument is used 
against Xenocrates. Cf. Scholia, p. 242, b. 35.' Trendelenburg, de An. p. 
273. Kuhn, de Notionis Definitione, p. 11. Mansel's Logic, Appendix 
B. In some passages (Metap. vi. 5, 5 ; vi. 4, 12) Aristotle declares sub- 
stances alonexapable of definition, but in a wider sense, as used throughout 
the Post. Anal., the remark is applicable both to substances and attributes. 
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cicB conclude that A is the very nature and sub- 
8. He \rho ' Stance of C, but if he thus assume it, he will 



SStfoVby a***" assume prior to the conclusion that B is the de- 
■vuogism begs finition of the esseucc of C. Therefore there has 
B question. ^^^^ ^^ demonstration, for he has made a " peti- 



tio principii." 

Chap. V. — That there is no Conclusion by Divisions proved. 

1. That the NEVERTHELESS, neither does the method through 
method by di- divisions infer a conclusion, as we observed in the 

vision IS m- i . i ^ /» * • -^ • 

conclusive. analysis about figures,* smce it is never necessary 
♦^ An. Prior, i. ^Yi^^ ^j^^j^ ^^^^^ things exist,t that J should exist, 
t The members as neither does he demonstrate who forms an in- 
t ^rdefini- duction. For the conclusion ought not to inquire 
pr!)ved.^^ nor to exist from being granted, but it necessarily 
f The admitted is, when they§ exist, although the respondent 
premises. ^^^ ^^^^ acknowledge it. Is man (for instance) 

animal or inanimate,^ if he has assumed him to be an animal, 
it has not been syllogistically concluded. Again, every ani- 
mal is either pedestrian or aquatic, he assumes it pedestrian, 
and that man is that whole animal pedestrian, is not neces- 
sary from what is said, but he assumes also this. It signifies 
nothing however, whether he does this in respect of many 

2. The same things or few, sincc it is the same thing ; to those 
reasoning good therefore who thus proceed, and in what is capa- 
d"eflnition.* °' ble of syllogistic conclusion, this use is unsyllo- 
I) Pedestrian, gistic. For what prevents the whole of this| 

being true of man, yet without enunciating what 
a thing is, or the very nature of it? Again, what prevents 
something being added to, or taken away from, or exceeding 
the essence ? ^ 

Negligence then happens about these things, 
plied for^dtvi- but WO may avoid it by assuming all things (as 
JioS!^ '**'*"'" granted) in respect of what a thing is, and the 

first being made a postulate by arranging the order 

* This is an interrogation of one, investigating a definition by division. 

* That is, that something may be superfluous or defective in the defini- 
tion. Cf. rules for definition in the common Logics ; also Passow, Arist 
die Notionis Defin. Doct., Crakanthorpe, and Sanderson, and especially 
Boethius de Divisione. 
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in division, omitting nothing. This however is requisite, for it 
is necessary that there should be an individual, 4 ^y constant 
yet nevertheless there is not a syllogism, but if so division, yrhexi 
it indicates after another manner. And this is not SitSn^fe art^' 
at all absurd, since neither perhaps does he who ^^®*^ ?*» ^® 
makes an induction demonstrate, though at the rWe at the in- 
same time he renders something manifest, but he ^^^'^^»i- 
who selects definition from division does not state a syllo^^ 
gism.^ For as in conclusions without media, if a man state 
that from such things being granted, this particular thing 
necessarily exists, it is possible to inquire why, thus also is it 
in definitions by division. What is man ? A mortal animal, 
pedestrian, biped, without wings. Why ? according to each 
addition,^ for he will state and show by division as he thinks 
that every one is either mortal or immortal. The whole 
however of such a sentence is not definition,* • por the dea- 
wherefore though it should be demonstrated by geiwted'from*'^ 
division, yet the definition does not become a it,i,e.amortai 
syUogism.3 "**'"*^- 

Chap. VI. — Case of one Proposition defining the Definition itself. 

Is it however possible to demonstrate what a 1. it is proved 
thing is according to substance, but from hypo- JemoSstration*' 
thesis assumins: that the very nature of a thing of the defini- 

^v X' I. i. 'i. • • J.1-' p 'F tion, neither if 

m the question what it is, is something of its one proposition 

' Ov Xkyn 6 UXsytav. A paronomasia; a definition is said to be 
selected from division, because not all the members of the division are 
assumed in the definition, but always from two opposite members, the 
one is assumed and the other relinquished. Ta}4or. . 

* That is, we may question each part of the definition, which is added 
successively, e. g. why is man animal ? why mortal ? etc. wap* Uavrriv 
7rp6(r9t<Tiv» 

' Syllogism here, as in other places continually, means l^e conclusion, 
and, as Waitz remarks, Aristotle would more accurately have written 
6XK' b ovWoyifffibg ovx i>pi(Tfi6g ytverai. Division was a favourite method 
with Plato, for the demonstration of definitions, but Aristotle considers 
it only a weak; kind of syllogism ; .in fact, that its chief use is to test 
definitions when obtained. Andronicus Rhodius wrote a separate trea- 
tise on division, and amongst the later Peripatetics, the system was ap- 
parently held in higher estimation. Cf. Cic. Top. ch. 6 ; Quintil. v. 10 j 
Tii. 1 ; Hamilton's Reid ; Trendelen. Elem. and Abelard Dialectica, ed. 
Cousin. 

t2 
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defines the de- pecaliar principles, and that these alone ^ indicate 
finition it«cif. itg substance, and that the whole ^ is its peculiar- 
ity ? for this is its essence. Or again, has a person assumed 
the very nature of a thing in this also ? for we must neces- 
sarily demonstrate through a middle term.^ Moreover, as in 
a syllogism, we do not assume what is to have been syllo- 
gbtically concluded, (for the proposition is either a whole or 
a part, from which the syllogism consists,) thus neither ought 
the very nature of a thing to be in a syllogism, but this 
should be separate from the things, which are laid down, and 
in reply to him who questions whether this has been syllo- 
gistically concluded or not, we must answer that it is, for this 
was the syllogism.^ And to him who asserts that the very 
nature of the thing was not concluded, we must i*eply that 
it was, for the very nature of the thing was laid down by us, 
so that it is necessary that without the definition of syllogism, 
or of the definition itself, something should be syllogistically 
Inferred. 

2. Nor by any Also, if a pcrsou should demonstrate from hy- 
otber hypothe- pothesis, for instance, if to be divisible is the 
sy ogism. ^g^jj^^ ^f ^^jj . ^^|. ^f ^ contrary, the essence is 
contrary of as many things as possess a contrary ; but good 
is contrary to evil, and the indivisible to the divisible, then 
the essence of good is to be indivisible. For here he proves 
assuming the very nature of a thing, and he assumes it in 
» Therefore order to demonstrate what is its very nature : * 
que^Btion." Of. let howcvcr Something be different, since in de- 

* The things assumed as constituting the definition. 

* The composite from many attributes. It may be observed that there 
are two ways of investi^ting definition ; one by division, and the other 
by induction ; the first took a wide genus, including the object to be de- 
fined, and contracted it by the addition of successive differentiae, until we 
obtain a complex notion, co-extensive with that of which the definition 
is sought ; this was Plato's favourite method, though rejected by Speusip- 
pus. Vide Scholia, p. 179, b. xi. The other method was by induction, 
which consisted in examining the several individuals of which the term 
to be defined is predicable, and observing what they have in common ; the 
definition sought, being the one common notion which is thus obtained. 
Vide Mansers Logic, Appendix B. ; Locke's Essay, book ii. ch. 23. 

' The medium being the essence, the latter is thus assumed to demon- 
strate itself. 

* i. e. from the definition of syllogism, it must be shown that the syllo- 
gism was rightly constructed, and the conclusion properly inferred. 
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monstrations it is assumed that this is predicated 
of that, yet not that very thing, nor that of which 
there is the same definition,* and which recipro- 
cates.f To both however there is the same doubt 
against him who demonstrates by division, and 
against the syllogism thus formed, why man will 
be an animal biped pedestrian,^ but not an ani- 
mal and pedestrian, J for from the things assumed, 
there is no necessity that there should be one 
predicate, but just as the 'same man may be both 
a musician and a grammarian. § 
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Prior. An. b. 
ii. ch. 16. 
• Equally un- 
known as the 
conclusion, 
t When the 
proposition caQ 
be equally 
proved by, as 
prove the con- 
clusion. 
} So that one 
thing is not 
proved from 
these. 

f Cf. Interpre- 
tation, ch. 11. 



Chap. VIL — That what a thing is can neither he knoum by Demon- 
stration nor hy Definition, 

How then will he who defines show the essence j ^n inquiry 

of a thing, or what it is ? for neither as demon- into the me- 

strating from things || which are granted will he In^definltion^" 

render it evident that when they exist, it is ne- J*^^^*'^'^".^: 

cessary that something elseT should be, for de- iiTheconSu!* 

monstration is this, nor as forming an induction ®***"* 

by singulars which are manifest, that every thing thus subsists, 

from nothing * subsisting otherwise ; since he does 

not show what a thing is, but that it is, or is not. IJ^duai?**^ 

What remaining method is there ? for he will not 

indicate by sense nor by the finger. 

Moreover how will he show what it f is ? for it 2. 
is necessary that he also who knows what man is, Bekker. Buhie 
or any thing else, should also know that he is,^ { for J^ ^^hat' 
no one knows with respect to non-being that it is; " man " is. 
but what the definition or the name signifies, as Jhapte""* 
when' I say "tragelaphos," it is impossible to 

^ So that one thing is produced from these, according to the nature of 
definition. Cf, on Interpretation, ch. &. 

* Before we can determine the real definition of any object (ri lari) 
we must of necessity Ascertain that it exists (Sri €<m). (Vide next chap- 
ter.) Now the existence of attributes and that of substances being de- 
termined in two different ways, there is a corresponding variety in the 
form of definition, the former being defined by the same cause which 
serr^d as a middle term to prove their existence, a mode of definition 
described as ev^Koyiafibq rov ri Icrre, wrwtni dia^spiov rijq dvodiiKttfC — 
four causes being recognised by Aristotle (cf. An. Post. b. ii. ch. 11) : but 
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know what tragelaphos is. Moreover, if he should show what 
a thing is, and that it is, how will he show this in the same 
sentence ? for hoth definition and also demonstration manifest 
one certain thing, but what man is is one thing, and the es- 
sence of man is another. 

We next say that it is necessary to show by 
. not the'suii' demonstration every thing, that it is, except it be 
stance to any gubstancc, but to be, is not substance to any thing, 
• N^ fi ^^^ being is not the genus. There will then be 
tionof "what'' demonstration that it is,* and this the sciences 
it is. nQ^ effect. For what a triangle means, the geo- 

metrician assumes, but that it is, he demonstrates. What 
then will he who defines what it is, prove? that it is a 
t Pecause it is triangle ? he then who knows what it is by 
not yet chosen definition, will not know if it is,t but this is 

tobeatriangle. j^p^ssible. 

4. Error of Evidently then those who define according to 

present modes. xhQ present methods of definition, do not demon- 
strate that a thing is, for although those lines be equal which 
are drawn from the middle, yet why is it the thing de- 
t i e. a circle ^^^ ^ t ^^^ "^^7 ^^ t^^s a circle ? § for we might 
§ Why is the Say that there is the same definition of bra8S.|| For 
havingViSi'^* neither do definitions demonstrate that it is possi- 
lines from the ble for that to be which is asserted, nor that that 
cinJmference! thing is, of which they say there are definitions,^ 
\ if y^jj^fntej. but it is always possible to say why.f 
rotate, why is If then he who defines shows either what a 
this a circle. thing is or what the name signifies, except there 
5 is, by no means (an explanation) of what a thing 

is, definition will be a sentence signifying the same 
thing as a name, but this is absurd. ^ For in the first place 

the definition of substances is determined by the formal cause, in refer- 
ence to the essential constituents of the general notion, the possession of 
■which entitles the individual to be reckoned under it. Aristotle makes 
suraina genera, and individuals alone indefinite. Locke avers that simple 
ideas only cannot be defined. Cf. Metap. books vi. and x. ; Locke*s Essay, 
b. iii. 4, 7; Descarte's Princip. i. 10; Occam's Logic, Part I. 

* Definition does not teach that the proposed thing, the essence of 
which is investigated, exists in the nature of things, nor does it teach that 
the thing is that, the essence of which the definition unfolds. Taylor. 

» Cf. Top.vi. 4 and 6, 14; Metap. vi. 11; Albert de Praed. Tract, i.; 
Occam, Part I. ch. 26 ; Whately's Logic, and Aldrich upon nominal and 
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there would be a definition of non-essences and of hon -entities, 
since it is possible even for non-entities to have a signification. 
Again, all sentences will be definitions, for we might give a 
name to any sentence, so that we might aU discuss in definitions, 
and the Iliad would be a definition. Besides, no science would 
demonstrate that this name signifies this thing, neither there- 
fore do definitions manifest this. 

From these things therefore it appears that g Recapituia- 
neither definition nor syllogism are the same tion. iti* 
thing, nor are syllogism and definition of the same ?M^know** ^^ 
thing, moreover that definition neither demon- " ^^w*^ '!* "} " 
strates nor shows any thing, and that we can finition nlv by 
know what a thing is neither by definition nor by '^enio'^stration. 
demonstration. 



Chap. VIII. — Of the logical Syllogism of what a thing is. 



1. Questions 



Moreover we must consider which of these 
things is well, and which is not well asserted, also propounded for 
what definition is, and whether there is in a ^«°"*^®'^»'^<>"- 
<;ertain way or by no means a demonstration and definition of 
what a thing is. Now since it is the same thing as we have 
Baid to know what a thing is, and to know the cause where- 
fore * it is, and the reason of this is, that there is a 
certain cause,t and this is either the same or Lf*" cf!ch.^2. 
another, J and if it is another, it is either demon- t Essentia! rei. 
strable or indemonstrable ; if then it is another, and from the ea- 
is capable of demonstration,^ it is necessary that ^fV*'; ®^ "^^^^^ 

. ^ ,,,, ,. ' iinti It 18 the cause. 

the cause should be a medium, and should be de- 
monstrated in the first figure, for that which is 
demonstrated is both universal and afiirmative.§ 
Now one method will be that which has been now 
investigated, viz. to demonstrate what a thing is 
thnough something else, for of those things which 

real definition. It will be found from various places cited, that physical 
definition was rejected by Aristotle, and that nominal definition is one in 
which the existence of the objects to which the definition is applicable is 
not proved ; in fact, it is questionable whether the name ** nominal defini- 
tion *' is sanctioned by Aristotle (Cf. Trendelen. Elem. 55, upon ch. 10 
of this book, and Mansel, Appendix B. 

* If being difierent from the ** what *' a thing is, it can be demonstrated 
"what" it is. 



§ i. e. the na- 
ture of a thing 
is universally 
affirmed of that 
of which it is 
the nature. 
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^ *are predicated in respect of what a thing is, it is 

ecu^.^ necessary that the medium should be what it is, 
light?' ****'*' and a property in respect of properties, wherefore 
t e. p. the op. of two essential uaturcs of the same thing,* it will 
posi^n of the ^jemonstrate the one,t but not the other.J 

That this method then is not demonstration^ has 
ffu^Sira^^e ^^^ shown before, but it is a logical syllogism of 
eo, quid sit." what a thing is, still let us show in what method 
andthr'^that** this is possiWe, discussing it again from the be- 
sometimes Bi- ginning, For as we investigate whv a thing is, 

multaneously o o - ^t ^ ». » -iT , . • xu 

known. The whcu wc Kuow that it IS, but sometimes those 
ti^w'kn^. become evident at the same time, but it is not 
Kara avu^ • possiblc to kuow why it is, prior to knowing that 
" what a thing it 13, it IS clear that in like manner the very nature 
and kn?in?*^ of a thing. Or what it is, cannot be known, with- 
out knowing that it is, since it is impossible to 
(Vide last know what a thing is, when ignorant if it is.§ 
wi2**the°defl- We Sometimes indeed know if it is, accidentally, 
»^n ^ JJ *>« knowing sometimes something belonging to the 
nom . ^y^jg 1 ^g t}iun(jgr ^e know, because it is a cer- 
tain sound of the clouds, and an eclipse, because it is a cer- 

* This passage is doubtful : it has nevertheless been used for the de- 
cision of Uie question as to whether the class of definitions described as 
r^C ^ov ri iariv dvoStiKfioe ffVfiTrkpaofAa, is to be regarded as nominal, or 
as imperfect real definition ; the question is of less importance as Aris- 
totle elsewhere condemns their use (De Anim4 ii. 2, 2). The instances he 
gives here may refer either to the one or the other description. The 
authorities who hold the first view of the subject are Averroes, Zabarella, 
and St. Hilaire ; those who hold up their pens " on the contrary," are the 
Greek commentators, Pacius, Rassow, and Kuhn. 

B A 

Ex. 1. That to which the earth is opposed is eclipsed. 
B C 

The earth is opposed to the moon. 
C A 

. • . The moon is eclipsed. • 

B 

Ex. 2. What does not produce a shadow when nothing intervenes is 

eclipsed. 

G B 

The moon does not produce a shadow, &c. 
C A 

• • . The moon is eclipsed. 
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tain privation of light, and a man, because it is a certain 
animal, and soul, because it moves itself. As regards then 
whatever we know accidentally that they are, it is by no means 
necessary that we should possess any thing by which to know 
what they are, for neither do we (really) know that they are, 
and to inquire what- a thing is, when we do not know that it 
is, is to inquire about nothing. In those things however of 
which we know something, it is easy (to inquire) what they 
are ; hence as we know that a thing is, so also are we disposed 
to know what it is, now of those things, of whose essential 
nature we know something, let this be first an example, an 
eclipse A, the moon C, the opposition of the earth ^ ^.^ ^^ 
B.* ■ To inquire then whether there is an eclipse 
or not, is to inquire whether B is or not, but this does not 
at all differ from the inquiry if there is a reason of it, and if 
this is, we say that that also is. Or we (inquire) of which con- 
tradiction there is a reason, whether of possessing, or of not 
possessing, two right angles, but when we have discovered, 
we know at the same time, that it is, and wfiy it is, if it is 
inferred through media ;t but if it is not so in- ^ soBekker, 
ferred, we kpow the that^ but not the why. Let Buhie, and 
C be the moon, A an eclipse, not to be able to waitz[KM*- 
produce a shadow when the moon is full and '»•'• 
nothing is seen interposed between us, B, if then B, that is, not 
to be able to produce a shadow when there is nothing be- 
tween us, be present with C, and A, to be eclipsed, present 
with this, thai there is an eclipse, is indeed evident, but why is 
not yet so, and that there is an eclipse, we indeed know, but 
what it is we do not know.t Yet as it is clear + „, _ , ,„ v 

., •■*/■%/ i .'v 1 ... . I i!«xanipie (2.) 

that A IS with C, (to inquire) why it is, is to in- 
vestigate what B is, whether it is the opposition (of the 
earth), or the turn of the moon, or the extinction of light, 
but this is the definition of the other extreme, as in those 
(examples) of A, since an eclipse is the interposition of the 
earth. What is thunder ? the extinction of fire in a cloud : 
why does it thunder ? because fire is extinguished in a 

B A 

Ex. 3. Where there is an extinction of fire there is thunder. 
B 

In a cloud there is extinction of fire. 
C A 

. * . In a cloud there is thunder. 
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cloud. Let C be a cloud, A thunder, B the extinction of 
fire, hence B is present with C, that is, with the cloud, for 
fire is extinguished in it, but A, sound, is present 
t i^e'I'^other ^^^ *^*S' »"^ ^ ^® *^® definition of A, the first 
prior cauiie of extreme ; * if there be again another medium of 
of*th?52lh!''' thist it will be from the remaining definitions.^ 
s Of what* ^® ^^® shown therefore thus, bow what a 

thing i«, there thing is, is assumed, and becomes known, where- 
io5«i?So?dI-" fore there is neither syllogism nor demonstration 
monstration, of what a thing is, still it will become evident 
felted byboth. through sjUogism, and through demonstration; 
cf. ch. 3. i^jj^ hence without demonstration it is neither 

possible to know what a thing is, of which there is another 
cause, nor is there demonstration of it, as we have already 
observed in the doubts. 



Chap. IX. — Of certain Natures or Principles incapable of 
Demonstration, 

I. A two-fold Of some things indeed there is a certain other 
fwn'^B-fh cause, but of others there is not, so that it is plain 
method used that some of them are immediate, and principles, 
in each. whosc existence and what they are, we must sup- 

pose, or make manifest after another manner,^ which indeed 
the arithmetician does, for he both supposes what unity is, 
and that it is. Of those however which have a medium,^ and of 
whose essence there is another cause, it is possible, as we have 
said, to produce a manifestation through demonstration, yet 
not by demonstrating what they are. 

* Sin autem etiam alius terminus medius inveniri potest per quern co- 
gatur propositio A B, is quoqtte una ex reliquis definitionibus notionis A 
non esse non poterit. Waitz. If what a thing is, may be prored by 
another what^ this last may also be proved by another, so that there will 
be three causes of an eclipse, of which the 1st proves the 2nd, and the 
2nd the 3rd, and if all are joined there will be a perfect definition. Cf. 
ch. 10. 

* As by induction, or a demonstration of the " that" He shows here 
that definitions are assumed prior to all demonstration, and are real, in- 
asmuch as the existence of the objects is assumed with them. The 
ground of the assumption will vary according to the nature of the object 
to be defined. Cf. Metap. x. 7. 

' A cause different firbm themselves. 
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Chap. X. — Upon Definition and its kinds. 

Since definition is said to be a sentence (ex- 
planatory) of what a thing is, it is evident that either expuSns 
one definition will be of what a name signifies, or {Jf "*™® ^* 
another nominal sentence, as what a thing signi- 
fies, which is so far as it is a triangle, which when we know 
that it is, we inquire why it is.* Still it is difficult thus to 
assume things, the existence of whiell we do not know, and 
the cause of this difficulty has been explained before, because 
neither do we know whether it is or is not, except accidentally. 
One sentence is indeed in two ways, the one by conjunction, 
as the Iliad, but the other from signifying one thing of one^ 
not accidentally. 

The above-named then is one ' definition of a 2. or shows its 
definition, but the other definition is a sentence cause, a dis- 
showing why a thing is, so that the former *°®^°" 
signifies, but does not demonstrate, but the latter will evi- 
dently be, as it were, a demonstration of what a thing is, dif- 
fering from demonstration in the position (of the terms). For 
there is a difference between saying, why does it thunder ? and 
what is thunder ? for thus a person will answer, because fire 
is extinguished in the clouds ; but what is thunder ? the sound 
of fire extinguished in the clouds ; hence there is the same 
sentence spoken in another manner, and in the one way there 
is a continued demonstration, but in the other there is a de- 

^ Vide Aldrich, Hill's and Whately's Logics upon nominal and real 
definition. With regard to the expression Xoyoe tnpoct dvofiarulfiCi 
(oratio diversa nominalis, Buhle.) Trendelenburg's, (Elementa, 55,) the 
literal rendering, gives the idea that nominal as well as real defini- 
tions must be sentencesy but Mansel thinks the context seems rather to 
mean ** a definition of the signification of a name, or of another sentence 
haying the force of a name ; " yet on the other hand fairly allows that in 
this way the word erepoQ ** is superfluous," and the example given " un- 
intelligible." There is no doubt therefore that by \^oc dvoftarw^tie is 
meant a sentence whose signification, like that of a single noun, is one; 
a description which includes all real definitions, of which the example is 
a specimen. We subjoin the places he refers to : Int. v. 2 ; Metap. vi. 4, 
and 12, and vii. 6; Alex. Scholia, p. 743, a. 31. In the Greek com- 
mentators \6yoc dvofi, is clearly used for nominal definitions : see Philop. 
Schol. p. 244, b. 31, also Mansel, Appendix B. p. 19. Fpr the differ- 
ent uses of the word \6yoc by Aristotle, as enunciative of definition, cf. 
Waitz upon this chapter. 
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finition. Moreover the definition of thunder is, a sound in 
the clouds, but this is the conclusion of the de- 
*videaJ»o*' monstration of what it is; now the definition of 
Mansei'8 Logic, things immediate is, the indemonstrable thesis of 
IZ.,"**"- essence.* • 

3. Brief sum- One definition then is, an indemonstrable sen- 
tormsofdeflni- *^°^ (significative) of essence, but another is a 
tion. syllogism of essence, differing from demonstration 

t i. e. in in case,| and a third is the conclusion of the de- 

Srm ™f i^the moustratioii of what a thing is. Wherefore, from 
position of the what we have said, it is evident how there is, and 
how there is not, a demonstration of what a thing 
is, also of what things there is, and of what there is not ; more- 
over in how many ways definition is enunciated, and how it 
demonstrates the essence of a thing, and how it does not ; also 
of what things there is, and of what there is not, definition ; 
yet more, how it subsists with respect to demonstration, and 
how it may, and how it may not be, of the same thing. 



Chap. XL — Of Causes and their Demonstration, 

1. Causes of SiNCE wc think that we scientifically know, 
wWchweau"' whcn we are cognizant of the cause, but causes 
expressed by are four,^ One indeed as to the essence of a 

* " Of things immediate," such as the definition of a subject. Waitz 
and Pacius consider irT&ai^ and BkoiQ synonymous. Upon the kinds of 
definition referred to here, the reader will find ample information in 
Mansers Appendix B., where they are ably and fully discussed. 

' Upon the four causes of things, see Forchhammer Verhandlungen der 
sechsten, Versammlung deutscher PhiloU. und Schulmm. Cassel, 1^44, 
p. 84 — 89. Although Aristotle allows any of the four to be used as a mid- 
dle term, yet it by no means follows that each may be a definition of 
the major, for while he has not decidedly expressed his opinion, it is 
probable that he regarded the formal cause only, as available for defini- 
tion. For not only has a material cause no place in attributes, but in 
physical substances (Metap. vii. 4) ; in this chapter he gives a material 
cause, instanced as a middle term, as in fact identical with the formal. 
The efficient and final causes seem, as Mansel says, to be excluded, as 
not being contemporaneous with their efiects, so that from the existence 
of the one we cannot certainly infer that of the other. Vide Waitz, vol. 
ii. p. 41 1 ; Trendelenburg, de Anim. p. 355 ; Mansel, App. B. 17. Cf. also 
next chapter; Metap. books vi., xi., xii., xiii. ; De Anim.i. ; Physic, lib. 
i. and ii. 
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thing,* another that which from certain things ex- ^^^ middle 
isting, this necessanly exists,f a third that which • ro'-ri avtXvm 
first moves something, J and a fourth on account of ^um/**"°^ 
which a thing (exists) ; § all these are demonstrated t The material 
through a medium. || For the one that this existing i^xlfe efficient 
it is necessary that that should be, is not from ^^^^ ^^^^ 
one proposition being assumed, but from two at ii when^mie of 
the least, but this is, when they have one medium ; lumedVJr a 
this one therefore being assumed,^" there is neces- middle, (vide 
sarily a conclusion, which is evidently thus : Why ir° The middle, 
is the angle a right one in a semicircle, or from 
the existence of what, is it right ? * Let then A be * yi^prop.*'"?; 
a right angle, B the half df two right angles, and 
the angle in the semicircle C. Hence B is the cause why A 
the right angle is inherent in C, i. e. in the angle of a semi- 
circle ; for this angle is equal to A, but C is equal to B, for it 
is the half of two right angles ; B then being the half of two 
right angles, A is inherent in C, and this was for 
the angle in a semicircle to be a right angle.f * ^^""p^'' ^'-^ 
This J however is the same as the explanation of J.^^® conciu- 
the essence of a thing, § because definition signifies § Became a 
this, but the cause of the essence of a thing has Jam! aaks ra- 
been shown to be the middle. || Why was there a Jure. 
Median war with the Athenians? What was the * '*° 
cause of waging war with the Athenians ? Because the latter 
with the Eretrians attacked Sardis ; this was the first cause of the 
movement. Let war then be A, first made the attack B, the 
Athenians C, B then is present with C, i. e. to have first made 
the attack is present with the Athenians, but A is also with B, 
for they make war with the aggressors, A then is present with 
B, i. e. to wage war is present with the aggressors, but this, B, 
is present with the Athenians, for they were the aggressors. 
Wherefore the middle is the cause here, and that which first 
moves ; but of those things, whose cause is. for the sake of some- 
thing, as, why does he walk ? that he may be well : why is a 

B A 

Ex. 1. Every angle 'which is the half of two right angles is a right angle 
C B 

Every angle described in a semicircle is the half of two right 
angles 

C A 

. ' . Every angle descrihed in a semicircle is a right angle. 
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house built ? that furniture may be preserved ; the one is for 
the sake of health, but the other for the sake of preservation. 
Still there is no difference between why is it necessary to 
walk after supper, and for the sake of what is it necessary ? 
but let walking after supper be C, the food not to rise B, to 
be well A. Let then walking after supper be the cause why 
the food does not rise to the mouth of the stomach, and let 
this be healthy ; for B, that is, for the food not to rise, appears 
to be present with walking, C, and with this A, salubrious. 
What then is the cause that A, which is that for the sake of 
which (the final cause), is present with C ? B (is 
* ®' the cause), that is, the food not rising, this* how- 

1 Exam le (2 ®^®^ ^® ^ ^* Were, the definition of it,t for A will 
$ The^remiseg be thus explained.^ J Why is B present with C ? 
TExSii^lT) because to be thus affected is to be well : we must 
f In final nevertheless change the sentences, § and thus the 
•^Efficient scvcral poiuts will be more clear. || The genera- 
+*?n ule latter ^^^^ here IT indeed, and in causes respecting mo- 
t The cause. * tion,* subsist vicc vcrsa, for there f it is necessary 
I The'^cS.*' t*^at the middle J should be first generated, but 
f The last in here§ C, which is the last,|| and that for the sake 
nSlure^ "^ of which is generated the last.^T 

Possibly indeed the same thing may be for the 
thing rna ™* sakc of Something, and from necessity ; for instance, 
sometimes po8- ^j^y ^qqq ijgjj^ p^gg through a lautem ? for ne- 

sess twocauses. ., •• ? . ■• . /. ^^ » ■, 

cessarily that which consists of smaller particles 
passes through larger pores, if light is produced by transit, also 
(it does so) on account of something, that we may not fall. If 
then it possibly may be, is it also possible to be generated ? 

' That is, the healthy will be explained to be that which does Dot suf- 
fer the food to rise. 

B A 

Ex. 2. For the food not to rise in the stomach is healthy 
C B 

Walking after supper does not suffer the food to rise, etc. 
A 

. * . Walking after supper is healthy. 

A B 

Ex. 3. That which is healthy causes the food not to rise 
C A 

Walking after supper is healthy 

C B 

. • . Walking after supper causes the food not to rise. 
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as if it thunders, fire being extinguished, it is necessary that' 
it should crash and rumble, and, as the Pythagoreans say, for 
the sake of threatening, that those in Tartarus may be terri- 
fied. Now there are many things of this kind, g Necessity is 
especially in those which are constituted and con- two-foid; in- 
sist from nature, for nature produces one thing RhetfV. u.* 
for the sake of something,* and another [from *ftheenVof* 
necessity;! but necessity is two-fold, one accord- form. 
ing to nature and impulse, J another with violence, Jf^lttlrf"**^ 
contrary to impube ; thus a stone is borne from X opuv, i. e. 
necessity both upward and downward, yet not pSisef "^ 
from the same necessity. S In things however § ®!*^y'ti* 

II* ®,.n descends na- 

which are from reason, || some never subsist from turaiiy, but 
chance, as a house, or a statue, nor from neces- ™lrtmciar*' 
sity,* but for the sake of something, whilst others things. 
are also from fortune, as health and safety.* If f cf. Poetics, 
Especially in those which are capable of a various ^^' ^' 
subsistence, as when the generation of them is not from for- 
tune, so that there is a good end, on account of which it 
takes place, and either by nature or by art: from fortune 
however nothing is produced for the sake of something. 

Chap. XII. — Upon the causes of the Present^ Past, (Cf. Phys. lib. 
and Future, *v.) 



The cause of things which are, is the same also i. identity of 
as that of things which are generated, which ^^^' 
have been generated, and which will be, for the middle is the 
cause, except that being is the cause to be, what is generated, 
to those which are generated, what has been, to those which 

* Not from the necessity of matter ; bedause though there are wood, 
stones, and cement, yet there is no necessity on that account that there 
should be a house. 

a " As health," which is either from the medicinal art, or from chance^ 
e. g. when Pherseus Jason was healed by a daxt thrown by an enemy, as 
Cicero relates in book iii., de Naturit Deorum ; " and safety," which so 
happens to a ship when it is preserved, either on account of the art and 
skill of the pilot, or fortuitously. Taylor. Upon necessity, chance, and 
the principles generally alluded to at the close of this chapter, cf. Phy- 
sics, book ii. ; Metaph. books iv. v; Rhet. i. 6 (Bohn's ed., where see 
note) ; also i. 10, and Ethics i. 9. See also Montaigne's Essays, pp. 50 
and 105, Hazlitt's ed. 
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have been, and what will be to those that will be. Thus why 
was there an eclipse ? because the earth was interposed, but 
an eclipse is generated^ because an interposition ^f the earth 
is generated, but there wiU be^ because the earth wiU be, and 
there is, because it is interposed. What is ice ? Let it be as- 
sumed to be congealed water ; let water be C, congealed A, 
the middle cause B, a perfect defect of heat ; B then is pre- 
, ,, , sent with C, but with this A, viz, to be congealed,* 

• Example (1.) ,^. .' ., , V». j. P -j. 

but ice ts generated, when B ts generated, it was 
so, when the latter was so, and it wUl be, when the latter 
will be. 

2. Causes i^nd Hcuce that whlch is thus a cause, and that of 
simuUaneous^'^ which it is the causc, are generated at one and 
—an inquiry the samc time,when they are generated; are si- 
things^not'st^ multancously when they are ; and in like man- 
muitaneoui. ner, in respect to the having been, and the will 
be, generated. In the case of things which are not simul- 
taneous, are there in a continued time, as it seems to us, dif- 
ferent causes of different things ? for instance, is another thing 
having been generated the cause of this thing having been 
generated, and another thing which will be, the cause that 
this will be, and of this being, something which was generated 
before ? the syllogism however is from what was 
afterwards generated.f And the principle of these 
are those things which have been generated, 
wherefore the case is the same as to things 
which are generated. From the prior indeed 
there is no (syllogism), as that this thing was 



t It is con- 
cluded the 
foundation was 
laid from the 
house being 
built. 

S. The poste- 
rior not col- 
prior. ^^^ ^ afterwards generated, because that thing was 
thefounSuon* generated,} it is the same also in regard to the 
•was laid the future. Fo» whether the time be indefinite or 
house was definite,§ it will not result that because that thing 
5 That is, the was truly said to have been generated, this which 
twwn*he* is posterior is truly said to have been generated, 



B A 

Ex. 1. That, the heat of which fails, is congealed 
B C 

The heat fails of water 
C A 

. • . Water is congealed. 
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since in the interval it will be false to say this,^ fonner «nd the 
when ah-eady another thing* has been produced. {fo^'^*°®'^' 
The same reasoning also happens to what will be, * The founda- 
nor because thatf was produced, will this J be, as t *The founda- 
the middle must be generated at the same time;^ ?Thehou8 
of things that have been that which has been, 4. Medium ' 
of the future the future, of what are produced SSeo^wX^' 
that which is produced, of things which are those of whkh 
that which is, but of what was generated, and of iium. * ™^ 
that which will be, the middle cannot possibly be 
produced at one and the same time. Moreover neither can the 
interval § be indefinite, nor definite,^ since it will j Between the 
be false to assert it in the interval ;* but we must pa«t and fu- 
consider what is connected with it, so that after the ^^^' 
having been generated, to be generated may exist in things.^ 
Or is it evident that what is generated is not connected with 
what was generated ? for the past does not cohere with what 
was generated, since they are terms and individuals. As then 
neither points are mutually connected, those things which 
have been produced are not so, for both are indivisible ; nor 
for the same reason does that which is, cohere with that which 
has been generated, for that which is generated is divisible, 
but that which has been is indivisible. As a line then is to 
a point, so is that which is to that which was generated, for 
infinite things which have been, are inherent in 
that which is ; || we must however enunciate these Jotou hf a line. 
matters more clearly in the universal discussions 

about motion.1[ JVidePhyslcs, 

Concerning then the manner in which, when 5 j^ the cases 
there is a successive generation, the middle cause of past and fu- 
subsists, let so much be assumed, for in these also p'JScipie™! 
it is necessary that the middle and the first should J^* """* ^® 
be immediate, thus A was generated because C 
was so, but C was after, A before. The principle indeed is 

* As that the house was produced. 

' Supply — with that of which it is the medium. Vide Waitz'on this 
chap., vol. ii. p. 411 ; and Cf. An. Prior ii. 5. 

^ Supply — in which we may justly infer, that one will be, because 
another is. 

^ Since the future does not exist in that time. 

^ So that there may be a continual successive production. 
z 
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C^ because it is nearer to the now, which is the principle of 
time, but C was generated if D was, hence from D having 
been, it is necessary that A should have been. The cause how- 
ever is C, for from D having been, it is necessary that C 
should have been generated, but C having been, A must of 
necessity have been produced before. When however we 
thus assume the middle, will (the process) at any time stop 
at the immediate, or on account of the infinity will a medium 
always intervene ? for, as we have stated, what has been ge- 
nerated is not connected with what has been ; nevertheless we 
^ must commence at least from the immediate* and 

Mediate, Tay- from the first Tiow,^ Likewise with regard to the 

BekSi!^*'' ^^ "^^^^ ^®>" ^^^ ^^ ^* ^3 *^"® *° ^^7 *^** I> will be, 
it is necessary that, prior to this, it should be true 
to say that A will be, the cause however of this is C, for if D 
will be, prior to it C will be, but if C will be, prior to it A 
vdll be. Likewise also in these the division is infinite, for 
things which will be, are not mutually coherent, but an im- 
mediate principle must also be assumed in these. It is thus 
in the case of works, if a house has been built, stones must 
necessarily have been cut, and formed ; and why this ? because 
the foundation must of necessity have been laid, if the house 
was built, but if the foundation was laid, stones must neces- 
sarily have been prepared before. Again, if there shall be a 
house, in like manner there will be stones prior to this, still 
the demonstration is in like manner through a medium, for 
the foundation will have a prior subsistence. 
€. Things ge- Notwithstanding, since we see in things which 
neratedinacir- are, that there is a certain generation in a circle,! 
a similar de-^^ this happens when the middle and the extremes fol- 
t* i"e! mu*tu- ^^^ ®^^ Other, for in these there is a reciprocation ; 
ally. this however was shown in the first treatise,t viz. 

chfs -^"'i'so* that the conclusions are converted ; § but the case 
Post. An. b. i. of being in a circle is thus. In works it appears 
§ Changed into after this manner, when the earth has been moist- 
P'^®™- , ened, vapour is necessarily produced, from the 
production of this," there is a cloud, from this last, water, and 
from the presence of this, the earth is necessarily moistened, 
this however was the (cause) at first, so that it has come round 

' Compare Wailz upon this place. 
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in a circle, for any one of these existing, another is, and if 
that is, another, ahd from this, the first. 

There are some things which are generated 7. of things 
universally, (for always, and in €very thing, they unWerSny °' 
either thus subsist, or are generated,) but others butusuaiiy,'the 
not always, but for the most part ; thus not every JJouw be non- 
vigorous man has a beard, but this is generally foy^^tJe^^^g^"' 
the case, now of such things it is necessary that part true. cf. 
the medium also should be for the most part ; for ^^^^^*' "*• ^^' 
if A is universally predicated of B, and this of C universally, 
it is necessary that A also should be predicated ^always, and 
of every C, (for the universal is that which is present with 
every individual and always,) but it was supposed to be for 
the most part, wherefore it is necessary that the medium also, 
B, should be for the most part : hence of those which are for 
the most part, the principles are immediate, as many as thus 
subsist for the most part, or are generated. 

Chap. XIII. — Upon the Method of investigating Definition. 

We have before shown how what a thing is, is attributed to 
definitions, and in what way there is or is not a demonstra- 
tion or definition of it, how therefore it is necessary to inves- 
tigate ^ things which are predicated in respect to what a thing 
is, let us now discuss. 

Of those then, which are always present with 1. Division of 
each individual, some have a wider extension, yet g^Senaion***^ 
are not beyond the genus.* I mean those have a f of the sub- 
wider extension, as many as are present with ^^^' 
each individual universally, yet also with another thing, thus 
there is something which is present with every triad, and 
also with that which is not a triad, as being is present with 
a triad, but also to that which is not number. Nevertheless 
the odd is present with every triad, and is of wider extension, 
for it is with five, but it is not beyond the genus,t 
for the five is number, and nothing out of num- * '• 
ber is odd. Now such things we must take so far tainment o*de- 

' He uses the term ^tipivuv : see also Mansel's note (Appendix B.) m 
reference to the expressions KaraffKivaKfiv and J^rjTstv as applied se- 
parately to the two methods of ** hunting for" and ** testing" the defini- 
tion, yiz. Division and Induction. 

z 2 
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flnitioTi those to until SO many are first assumed, each of which* 
of which is of IS of wider extension,! but all of them together 
siorTthOT^but ^^ ^^^ ^^ greater extent, for it is necessary that 
all together this should be the substance of a thing. ^ For ex- 
thing to'i^^de- ample, number, the odd is present with every triad, 
fined. the first in both ways, both as not being mea- 

ateiy. "" ^^"' suTcd by number and as not being compc^ied of 
thing*to be* numbers.^ Now therefore the triad is this, viz. 
defined. the first odd number, and the first in this way, for 

each of these is present, the one with all odd numbers, but 
the last also with the dual, yet all of them (together) with 
none (but the triad). Since however we have 
ch^"* ^**°^* shown above, J that those things which are predi- 
cated in respect of what a thing is are necessary, 
but universals are necessary, but what are thus assumed of a 
triangle, or any other thing, are assumed in respect to what a 
thing is, thus from necessity the triad Yrill be these things. That 
this however is its essence appears from this, since it is neces- 
sary, unless the very nature of a triad were not this, that this 
should be a certain genus, either denominated or anonymous. 
It will be therefore of wider extension than to be with a triad 
alone, for let the genus be supposed of that kind as to be more 
widely extended according to power, if then it is present with 
nothing else than individual triads, this will be the essence of 
the triad. Let this also be supposed, that an ultimate predi- 
cation like this of individuals is the essence of each thing, 
wherefore in like manner, when any thing is thus demon- 
strated, it will be the essen9e of that thing. 
3. Method of Nevertheless it is right when any one is con- 
dividing the versant with a certain whole,^ to divide the genus 
Twhichcan- into the individuals which are &st in species, § 

* As some discrepancy has been supposed to exist bet'ween this pas- 
sage and Metap. vi. 12, it may be well to observe that, although in the 
latter passage he seems to maintain that the last differentia must be co- 
extensive with the subject, he is there apparently speaking not of the 
specific difference per se, but of the difference regarded as dividing the 
genus : this is in fact equivalent to saying» that the whole must be co- 
extensive, which no one would think of denying. Vide ManseFs Ap- 
pendix, note B. ; Boethius, Hill, and Whately upon logical definition and 
decision ; also Waitz's remarks. 

, ' Because the triad is the first number, the monad being the principle 
of number, and the dual, a medium between 1 and 3. 

^ In investigating the definition of a subaltesn species. 
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for instance, number into triad and dual, then to not be divided 
endeavour thus to assume the definitions of these, *°*® species. 
as of a straight line, of a circle,^ and of a right angle ; after- 
-wards assuming what the genus is,* for instance, whether it 
is quantity or quality, he should investigate the peculiar pas- 
sions* through common first (principles.)^ ^*^^ '» of the first 
those which happen to the composites from indi- species, 
viduals will be evident from the definitions, f be- t of the first 
cause definition and that which is simple* are "p®*'*®*- 
the principles of all things, and accidents are essentially pre- 
sent with simple things alone, but with others according to 
them. The divisions indeed by differences^ are 4 Differential 
useful for our progression in this way, but how division useful 
indeed they demonstrate we have shown before,J gationS^defi- 
but they would thus be useful only for syllo- J^^jT* Prior i 
gizing what a thing is, and indeed they may ap- ch.si, and this 
pear to do nothing, but to assume every thing ^<>ok,ch. 6. 
immediately, § just as if any one assumed from § »• e. without 
the beginning without division. It makes some ^^^ ' 
difference, however, whether what is predicated be so, prior or 
posterior,^ as for instance, whether we call animal, mild biped, 
or biped, animal mild, for if every thing consists 
of two, II and one certain thing is animal mild, SiferenL*"^ 
and again from this, and the difference, man or 
any thing else which is one, consists, we must necessarily 
make a postulate by division. Besides, thus only is it possible 
to leave out nothing in the definition, since when the first 
genus is assumed, if a person takes a certain inferior division,^ 
every thing will not fall into this; for instance, not every 
animal has entire or divided wings, but every animal which 
is winged, for this is the difference of itjlf but the \ <• e. the divi- 
first difference of animal is that into which every tSJiot.*** 

* A circle is first amongst figures, because it is circumscribed by one 
line, other figures by many lines. 

• In what category the thing defined is contained. 

' Principles common to the first and remaining lowest species, for the 
principles of the subaltern are those of the infinia species. 

♦ The defin. of the first simple species. * Specific differences. 

• Therefore division is useful for the arrangement of things properly 
in regard to priority, etc. Cf. Waitz. 

' In which there is not the peculiarity of genus, but of some lower 
species. 
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« The first di- 
vision is to be 
assumed. 
t The first di- 
vision of bird. 

I In the defini- 
tion. 

5. It is not re- 
quisite that he 
who defines 
should know 
all other sub- 
jects from 
which he dis- 
tinguishes the 
thing defined. 



animal falls. Likewise in regard to each of the rest, both of 
those genera * which are external to animal, and 
of those which are contained under it, as of bird,t 
is that into which every bird falls, and of fish 
that into which every fish falls. Thus proceeding 
we may know that nothing is omitted, J but other- 
wise we must omit something, and not know it. 
It is not at all necessary that he who defines and 
divides, should know all things that subsist,^ 
though some say it is impossible to know the dif- 
ferences of each thing without knowing each ; 
but it is impossible to know each thing without 
differences, for that from which this does not dif- 
fer, is the same with this, but that from which it differs is 
something else than this. In the first place then this is false, for 
it is not something else according to every difference, since there 
are many differences in things which are the same in species, yet 
not according to substance, nor per se. Next, when any one 
c. A division assumes opposites^ and difference, and that every 
thing falls into this or that, and assumes also that 
the question is in one part of the two, and knows 
this, it is of no consequence whether he knows 
or does not those other things of which the dif- 
ferences § are predicated. For it is evident that 
thus proceeding, II if he should arrive at those of 
which there is no longer a difference, he will ob- 
tain the definition of the substance ; but that every thing will 
fall into division, if there should be opposites of which there 
is no medium, is not a postulate,^ since every 
thing must necessarily be in one of them, if in- 
deed it will be the difference of it. 

In order to frame definition by divisions, we 
must attend to three things, viz. to assume the 
things predicated in respect of what a thing 
is ; to arrange these, which shall be first or se- 
cond ; and that these are all. Now the first of 



into opposite 
members, as of 
animal into 
rational and 
irrational. 

$ national, etc. 

II From genus 
to species by 
differences. 



IT Not a petitio 
priiicipii. 



7. Three things 
to be attended 
to, in division- 
al definition — 
how to eflfect 
these. Vide 
Whately, Hill, 
and Aldrich. 



* We find from the scholia that Aristotle here glances at.Speusippus: he 
proceeds to show that it does not signify to the proper knowledge of the 
thing defined, whether a person knows, or does not know, other things in- 
cluded in either species ; since if he carries on division he will arrive at those 
which have no difference, and will then have attained the desired definition. 
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these arises from our being able as syllogistically * vid t • 
to collect accident^ that it is inherent,* so to con- book if. ^^^^* 
struct through genus. f There will however be a .t Topics, book 
proper arrangement if what is first be assumed, *^* 
and this will be if that be taken which is consequent to all, 
but all not consequent to it ; for there must be something of 
this kind. This then being taken, there must now be the 
same method in the things inferior, since the second will be 
that which is first of the rest, and the third that which is first 
of the following, for what is superior being taken away, what- 
ever succeeds will be the first of the others ; there is also 
similar reasoning in the other cases. Still that all these should 
be, is clear from assuming what is first in the division, that 
every animal is either this or that, J but this is j ^ g rational 
inherent ; § and again the difference of this whole ^ or irrational. 
but that of the last 2 there is no longer any differ- ^ ^' ^' "*^^""^- 
ence, or immediately with the last difference * this || u Being as- 
does not differ in species from the whole : * for it «^°^«<^- 
is clear that neither more (than is necessary) is added, for every 
thing has been assumed in reference to what a s. The sum- 
thing is, nor is any thing deficient, for it would mum genus 
be either genus or difference. Both the first then SSnTtion? *^* 
is genus, and this assumed together with differ- JSf°^i*^* 
ences, but all the differences are contained, for tionai, mortal, 
there is no longer any posterior difference.1[ +^E?8entiaiiy 
Otherwise the last* would differ in species, this from the whole 
however has been shown not to differ.f armortaL^*^" 

Still we must investigate, looking to those which ^ method to 
are similar and do not differ, fi rat (considering) what be applied in 
that is which is the same in all these, then again v^ai^pecie" 
in other things which are in the same genus with with some- 
them, and which are among themselves the same * ^"gco™™®"- 
in species, but different from those. Yet when in these that is 

* Subdivision of rational animal into mortal, immortal, etc. 
^ As of mortal rational animal. 

' This may be some accidental difference, e. g. ** black,** united to the 
last, as animal rational mortal bluck, 

* That is, from animal rational mortal, but as it does not differ from it 
essentially, the last accidental difference (black) ought not to be admit- 
ted. He Uses the term rb avvoXov, when the definition is composed of 
the genus and its differences. Cf. Waitz, Boethius, and Keckermaiin's 
Lyst. Log. Min. lib. i. cap. 17. Wallis, Log. 
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assumed which all have tiie same, and in others similarly, we 
must consider in the things assumed whether it is the same, 
until we arrive at one reason, for this will be the definition of 
the thing. Yet if we do not arrive at one, but at two or 
more, it is evident that the question will not be one, but 
• ueyaXo^vxta. ^^^Jj ^^^ instaucc, I mcau if we should inquire 
cf. Eth. Nic. what maCTanimity * is, we must consider in the 

iv. 3 and 4, and if ^ . '^ \ , 

shaks. corioia- cases of Certain magnanimous persons, whom we 
nus, passim, know what One thing they all possess, so far as 
they are such. Thus if Alcibiades is magnanimous, or 
Achilles, or Ajax, what one thing have they all ? intolerance 
t AiciWades ^^ insult, for one of them fonght,^ f another 
sulked,^ another slew himself.^ Again, in other 
instances, as in that of Lysander or Socrates. If 
then (it is common to these) to behave in the same manner, 
in prosperity and adversity, taking these two, I consider what 
indifference with regard to fortune, and what impatience under 
insult possess in common ; if they have nothing there wiU be 
two species of magnanimity. 

Every definition is nevertheless universal, for 
ciaiiyunfvereai the physician does not prescribe* what is whole- 
tS**bl dSS^*. ^^^^ ^^^ * certain eye, but defines what is fit for 
every eye, or for the species. The singular however 
is easier to define than the universal, wherefore we must pass 
from singulars to universals, for equivocations lie more con- 
cealed in universals, than in things without a difference. But 
as in demonstrations the power of syllogizing must necessarily 
. videioiricai ^® inherent, so also perspicuity must be in de- 
nxies for defini- finitions,§ and there will be this, if through things 
tioninAidrich. ^^ich are singularly enunciated, what is in each 
genus be separately defined ; as with the similar, not every 
similar, but that which is in colours and in figures, and the 

^ Alcibiades, to revenge the preference given by his countrymen to 
Lysias, revolted to Lacedaemon, and brought war on his country. 

* Achilles, for Briseis. The reader may smile at the graphic term 
used here for efirjvitnvt as descriptive of the " angry boy*' in the Iliad, 
but will confess that its use is warranted, both verbally, by Johnson, 
and circumstantially, by Shakspeare (Troilus and Gressida). Upon the 
freaks and follies of Ajax, see the speech of Thersites in the same play, 
act iii. scene 3, and Sophocles (Ajax) passim. Zell observes that mag- 
nanimity was a conspicuous element in Aristotle's own character : upon 
Cnristian magnanimity, see St. Paul's Epistles. 

f 
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sharp that which is in voice, and so to proceed to what is 

common, taking care that equivocation does not • Because of 

occur. But if it is not right to use metaphors in x^ggf^^'^j ^ 

disputation, we must clearly not define by meta- niuon is some- 

phors,* nor by those things which are spoken by edTn dS?u^' 

metaphor, otherwise it will be necessary to use «ion. (Cf. 

metaphors in disputation.^ ^.Ho.)'^ ^ 

Chap. XW.—BuIesfor Problems A X Cf. An. Prior 

•^ * i. 4, and i. 26 ; 

^T- , , , , 1 »^80 Topics i. 4, 

Now that we may have problems, we must select and i. ii. 
sections and divisions, and thus select, the com- i.Needofdivi- 
mon genus of all being supposed, as for example, appropriat?ng^ 
if animals were the subjects of consideration, (we ?JJh^J"enw 
must first consider,) what kind of things are pre- 
sent with every animal.^ When these have been taken, we 
must again see what kind of things are consequent to every 
first individual of the rest,* thus if this is a bird, what things 
follow every bird, and so always that which is nearest,^ for 
we shall evidently now be able to say why things are present, 
which are consequent to those under what is common, as why 
they are present with man or horse.* Let then animal be A, 
B things consequent to every animal, C D E certain animals, 
why then B is present with D is evident, for it is present 
through A : in a similar manner with the rest, and 
in others there is always the same reasoning. § * *™^ ^ ^^'^ 

' For the word problem and its uses, see Alexander Scholia, p. 150, 
b. 40. What he means here, is that we ascertain the questions or pro- 
blems to be discussed in every system, by the use of proper divisions and 
sections, (which Aristotle assumes for the same thing,) and by proceed- 
ing from universals to singulars. Vide Biese i. p. 314. 
• Of the first species. 

' To the first species, which is next to the proposed genus. Taylor. 
** i. e. the properties of animal. 

A B 

Ex. 1. Every animal is sentient 
D A 

Every horse is an animal 
D B 

. * . Every horse is sentient. 
The proof may be applied in the same manner to every species of 
animal. 
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• Synonyms. ^^'^ ^^^^ ^^ speak according to presented 

2. Also of in- common names, ^* but we must not only consider 
rhat'which is i^ these^ but also assume if any thing else should 
sin'^Sars^as*^* be Seen to be common, afterwards consider to 
something what things this is consequent, and the quality of 
common. ^^le things consequent to this,^ as those consequent 
to having horns are the possession of a rough muscular lining 
to the stomach, and the not having teeth in both jaws. 

Moreover to what things the possession of horns 
teeth in raV^* ^^ Consequent, for it will be evident why what 
jaw only, etc. has been mentioned! is present with them, J for 
cics of hornS^ it will be SO in consequence of their possessing 

animals. homs. 

3. Selection There is yet another mode of selection by anal- 
Kara TO ova- ogy,§ siucc it is impossible to assume one and the 
$7**e.toas- same thing, which it is necessary to call sepium, 
sumeacom- spine, and bone, there are also things consequent 
thing?" °*^^ to these, as if there were one certain nature of 

this kind.^ 

Chap. XV,-— Of Identical Problems. 

1. Problems are SoME problems are the same from having the same 
iilfve eithCT^he «iedium, for instance, because all things are an 
same middle antipcristasis,* but of thcsc some are the same in 

* Cf. Top. i. 5 ; Categ. ch. 1 . Synonyms are not allowed to be real 
definitions, in the proper sense, by Aristotle, though admitted to be 
opica; as nominal definitions, they are recognised by Alexander on 
Metaph. vi. 4, p. 442, Bonitz ed., but the genuineness of this portion of 
the commentary has been questioned. Vide ManseFs Logic on Definition. 

* We must not only use this method in things synonymous, and in- 
vestigate the common generic properties, and afterwards the specific pecu- 
liaritiesi but if there be any thing common without a name, yet we must 
assume it, in order to investigate its properties, and afterwards to con- 
sider to what species it is attributed, and the quality of the things which 
are consequent to the anonymous genus. 

' The instances given are analogous, because there is the same relation 
of the sepium in a particular kind of fish ; of the spine in fish gener- 
ally, and of bone in quadrupeds. He means that from a certain analogy, 
wluch is expressive of some common nature in things, we may ascertain 
what is common to various individuals. Cf. Scholia, p. 42, a. 37, 47. 

* Quod omnia fiant quia contraria qualitas cerminus instat. Buhle. 
Compressio undique circumfusa. Scap. Theoph. de Caus. pi. 1, 2. The 
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genus, which have differences from belonging to term, or of 
other things, or from subsisting differently, e. g. S^iubjecfedTo 
why is there an echo, or why is there a reflection, the other. 
and why a rainbow ? for all these are the same problem in 
genus, (for all are reflection,) but they differ in species.^ 
Other problems differ from the medium being contained under 
another medium, as why does the Nile have a greater flow 
during the fall of the month ? ^ because the fall of the month 
is more winterly : but why is the fall more winterly ? because 
the moon fails, for thus do these subsist towards each other. 

Chap. XVL—Of Causes and Effects. 

Some one may perhaps doubt concerning cause Jiffi**i^5.^J?f * 

and that of which it is the cause, whether when middle term 

the effect is inherent, the cause also is inherent, exjjflsslhe*^'' 

as if the leaves fall from a tree, or there is an cause of the in- 

eclipse, will there also be the cause of the eclipse, AWrich's Log., 

or of the fall of the leaves ? As if the cause of Pa^°*'h w",r^? 

,..,-._ _ , , ^ ,. ed.and Wallis's 

this, IS the having broad leaves, but of an eclipse Log.) 
the interposition of the earth, for if this be not so, something 
else will be the cause of these, and if the cause is present, at 
the same time the effect will be, thus if the earth be interposed, 
there is an eclipse, or if a tree have broad leaves, it sheds 
them. But if this be so, they would be simultaneous, and de- 
monstrated through each other, for let the leaves to fall be A, 
the having broad leaves B, and a vine C, if then A is present 
with B, (for whatever has broad leaves sheds them,) but B is 
present with C, for every vine has broad leaves, A is present 
with C, and every vine sheds its leaves, but the cause is B, 

word signifies the effect produced from a thing being surrounded by its 
contrary. Thus why is hail produced ? Because the cold is contracted by 
the surrounding heat. Why are subterranean places cold in summer and 
hot in winter ? Because in winter the heat is contracted on account of 
the surrounding cold, and in summer the cold, on account of the sur- 
rounding heat. Taylor. Of. Physic, b. iv. v. vi. ; also Lucretius. 

* Reflection of the air produces the echo ; of the figure in the mirror 
produces the image ; of the sun's rays produces the rainbow. 

' During the fall of the month there is more rain ; hence the Nile rises, 
and there is more rain during the decrease of the moon, because when 
her light fails, she more powerfully excites humid bodies. Taylor. Cf. 
also Herod, lib. ii. c. 19 — 25. 
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« Exam led ) *^® middle.* We may also show that the vine 
has broad leaves, from its shedding them, for if 
D be what has broad leaves, E to shed the leaf, F a vine, E 
then is present with F, (for every vine sheds its leaf,) but D 
with E, (for every thing which sheds its leaf, has broad 
leaves,) every vine then has broad leaves, the cause is, its 
, ,. , shedding them.t Nevertheless if they cannot be 

t Example (2.) ,, i? u *u / • • • x 

the cause of each other, (since cause is prior to 
that of which it is the cause,) the cause of an eclipse indeed 
is the interposition of the earth, but an eclipse is not the 
cause of the earth interposing. If then the demonstration by 
cause (shows) why a thing is, but that which is not through 
cause, that it is, one knows ^ indeed that the earth is inter- 
posed, but why it is, he does not know.' Yet that an 
eclipse is not the cause of the interposition, but this of an 
eclipse, is plain, since in the definition of an eclipse, the in- 
terposition of the earth is inherent, so that evidently that is 
known through this,^ but not this through that.* 
2 There is ^^ ^^^^ there be many causes of one thing ? 

only one cause for if the Same thing may be predicated of many 
«rae*th?ng!^*' primary, let A be present with B a first, and 
ftora which it with C another first, and these with D E, A then 

^ill be present with D E, but the cause why it is 
with D will be B, and C the cause why it is with E, hence 
from the existence of the cause there is necessarily the ex- 

B A 

Ex. 1. Whatever consists of broad leaves sheds its leaves 
C B 

Every vine consists of broad leaves 
C A 

. • . Every vine sheds its leaves. 

E D 

Ex. 2. Whatever sheds its leaves has broad leaves 
F E 

Every vine sheds its leaves 
F D 

. * . Every vine has broad leaves. 

* i. e. he who through an eclipse proves the interposition of the earth. 

* That is, one kind of knowledge (that of the 5ri) is empirical, but the 
other (that of the hoTi) is scientific. Cf. Ethic. Nic. b. i. c. 5. 

' The eclipse is proved through the interposition of the earth. 
^ Cause is not truly proved through effect, because the true demonstra- 
tion is of the '* iohyf** but demonstration from effect is of the *' thaU** 
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istence of the thing, bat when the thing exists, it is not ne- 
cessary that every cause should exist, still some cause indeed^ 
yet not €very cause. Or if the problem is always universal, 
is the cause also a certain whole, and that of which it is the 
cause universal ? ^ as to shed the leaf is present definitely with 
a certain whole,* though there should be species ^ 
of it,^ and with these universally, i. e. either with ' ^^^^^' 
plants or with such plants.^ Hence in these, the ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
medium and that of which it is the cause must j"th broad 
be equal, and reciprocate,^ for instance, why do *'*^**' 
the trees shed their leaves? if indeed through the concre- 
tion of moisture, whether the tree casts its leaf, there must 
of necessity be concretion, or whether there is concretion not 
in any thing indiscriminately, but in a tree, the latter must 
necessarily shed its leaf. 

Chap. ^YIL— Extension of the same subject. 

Whether however may there not be possibly the i. if the same 
same cause of the same thing* in all things,*^ but 'Jted ofnSm*" 
a different one, or is this impossible ? or shall we exrept*tiSre & 
say it cannot happen, if it is demonstrated per se 5emSn?ti!ltion, 
and not by a sign or accident ?^ for the middle is it must be 
the definition of the extreme,^ but if it is not thus, Jhewraic'c^e. 
(shall we say that) it is possible?® We may Jfoi^f,*^e"Jl5Ji. 
however consider that of which * and to which *® cai, the middle 

' " Universal " is here used in the same sense as in ch. ir. of the pre- 
ceding book, when a property is predicated of erery subject and prima- 
rily, 80 as to reciprocate with it. Cf. Waitz, vol. ii. 424. 

' The property may be in the several species as in the genus, but its 
presence in the latter does not prevent its predication of the former. 

• Reciprocals are called equals because they are identical in quantity. 

• Property — which in the demonstration is the major extreme. 

• In subjects which are the minor extremes — by cause understand, the 
middle term. 

• Cf. Anal. Pr. ch. xxvii. and Waitz, p. 425, vol. ii. 
' Of the major, see below. 

' That if it is not demonstrated per se, but from accident, there may 
be many causes. 

• The property. 

** The subject, it is |)0S8ible to consider these from accident, just as if 
a grammarian was proved visible, because man is visible. Taylor. 
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**™CT^^ it is the cause by accident, still they do not ap- 
PMt LIS. ' pear to be problems,^ but if not, the medium will 
subsist similarly,^ if indeed they are equivocal, the medium 
will be equivocal, if however as in genus ^ the medium will 
be similar. For instance, why is there alternate proportion ? 
for there is a different cause in lines, and in numbers, and 

the same (medium) so far as they are lines, is differ- 
same^medium ent,* but SO far as it has an increase of the same 
quMd num- kind,| it IS the same, the like also occurs in all 
t Muitipiica- things. There is indeed a different cause in a 
ciid,' book v.^*^ different subject, why colour is similar to colour, 

and figure to figure, for the similar in these is 
t In fi re« equivocal, for here J perhaps it is to have the 

sides analogous, and the angles equal, but in co* 
lours it consists in there being one sense (of their perception) 
or something else of the kind. Things however analogically 
the same, will have also the same medium by analogy, and this 
§ i.e. the mid- ^^ ^ ^^®°* cause,§ and that of which, || and to 
die! which If it is the cause following each other ; but 

extreme.**^' by assuming each singly,* that of which it is the 
f The minor cause is more widely extended, as for the exter- 
• The several ual angles to be equal to four, is of wider exten- 
n^nor*°''*^* sion than triangle or square, but equal f in all, for 
t With the ge- whatever have external angles equal to four right, 
J"hey"rec?' will also havc the medium similarly.^ The me- 
procate. dium howcvcr is the definition of the first ex- 

treme,* wherefore all sciences are produced by definition, thus 
i Maffia com- ^ ^hed the leaf, is at the same time consequent to 
munecst. the vine, and exceeds, §* and to the fig tree, and 

exceeds, yet does not exceed all (plants), but is 

' Because problems ought to be *^ per se," not from accident. 
' To the extremes. * They are synonymous. 

* Vide Mansei, Appendices B. and H., and cf. upon the method of in- 
terpretation to be used here, Anal. Post. i. 4, and 1. 5. Aristotle intends 
by the middle being the definition of the major extreme, that it is so of 
the property which is demonstrated. For instance, why does it thunder ? 
or why is there a noise in a cloud ? because fire is extinguished. What 
is thunder ? An extinction of fire in a cloud : here the medium is the 
definition of the major extreme, thunder, and not of the less, that is, of a 
cloud. 

* Vide Waitz, vol. ii. p. 426-7, and the Port Royal Logic, p. i. ch. vi., 
also Mansel, A pp. A. 
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equal to them. If then you take the first middle ' 2. The major 
it is the definition of shedding the leaf, for the ^'Suhe^'mi- 
first will be the middle of one of them, because •"<>'»" extent, 
all are such,^ next the middle of this * is, that sap oughwo ex- 
is congealed, or something else of the sort, but vSuiS^c^i 
what is it to shed the leaf ? it is for the sap to be prehended. 
congealed, at the junction of the seed. of a'^piam'hav- 

In figures, to those who investigate the conse- ™g brood 
quence of the cause, and of what it is the cause, 
we may explain the matter thus : let A be present with every 
B, and B with every D, but more extensively, B then will 
be universal to D, I call that universal which ^ _ , ,. 

_ . .,,!/. . t t Cum latius 

does not reciprocate,! but that the first universal, sit. Buhie. 
with which each singular does not reciprocate, fspredkaudS" 
but all together reciprocate, and are of similar ex- things differing 
tension. B then is the cause why A is present Sn bVdemon- 
with D, wherefore it is necessary that A should **gjg|*5„^j/ie 
be more widely extended than B, for if not, why terma. 
will this J be rather the cause than that?§ If j g 
then A is present -v^th all those of E, all those § a- 
will be some one thing different from B,|| for if 
not, how will it be possible to say that A is present with 
every thing with which E is, but E not with every thing 
with which A is ? for why will there not be a certain cause 
as there is why A is present with all D ? wherefore will all 
those of E be one thing ? We must consider this, and let 

' The first universal subject m which the 'property is inherent — e. g. 
a plant with broad leaves, in which the falling off of leaves is present. 

* i. e. The universal subject will be the cause of the leaves falling, as 
to the vine, fig tree, &c. because all vines and fig trees are plants with 
broad leaves. Vide Biese i. p. 317. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Whatever is without bile is long-lived 
D B 

Every quadruped is without bile 
D A 

• . Every quadruped is long-lived. 

C A 

Every animal of a dry complexion is long-lived 

E C 

Every bird is an animal of a dry complexion 
E A 

, • . Every bird is long-lived. 
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• As B and c. there be C, hence there may be many causes* 
t Of the same of the same thingyf but not to th^ same in spe- 
property as of , qiq^^^ for instance, the cause why quadrupeds 
I D and E dif- are long-livcd, is tJieir not having bile, but why 
fer in specta. |jjj.^g j^yg long, their being of a dry complexion, 
$ i. e. an inde- or Something else : if however they do not arrive 
SSpogUkm. immediately at an individual, § and there is not 
Ii Example (1.) one medium only, but many,ii the causes also are 

% Each under ^„„„ «• 

the other. mauy.^l 

Chap. XVJLLL. — ObservaUon upon Cause to Singulars, 

• As to D. Which of the media is the cause to singulars,* 
1. The middle whether that which belongs to the first universal, 
^'the nearest or that to the singular ? Evidently the nearest 
T *^hi h°tu*' *^ *^® singular to which it is cause. ^ For tliis is 
cause. the cause why the first,f under the universal,} is 
t As B. inherent, § C is the cause that B is inherent in 
§ In D. D, hence C is the cause why A is inherent in D, 

but B is the cause why it is in C, yet to this it- 
"^'""'"•(••> selfisthecause-l 

Chap. XIX. — Upon the Method and Habit necessary to the ascer- 
tainment of Principles. 

Concerning syllogism then and demonstration, what either 
of them is, and how it is produced, is clear, and at the same 
f Taylor and *^°^® abou^ demonstrative science, for it is the 
Buhie -annex Same 1%^ but about principles, how they become 

^ The medium is to be assumed, proximate to the subject rather than 
to the property. Habet et Aiori suos gradus, quia potest esse causa 
proxima quae non est prima h. e. per se nota et indemonstrabilis : cujus 
ideo preefertur, evidentia, quia (contra quam ceterse) sua luce est conspi- 
cua, et nihil indiget aliena. Quare, quae banc adhibet causam demon- 
stratio, et habetur et nominatur ** potissima.** Aldrich. Cf. also Whately 
and Hill. 
* As the puration pf bile is the cause to itself of longevity. Taylor. 
Ex. 1. Whatever is without bile is long-lived 
Every quadruped is without bile 
. • . Every quadruped is long-lived : but 

Every horse is a quadruped 
. • . Every horse is long-lived. 
^ The methodjs of explaining demonstration and demonstrative science 
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known, and what is the habit which recognises thissentence 

them, is manifest hence to those who have pre- chaptSr^k"^ 

viously doubted it. mWc.^*^'' 

That it is then impossible to have scientific 

knowledge through demonstration, without a rosStyMd me- 

knowledge of first immediate principles, has been ^^^ <*f obtajn- 

elucidat^ before,^ still some one may doubt the iffc?S»"«S?r. 

knowledge of immediate principles, both whether it£t?vTto* ha' 

it is the same or not the same,* also whether there bits solved. 

is a science of each or not,t or a science of one, kn^iedge of 

but a different kind (of science) of another, and *^? conciuriou. 

whether non-inherent habits are ingenerated,} or prindpieandof 

when inherent are latent.^ If then, indeed, we f i.e?"ie''air* 

possess them,§ it is absurd, for it happens that it quired. Cf. 

/♦K^ ^»:,«^;*v1a\ «o««^^« 4.v.^«« «,i.^ 1 ^ Eth. Nic. lib. 

1>S, 5, 



(the principle) escapes those who have a more u*ch.^**'* ^"'* 



accurate knowledge than demonstration,^ but if JJo^^ciie' 
not having them before, we acquire them, how ch?v^?rand de 
can we know and learn without pre-existent ^i^Ls!*'^* 
knowledge? for this is impossible, as we said fie.'byna- 
also in the case of demonstration. It is evident ^^^^' 
then, that they || can neither be possessed, nor ii The habit of 
ingenerated in the ignorant, and in those who P'^^^^^p^®*- 

are identical therefore sometimes, as in this chapter, demonstration is 
assumed for demonstrative science. 

* Vide book i. ch. 2. We have already noticed the two senses in which 
afi€9oc is used by Aristotle ; here it is applied to a proposition not proved 
by any higher middle term ; i. e. an axiomatic principle, which con- 
stitutes the first premise of a demonstration : cf. An. Post. i. 2. In An. 
Post. i. 13, it is applied to a premise immediate as to its conclusion. 
Vide Mansel ; Aldrich, p. 104, note. 

' As in infants. ' Aristotle considered the mind as a piece of blank 
paper, on which nothing was written but natural inclination (rb ire^vcoc). 
One difference between disposition {diaSitng) and habit {HiC)f drawn in 
the Categories and de Anim&, (vide marginal references,) consists in 
considering habit more lasting than disposition, the former applying to 
the virtues, etc., the latter to heat, cold, health, etc., which last undergo 
more rapid mutation. The relation between IvvapnQ^ kvi^rytiaf and c^tf, 
given by Aspasius, as quoted by Michelet, is as follows : FacuUaa &na,ia.T6k 
insita jam est potentia quaedam, sed nondum nobis ut loquimur potentia, 
cujus ex ipso vigore cperatio profluat ; hanc demum potentiam philoso- 
phus habitiun vocat. 

' That is, the thing which is known, or the possession of the principle 
itself, is concealed from children, who having (suppose) a knowledge of 
axioms, possess thereby a Imowledge more aceurate than demonstration, 
Cf. Waitz, 

2a 
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have no habit, wherefore it is necessary to possess a certain 
power, yet not such an one as shall be more excellent ac- 
cording to accuracy than these. Now this ap- 
pears inherent in all animals, for they have an 
innate power, which they call sensible percep- 
tion,* but sense being inherent in some animals, 
a permanency of the sensible object is engen- 
dered, but in others it is not engendered.']' Those, 
therefore, wherein the sensible object does not re- 
main, either altogether or about those things which 
do not remain, such have no knowledge with- 
out sensible perception, but others when they per- 
ceive, retain one certain thing in the souLf Now 
since there are many of this kind, a certain difPer- 
ence exists, so that with some, reason is produced 
from the permanency § of such things, || bat in 
others it is not.1[ From sense, therefore, as we 
say, memory is produced, but from repeated re- 
membrance of the same thing, we get experience, 
for many remembrances in number constitute 
one experience. From experience, however, or 
from every universal being at rest in the soul,* 
that one besides the many, which in all of them is 
one and the same, the principle of art and science 
or8cience"from ariscs, if indeed it is conversant with generation,'!' 
jlctSd to'thi^ of art, but if with being, of science. ^ Neither, 
therefore, are definite habits inherent,} nor are 
they produced from other habits more known, 
but from sensible perception, as when a flight 
occurs in battle, if one soldier makes a stand, 
another stands, and then another, until the fight is restored. 



2. Animals pos- 
sess sensible 
perception. 
* aio(frfott> Cf. 
Eth. b. vi. ch. 
2 and 11 ; da 
Animft, b. ii. 
5, etseq. ;iii. 1. 
t As insects. 
Vide Tren- 
delen. de An. 
p. 170, 174. 



J So Taylor 
and Buhle ; 
but Waitz and 
Bekker read 

«T«. Cf. 

Brundisius. 
§ Waitz and 
Bekker read 
uovhti but 
Taylor and 
Buhle, nt^tjfxnv. 
II As in men. 
IT As in brutes. 

* 1. e. remain- 
ing. 

t With things 
perishable. 
3. In what 
■way we arrive 
at a certain art 



senses, 
X i. e. the 
habits by 
which princi- 
ples are known. 



* Cf. Trendelenb. c. i. p. 137 ; Aldrich, Hill, and Mansel upon In- 
duction and Method ; Zabarella upon the last ; and Whately upon the 
Province of Reasoning. The " methodus inventionis " can only be a 
process of inference, for no arrangement of parts is possible before they 
have been discovered, the discovery of general principles from individud 
objects of sense, if limited to the inferential process itself, will be induc- 
tion. The term, however, is sometimes extended so as to include the 
preliminary accumulation of individuals : in this under sense it will em- 
brace the successive steps given by Aristotle here, of aifrBtimc fiviitin^ 
ifiiTHpia, ivayor/rj, Mansel. Vide also Poetic^ ch. xvi. ; De Anim. 
Proem. 167. 
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But the soul has such a state of being, as enables • s© as to re- 
it to suffer this,* what, however, we have before tainmany 8u<r- 
said, but not clearly, let us again explain. When ^®*"^® ^^ax&get. 
one thing without difference abides, there is (then) first, uni- 
versal in the soul,^ (for the singular indeed is perceived hj 
sense, but sense is of the universal, as of man, ^ j„ ^^^^^ 
but not of the man Callias,)* again, in these f it mostspe- 
6tops, till individuals :( and universals 8top,§^ as SyST"" 
such a kind of animal, until animal, || and in Ji^^^!^'^" 
thisf again (it stops) after a similar manner,* Buhie. 
It is manifest then that primary things become } sSpJiyfil*^* 
necessarily known to us by induction, for thus i»nnajcntin 
sensible perception produces the universal. But ^ Ynimai. 
since, of those habits which are about intellect, thi^ehlT* 
by which we ascertain truth, some are always permanent in 
true, but others admit the false, as opinion, and ?5vSg>" 
reasoning,^ but science, and intellect, are always 
true, and no other kind of knowledge, except intellect, is 
more accurate than science, but the principles of demon- 
strations are more known, and all science is connected with 
reason, there could not be a science of principles : but since 
nothing can be more true than science except intellect, 

' That is, the first uniyersal notion, or that -which remains of those 
several things which are perceived by the senses, and which do not 
specifically differ. From first universal notions, another is formed, com- 
prehending those things which the several singulars have in common, 
until summa genera are arrived at. The universal, of course, is equally 
and without difference found in many particulars. 

' The universals are so called (afifpri) because they are inherent in 
singulars, not partially, but wholly, every where totally present with 
their participants : thus the whole of animal is in one man. 

* Of the powers of the soul, some are irrational and disobedient to 
reason, as the nutritive, others are capable of being obedient to rea- 
son, as anger and desire. But other powers of the soul are rational ; 
and of the rational, some are always true, as intellect and science, 
others are sometimes true, as opinion and Xoy((r/<($c, i. e. reasoning about 
practical and political affairs, and things generable and corruptible, which 
are in a perpetual flux, and are subject to infinite mutations. For in- 
tellect, properly so called, is that power or summit of the soul which 
energizes about things that possess an invariable sameness of subsistence. 
Taylor. Vide also Trendelenb. de An. iii. c. 4—6 ; Biese i. p. 327 ; 
Rassow, p. 73. And cf. Eth. Nic. b. i. c. 13, Bohn's ed., where see 
Browne's note ; Poetics, c. 16 ; Magna Moral, i. 34 ; and Eudem. vi. 
et lib. T. c 3, et seq. 
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intellect will belong to principles, and to those 
who consider from these it is evident also, that as 
demonstration is not the principle of demonstra- 
tion, so neither is science the principle of science. 
If then we have no other true genus (of habit) 
besides science, intellect will be the principle of 
jeets of science, gcicnce : it will also*be the principle (of the know- 
ledge) of the principle^ but all this subsists similarlj with 
respect to every thing. 



4. InteUeet 
alone conver- 
sant with, and 
itself the prin- 
ciple of science. 
All science 
through de- 
monstration 
knows the ob- 



EXD OF VOL. I. 
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